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PREFACE 


IV  /TORE  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Timmins, 
F.S.A.,  devoted  himself  to  the  project  of  writing  a  life  of  the 
famous  Birmingham  printer  whose  '  magnificent  editions  went  forth 
to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe ' ;  and  throughout  his  later  years 
he  zealously  collected  everything  pertaining  to  Baskerville,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  making  researches  to  clear  up  the  doubtful  points 
in  his  history.  But  long  before  those  days  of  clouded  memory  which 
marked  his  last  years,  he  had  definitely  abandoned  the  task,  although 
he  still  went  on  collecting  materials.  After  his  lamented  death  these 
materials  were  entrusted  to  me,  as  I  had  already  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  long-deferred 
life. 

Other  duties  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  task,  however,  and 
before  the  work  could  be  entered  upon  in  earnest,  Mr  Ralph  Straus 
submitted  to  me  the  first  draft  of  a  work  which  he  had  in  prepara- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  needed  little  penetration  to  perceive  that 
Mr  Straus  had  brought  to  the  subject  an  intimate  technical  knowledge 
of  the  Baskerville  types,  enabling  him  to  deduce  new  and  interesting 
theories  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  famous  types  were  used  ;  and 
that  by  his  independent  researches  he  had  made  good  his  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  production  of  the  'life.'  My  hands  were  still  very  full, 
and  it  became  very  evident  that  if  this  work  was  to  appear,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  Timmins  materials,  the  lion's  share  of  the  task  must 

fall  upon  my  collaborator.    Some  local  details  are  due  to  me,  and  I 
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have  most  carefully  read  both  the  manuscript  and  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  work.  Beyond  this,  the  work  belongs  to  Mr  Straus,  and  it  gives 
me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  materials  gathered  with  such 
loving  care  have  been  used  to  good  advantage,  and  that  the  task  pro- 
jected so  long  ago  by  one  of  whom  Birmingham  is  justly  proud,  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

ROBERT  K.  DENT. 

Aston  Manor, 

February,  1 90  7. 


The  authors  desire  to  express  their  warmest  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  given  them  information  with  regard  to  Baskerville,  more 
especially  to  the  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Birmingham  Free  Libraries, 
to  the  Acting  Librarian  at  the  Technical  Library,  St  Bride  Founda- 
tion Institute,  to  Messrs  Maggs  Bros,  for  permission  to  copy  two  of 
Baskerville's  letters  in  their  possession,  and,  above  all,  to  Mr  Charles 
Sayle. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA 


P.  26,  line  19.    For  Thomas  Aris  read  him. 

„  20.    After  this  paper  insert  or  its  successor. 
49  n.  For  Rod  read  Dod. 

51,    „  35.    For  Nichol  read  Nichols. 
54.  For  Nivernais  read  Nivernois. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH  AND  EARLY  YEARS  (1706— 1740). 

John  Baskerville  was  born  in  January,  1706,  at  Sion  Hill  in  the 
parish  of  Wolverley  in  Worcestershire1.  Unfortunately,  apart  from  one 
entry  in  the  parish  register,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
direct  evidence  to  show  either  the  exact  house  in  Sion  Hill  where  the 
future  printer  was  born,  or  the  relationship — if  any — between  himself 
and  the  family  of  Baskerville  which  had  nourished  in  England  practically 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  One  or  two  points,  however, 
suggest  themselves.  We  know  that,  at  the  time  of  Baskerville's  birth, 
the  particular  hamlet  of  Sion  Hill  contained  but  two  houses — a  manor- 
house  and  a  farm-house2.    Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  for 


1  '1706.  John,  ye  Son  of  John  Baskervile  by 
Sara  his  wife,  was  baptized  January  ye  a8.'  Wol- 
verley Parish  Register. 

2  The  Rev.  Edward  Bradley,  better  known  as 
'  Cuthbert  Bede '  contributed  a  note  on  Baskerville's 
birth-place  to  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  III.  p.  403 
(May  23, 1863).  After  contradicting  Samuel  Derrick's 
statement  that  Baskerville  was  born  in  the  town  of 
his  adoption,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  Wolverley  is  a 
wide  parish,  containing  sixteen  miles  square,  nine 
hamlets,  and  with  a  population  (at  present  amounting 
to  nearly  3000  souls)  distributed  broadcast  over  its 
length  and  breadth  ;  so  that  to  say  Baskerville  was 
born  "at  Wolverley,"  unless  it  means  that  central 
portion  of  the  parish  where  is  "the  village,"  might 
only  bring  us  to  within  a  few  miles  of  his  birth-place.' 
Later,  he  writes :  '  I  was  enabled  to  determine  satis- 
factorily that  John  Baskerville  was  born  in  that  one 
of  the  nine  hamlets  of  Wolverley  called  Sion  Hill. 
But  here  my  discovery  stopped  ;  for  all  further  in- 
vestigation failed  to  determine  the  precise  house, 

B. 


although  the  nature  of  the  case  narrows  the  enquiry 
to  the  very  slenderest  proportions,  viz.  one  of  two. 
The  modern  "  Sion  Hill "  is  an  estate  of  176  acres,  on 
which  is  a  fine  mansion-house,  a  farm-house,  cottage, 
and  lodge.  The  last  two  have  been  erected  within 
these  few  years,  and  the  only  two  "  Sion  Hill "  houses 

of  Baskerville's  day  were  the  first  two  In  which  of 

the  two  houses  was  Baskerville  born  ?  He  came  of  an 
old  family,  tracing  back  to  the  Conquest;  and  he 

was  heir  to  an  estate  of  sixty  (sic)  pounds  a  year  

The  mansion-house  and  the  farm  are  very  near  to 
each  other,  though  the  latter,  with  its  buildings,  is 
quite  screened  from  view  from  the  former  by  a  thick 
belt  of  trees,  including  a  remarkably  fine  yew  which  is 
believed  to  be  800  years  old.  Both  the  houses  stand 
on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  lofty  ground,  whence 
are  extensive  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Stour, 
and  to  the  Malvern,  Abberley,  Woodbury,  Clee, 
Clent,  and  Hagley  hills,  with  the  high  range  of 
Shatterford  and  Wassail.' 
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many  years  Baskerville  was  accustomed  to  allow  his  parents  the  sole 
benefits  derived  from  his  small  inheritance — some  £75  per  annum — it 
seems  rather  improbable  that  his  parents  resided  in  the  manor-house, 
which  whilst  in  no  way  comparable  in  point  of  actual  proportion  with 
the  modern  building  erected  upon  its  site,  must  have  necessitated  no 
mean  amount  for  its  upkeep.  If,  moreover,  Baskerville  was  born  in  the 
farm-house,  the  question  somewhat  naturally  arises  :  From  what  precise 

source  did  this  £75  per  annum  come?  Laird1  says  that  'it  must  have 

come  to  him  by  some  collateral  bequest,'  a  statement  which  suggests  that 
Baskerville  was  no  very  distant  relation  of  the  English  family  of  his  name. 
Yet  we  never  hear  of  any  other  connection  between  the  printer  and  this 
family  until  after  the  printer's  death,  when  certain  rumours  were  spread 
abroad  to  the  effect  that  his  body  had  been  placed  in  Cradley  Chapel, 
near  Birmingham,  the  property  of  the  Baskerville  family.  This  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  We  hear,  too,  nothing  of  Baskerville's 
own  parents  save  that  they  received  this  £75  for  some  years  after  their 
son  had  obtained  some  measure  of  success.  Why,  then,  was  a  sum  of 
money  left  to  Baskerville,  whilst — apparently — his  parents  were  exces- 
sively poor  and  heir  to  nothing  at  all  ?  Most  of  the  biographers  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  observation  that  Baskerville  could  boast  of  an  ancestry 
hardly  to  be  equalled  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  then  proceed  with  later 
facts2.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  Baskerville  was  in  all  probability 
descended  from  a  humble  branch  of  the  Baskerville  family,  born  in  the 
farm-house  at  Sion  Hill,  and  heir  to  a  small  income. 

Probably  in  his  seventeenth  year,  having  decided  that  the  £75  was  to 
be  left  in  support  of  his  parents,  young  Baskerville  set  out  to  earn  his 
own  living,  and  went  to  King's  Norton3  where  in  the  rectory  he  started 
by  performing  the  duties  of  a  footman.  'The  circumstances  of  a  more 
or  less  glowing  livery  and  padded  calves,'  wrote  one  biographer,  '  are  not 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  a  footman,  and  we  are  to  regard  Baskerville  simply 
as  an  indoor  servant.'  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  word 
footman  in  this  case  has  any  but  its  ordinary  meaning.  There  came 
a  time,  however,  when  the  clergyman  discovered  that  the  boy  from  Sion 

1  Beauties  of  Warwickshire.  3  See  article  on  Ralph  Snow,  writing-master,  in 

2  Smiles  in  his  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt  remarks  Mark  Noble's  Biographical  History  of  England  from 
that  he  was  descended  from  Huguenot  refugees,  but  the  Restitution  to  the  End  of  George  I. 'j  Reign,  II.  p.  362. 
has  nothing  further  to  say  on  the  subject.  Noble  was  personally  acquainted  with  Baskerville. 
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Hill  was  no  ordinary  servant.  He  was  ever  to  be  found  with  a  pen  in 
his  hands,  forming  letters  which  were  very  much  more  beautiful  than 
those  in  ordinary  use.  The  clergyman  happened  to  be  a  man  who  desired 
an  educated  congregation.  Before  Baskerville's  arrival  he  had  arranged 
that  an  old  woman  in  the  village  should  teach  the  youth  of  the  place  to 
read,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  things  should  not  be  carried  further, 
and  consequently  Baskerville  began  instructing  the  poor  boys  in  the 
parish  in  the  art  of  writing.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  his 
attempts,  so  much  so  that  some  have  imagined  Baskerville  to  have 
been  actually  writing-master  of  the  'poorly-endowed'  King's  Norton 
Grammar  School.  Whatever  his  final  position  in  the  village  was,  he 
apparently  left  before  he  was  much  over  nineteen  years  old.  It  must 
have  been  obvious  that  the  footman  was  fitted  for  a  better  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  a  combined  servant  and  writing-master  in  a  small 
village.  The  post  of  writing-master  at  the  Grammar  (King  Edward's) 
School,  Birmingham,  was  a  coveted  one,  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  at  all  events  be  competent  for  such  a  post  may  have  influenced 
him  in  his  choice  of  a  town  where  he  had  few  or  no  friends.  With  the 
intention  of  being  a  writing-master,  therefore,  he  went  to  Birmingham, 
and  his  first  years  in  that  town  were  spent  'in  a  little  court  or  yard  near 
High-town1,'  where  he  endeavoured  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
writing  and  book-keeping.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  how  successful  he 
was,  for  it  was  not  until  after  1740,  when  he  had  adopted  a  very  different 
mode  of  livelihood,  that  he  began  to  make  money2. 

From  the  first  Baskerville  had  shown  an  uncommon  interest  in 
calligraphy.  But  by  this  time  he  had  already  become  interested  in 
another  branch  of  art  where  the  formation  of  letters  plays  a  prominent 
part ;  namely  in  stone-cutting.  When  Baskerville  cut  his  first  letter  in 
stone  is  not  known.  It  may  be  that  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  this  art 
whilst  at  King's  Norton — in  which  case  it  is  possible  to  understand  the 
statement  given  by  several  biographers  that  '  Mr  Baskerville  was  originally 
a  stone-cutter' — but  it  seems  more  likely  that  what  might  conceivably 
have  been  a  hobby  or  pastime  at  King's  Norton  was  turned  to  profes- 

1  Mr  Joseph  Hill,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  upper  part  of  High  Street  near  the  end  of  New  Street, 
several  facts  concerning  Baskerville's  earlier  career  in  2  Mr  Tedder  remarks  in  his  article  in  the  Dictionary 

Birmingham,  points  out  that  the  High  Town  was  of  National  Biography,  '  his  fame  as  an  expert  penman 
not  a  real  name  but  a  familiar  phrase  applicable  to  the     spread  far  and  wide.' 

I — 2 
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sional  uses  in  Birmingham.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
cutting  stones  in  1729,  and  he  combined  his  two  accomplishments  until 
about  the  year  1736.  Of  his  actual  stone-cutting  work  only  two  speci- 
mens have  been  described  or  preserved.  The  more  famous  of  these  was 
the  one  formerly  to  be  found  in  the  churchyard  at  Edgbaston.  Pye1 
describes  the  stone  which  had  then  been  moved  into  the  church. 

The  second  gravestone  which  is  known  to  be  Baskerville's  work  was 
in  the  church  of  Handsworth.  'It  is  an  humble  tomb-stone,'  says  Pye, 
'remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  last  works,  cut  by  his  own  hand,  with 

his  name  at  the  top  of  it,  of  Baskerville,  but  this,  being  neglected  by 

the  relations  of  the  deceased,  has  been  mutilated,  although  the  inscription 
is  still  perfect,  but  so  much  overgrown  with  moss  and  weeds,  that  it 
requires  more  discrimination  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  passing  tra- 
vellers to  discover  the  situation  of  this  neglected  gem.  To  those  who 
are  curious  it  will  be  found  close  to  the  wall,  immediately  under  the 
chancel  window.'  More  important,  however,  than  either  of  these  two 
stones,  which  have  either  been  destroyed  or  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  is  a 
small  square  slab  of  slate,  with  the  inscription,  '  Grave  Stones  Cut  in  any 
of  the  Hands,  by  John  Baskervill,  Writing  Master'  (Plate  2).  'The 
letters,'  wrote  the  late  Mr  Timmins,  into  whose  possession  the  slate  came, 
'are  most  beautifully  cut  in   Baskerville's  best  style2.    The  slab  was 


1  In  his  account  of  Birmingham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood (1819):  'The stone  being  of  a  flaky  nature, 
the  inscription  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  whoever  takes 
delight  in  looking  at  well-formed  letters,  may  here  be 
gratified ;  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Edw. 
Richards,  an  idiot,  who  died  aist  September,  1728, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

If  innocents  are  the  favourites  of  Heaven, 
And  God  but  little  asks  where  little 's  given, 
My  great  Creator  has  for  me  in  store 
Eternal  joys  ;  what  wise  man  can  have  more  ? ' 
It  has  been  said,  though  upon  what  authority  is 
not  quite  clear,  that  Baskerville  himself  was  the  author 
of  these  four  lines. 

Mr  J.  Gow,  in  the  Birmingham  Local  Notes  and 
Queries  of  1864  (No.  144),  has  the  following  reference 
to  the  gravestone  in  Edgbaston  churchyard :  '  W  illiam 
Harris,  the  son  of  the  late  sexton,  informs  me  that 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  his  father  showed  him  a  stone 
that  was  cut  by  Baskerville,  and  said  it  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  person  who  was  an  idiot,  but  he 


has  forgotten  the  name,  and  there  was  a  piece  of 
poetry  on  it,  composed  by  Baskerville  himself,  to  the 
following  effect : 

"If  vain  mortals  are  favourites  of  Heaven, 
Ask  but  little  where  there's  little  given, 
I  know  my  great  Creator  has  for  me  in  store 
Eternal  joy — What  wise  man  can  wish  for  more  ?  " 
Now  this  stone  was   unfortunately  broken  by 
accident,  and  there  being  no  one  to  repair  it,  he  and 
his  father  carried  it  into  the  Church,  and  put  it  where 
they  kept  their  firewood,  where  it  used  to  be  shown 
to  the  curious  in  such  things ;  but  one  time  when  the 
Church  was  undergoing  some  repairs,  it  vanished  away, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  his  father,  who  now  and  then 
got  a  trifle  by  showing  it  to  visitors.' 

2  In  this  same  note  Mr  Timmins  remarks  upon 
the  omission  of  the  final  'e,'  and  hazards  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  possibly  'the  addition  of  his  later  and 
more  prosperous  days.'  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Wolverley  Register  has  the  entry  'John 
Baskervile.' 


Cut  in  any  of  the  Hands 


Joint  fra&eiljtll 
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evidently  cut  for  a  window  sign  or  some  such  purpose.  There  is,  I 
think,  some  vague  tradition  that  it  was  once  at  Baskerville's  house,  in 
Easy  Row  (Hill),  and  was  carefully  preserved  by  him,  for  vain  and 
eccentric  as  he  was,  he  was  never  ashamed  of  his  early  days.'  In  the 
fine  lettering  of  this  inscription  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  foundation  of 
those  fine  forms  of  type  which  afterwards  adorned  the  books  issued  from 
his  press. 

In  the  years  1733,  1734,  and  1735  he  was  keeping  his  writing-school 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Bull  Ring.  The  exact  position  of  his  house  has 
been  located  by  Mr  Joseph  Hill,  who  believes  it  to  have  been  in  a  court 
or  yard  between  Nos.  7  and  8  (modern  numbers)  of  the  Bull  Ring1. 
About  1739  he  moved  into  'one  of  two  houses  fronting  a  street  for  a  few 
years  called  Chappel  Street,  but  afterwards  and  still  called  New  Meeting 
Street2.'  Here,  however,  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  leased  a  house  in  Moor  Street/  By  this  time  he  had 
become  widely  known  for  his  fine  penmanship,  and  his  collection  of 
handwritings — it  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  writing-masters  to 
exchange  specimens  of  their  skill — filled  the  walls  of  an  entire  room. 
This  collection  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance ;  more  than  one  writer  gives  it  special  mention. 


1  Baskerville  in  these  three  years  was  rated  thus : 
'John  Baskerville  for  school  £o.  oj.  6d.'  The  lower 
end  of  the  Bull  Ring  at  that  time  was  known  as 
'  Corn  Cheaping.' 


2  The  two  houses  were  described  in  a  deed  as 
adjoining  a  new  building  '  now  used  as  a  meeting 
house.. .in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  John  Basker- 
ville '  and  another,  by  name  Benton. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RISE  TO  FORTUNE  (1736— 1750). 

While  Baskerville  was  establishing  a  reputation  for  himself  as 
writing-master  in  the  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham  itself  was  undergoing 
a  vast  commercial  revolution.  From  an  'unimportant  hardware  village' 
it  was  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  be  the  home  of  more  than  one  man  of 
European  fame,  of  an  industry  which  obtained  a  world-wide  interest. 
Langford,  writing  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  a  passage 
about  the  people  of  Birmingham  at  this  time.  '  All  seems  to  have  been  a 
dull  dead-level  of  monotonous  existence,  varied  by  occasional  cock-fights 
and  other  brutal  sports.  In  our  present  high-pressure  course  of  life  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  realize  the  sober,  jog-trot,  unpretending  life  of 
our  great-grandfathers.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  was  the 
steady,  persistent,  indomitable,  and  undiverted  industry  of  those  great- 
grandfathers that  made  the  modern  Birmingham  possible1.'  It  was  about 
this  time,  too,  that  the  various  trades  were  organizing  themselves  upon  a 
definite  basis.  There  came  gigantic  changes,  and  among  these  printing 
was  to  be  re-established  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Soho  was  to  be  founded 
by  Matthew  Boulton,  Watt  was  to  perfect  the  steam  engine,  Wyatt  the 
spinning  machine,  Murdock  to  utilize  a  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumina- 
tion. Throughout  the  country  there  was  to  be  a  vast  progress  in  art  and 
manufacture  ;  and  it  must  be  doubted  whether  any  other  town  exceeded 
Birmingham  in  either  the  magnitude  or  the  general  importance  of  its 
changes. 

1  A  Century  of  Birmingham  Life.    J.  A.  Langford. 
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About  the  year  1736  John  Taylor1  came  to  Birmingham,  and  intro-! 
duced  japanned,  or  highly  varnished  goods  in  the  shape  of  indoor  utensils 
and  articles  of  personal  or  other  ornament — an  absolute  novelty  in  the 
town.  From  the  smallest  beginnings  he  evolved  a  very  large  business, 
and  started  the  popular  craze  in  Birmingham  for  gilt  buttons,  gilt  and 
painted  snuff-boxes — his  most  important  work — and  numerous  enamelled 
goods.  It  was,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Taylor  would  be 
allowed  to  have  any  kind  of  monopoly  in  so  progressive  a  town  as 
Birmingham,  and  before  he  had  been  very  long  in  the  vicinity  a  most 
powerful  rival  arose  in  Baskerville  himself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
young  penman  and  stonemason  should  give  himself  up  to  what  might  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  anything  but  a  congruous  occupation.  Basker- 
ville was  ever  anxious  to  become  rich  ;  Taylor  with  his  snuff-boxes  was 
apparently  obtaining  an  enormous  success,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Baskerville  was  an  acknowledged  draughtsman.  He  also  'had  a  turn 
for  painting,'  and  not  unnaturally  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  view  of  the  I 
wide-spread  desire  for  painted  snuff-boxes  and  their  like,  the  best  policy 
to  adopt  would  be  one  which  devised  the  giving  to  the  public  of  goods 
painted  and  japanned  as  they  had  never  been  painted  and  japanned  before. 
The  writing  materials  were  thrust  aside,  and  Baskerville  set  himself  out  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  his  new  trade.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  story 
which  should  perhaps  be  repeated  here  without  comment,  explaining  the 
method  which  Baskerville  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the  particular 
varnish  for  which  his  goods  became  so  famous.  'We  believe,'  wrote 
a  reviewer  of  Mark  Noble's  Biography2  'that,  without  any  libel  on 
Baskerville's  memory,  we  may  say  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
Mr  Taylor's  cheap  yet  excellent  varnish  for  snuff-boxes,  which  was 
his  secret,  by  a  tour  d'addresse.  Conjecturing  on  a  certain  day  that 
Mr  Taylor's  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  he  followed  him  to 
every  place  and  shop  where  he  went,  and  ordered  precisely  the  same 
species,  quantity,  and  quality  of  articles  as  Mr  T.  had  done :  Thus 

1  'To  this  uncommon  genius  we  owe  the  gilt  buttons  to  the  amount  of  £800,  exclusive  of  other 

button,  the  japanned  and  gilt  snuff-boxes,  with  the  valuable  productions.... Mr  Taylor  died  in  1775,  at 

numerous  race  of  enamels.    From  the  same  fountain  the  age  of  sixty-four,  after  acquiring  a  fortune  of 

issued  the  painted  snuff-box,  at  which  one  servant  £200,000.'  Hutton. 
earned  £3.  10s.  per  week  by  painting  them  at  a  2  Eclectic  Review,  August,  1807. 

farthing  each.    In  his  shop  were  weekly  manufactured 
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obtaining  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  ingredients  but  of  their  pro- 
portion.' If  Baskerville  had  not  been  enabled  to  add  a  business  capacity 
to  his  artistic  tastes,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  together  the 
very  large  and  very  lucrative  business,  which,  as  we  learn  from  several 
sources,  continued  to  flourish  until  his  last  years.  It  may  be  remarked 
as  strange  that  in  the  japanning  business  Baskerville  must  have  exhibited 
just  those  sound  commercial  characteristics  which  were  so  markedly  absent 
in  his  later  typographical  speculations.  Possibly  he  always  regarded  the 
latter  as  a  combination  of  hobby  and  profession.  In  the  words  of 
Mr  Tedder,  he  'effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of 
japanned  goods.  The  same  excellent  taste  and  care  for  details  which  he 
afterwards  showed  in  printing,  made  his  productions  admirable  works  of 
art1.'  He  took  a  house  in  Moor  Street  (No.  22),  which  served  as  his 
warehouse  or  workshop  until  1749.  Years  later  when  Samuel  Derrick 
paid  a  visit  to  Birmingham  he  met  Baskerville,  and  in  one  of  his  letters2 
is  preserved  a  notice  of  Baskerville's  manufactures.  'This  ingenious 
artist,'  he  wrote,  'carries  on  a  great  trade  in  the  japan  way,  in  which  he 
showed  me  several  useful  articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  stands,  salvers, 
waiters,  bread-baskets,  tea-boards,  &c,  elegantly  designed,  and  highly 
finished.'  In  this  same  letter  there  is  a  passage  which  throws  considerable 
light  upon  Baskerville's  character.  He  'is  a  great  cherisher  of  genius,' 
wrote  Derrick,  'which,  wherever  he  finds  it,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
cultivating.  One  of  his  workmen  has  manifested  fine  talents  for  fruit 
painting  in  several  pieces  which  he  showed  me.'  From  the  beginning  of 
his  career  as  a  japanner,  Baskerville  exhibited  invention  and  discrimina- 
tion. His  ingenuity  was  constantly  suggesting  improvements  both  in 
the  materials  of  which  he  made  use — and  improvements  in  his  materials 
continued  to  be  made  during  the  greater  part  of  his  typefounding  and 
printing  career3 — and  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
goods ;  while  for  his  workmen  he  was  apparently  able  to  select  just  those 
men  who  were  best  fitted  for  their  particular  occupation.  Repeated 
advertisements  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  appeared  in  the  news- 


1  D.  N.  B. 

2  To  the  Earl  of  Cork,  dated  July,  1760.  Letters, 
1767,  1.  pp.  2,  3.  Derrick,  who  was  an  Irishman, 
was  at  that  time  making  a  tour  through  England 


and  Ireland.  He  became  successor  to  Beau  Nash  as 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bath. 

3  '  His  invention,'  says  Hutton,  '  was  of  the  true 
Birmingham  model,  active.' 
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papers1.  Continual  experiments  were  being  made  at  the  house  in  Moor 
Street,  experiments  which  were  all  more  or  less  successful.  In  1742 
Baskerville  applied  for  a  patent  for  'a  new  method  of  making  and  flat 
grinding  thin  metal  plates,  and  of  working  or  fashioning  the  same  by  the 
help  of  iron  rolls  and  swages2.'  The  plates  were  to  be  japanned  and 
varnished,  and  were,  in  the  petitioner's  words,  to  'produce  fine  glowing 
Mohogony  Colour,  a  black  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  perfect 
India  goods,  or  an  imitation  of  Tortoise-shell  which  greatly  excells  Nature 
itself  both  in  Colour  and  Hardness.'  The  patent  was  granted  on  May  1 
of  the  same  year3.  It  is  of  interest  as  embodying  to  some  extent  a 
similar  principle  as  that  employed  in  his  later  treatment  of  paper4. 

From  the  moment  when  Baskerville  started  his  new  business,  money 
came  in  in  no  small  amounts  and  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens  the  writing-master  had  become  a  man  of  im-' 
portance.  In  a  few  years  the  house  in  Moor  Street  became  insufficient 
for  his  needs,  and  by  1745  he  had  amassed  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to 
build  a  large  mansion  for  himself5.  From  this  time  until  1749,  No.  22 
Moor  Street  was  used  only  as  a  warehouse ;  after  that  year  it  seems  to 
have  been  given  up6. 

He  took,  says  Hutton,  a  building  lease  of  eight  acres,  two  furlongs 
north-east  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Easy  Hill.  Here 
he  had  built  the  house  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days7. 

1  See  Documents.  One  advertisement,  which  ap-  japanner,  or  that  the  'Severall  Years'  is  in  the  nature 
peared  in  Aris'  Birmingham  Gazette  of  May  11,1767,  of  an  exaggeration.  It  will  probably  be  most  correct  to 
runs  as  follows:  'Any  Boy  of  a  decent  Family,  say  that  about  1740  he  was  an  established  manufacturer 
who  has  a  Genius  and  Turn  for  Drawing,  will  be  of  japanned  goods  of  an  equal  quality  with  others  in 
taken  on  trial  on  moderate  terms.  Any  Painters,  of  the  market,  and  that  the  taste  and  skill  bestowed  upon 
tolerable  Abilities,  may  have  constant  Employment.'  them  soon  gained  him  the  pre-eminence.  In  the  lack 
This  notice  is,  of  course,  of  much  later  date,  but  it  of  positive  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  give  unqualified 
shows  that  Baskerville  was  ever  on  the  look  out  for  statements. 

fresh  talent.  4  See  below,  Chap.  in. 

2  See  Documents ;  Baskerville's  Petition.  s  For  which  he  was  rated  in  a  special  list  called 

3  There  seems  to  be  some  little  doubt  as  regards  The  Foreign,  being  outside  the  old  Manor  or  borough 
the  exact  date  when  Baskerville  began  his  japanning  of  Birmingham.  Thus :  '  Mr  Baskerville's  house  and 
business.    Father  Frank  [Absolom  Peers]  (Local  N.  land — is.  Bd.'    Rate  Book  for  17  51. 

and  Q.,  No.  439)  says:  'He  commenced  about  1740  6  Baskerville  had  purchased  the  lease  of  his  house 
to  manufacture  tea-trays,  salvers,  bread-baskets,  etc'  at  22  Moor  Street,  for  he  paid  18  shillings  per  annum 
Now  the  first  sentence  of  the  rough  draft  of  Basker-  ground  rent  to  Lench's  trust  from  1740  until  1748. 
ville's  petition  runs  as  follows :  '  That  your  Petitioner  7  The  actual  estate,  Mr  Timmins  supposed,  '  in- 
after  many  Essays  made  by  him  for  the  Space  of  eluded  the  block  bounded  by  Broad  Street,  King 
Severall  Years....'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  either  Alfred's  Place,  Cambridge  Street,  and  Easy  Row' 
that  1736  is  the  date  of  his  commencement  as  a  (Local  N.  and  Q.,  No.  38).    From  Samuel  Bradford's 
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Here  in  his  pleasaunce — his  'little  Eden,'  as  Hutton  has  it — he  hoped, 
no  doubt,  to  enjoy  the  peace  which  he  considered  the  comparative 
solitude  of  the  place  should  ensure.  His  choice  was  certainly  an 
admirable  one,  and  while  still  occupying  himself  with  the  business  in 
Moor  Street,  he  set  out  to  assert  that  position  amongst  his  fellow-citizens 
which  he  felt  he  deserved.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased  a  most 
gorgeous  chariot — one  can  hardly  call  it  a  carriage — and  a  pair  of,  if  not 
four,  cream-coloured  horses.  The  panels  of  his  chariot  were  each  and 
all  in  the  nature  of  a  picture  'got  up  in  the  japanware  fashion.'  He 


map,  drawn  in  1750,  we  find  that  the  estate  was 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Meredith's  Bowling 
Green,  and  on  the  south  by  '  Old  Bricklin  Close.' 
Hanson's  map,  issued  some  twenty-eight  years  later, 
shows  considerable  changes  in  the  surrounding  topo- 
graphy, whilst  Baskerville's  garden  appears  to  have 
increased  in  area.  Easy  Row  is  shown  on  this  second 
map,  and  some  iron  foundries  adjoin  the  field  to  the 
south  of  the  printer's  garden. 

A  writer  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail  of  Feb.  3, 
1886,  has  the  following  description  :  'The  pasture  was 
luxuriant,  great  elm  trees  shaded  the  park-like  expanse 
of  verdure,  an  ample  fish-pond  stretched  away  west- 
wards, and  a  picturesque  disused  windmill  standing 
upon  a  slight  elevation  was  ready  to  be  converted  into 
the  most  captivating  of  summer-houses.... Of  the  house 
which  he  built  for  himself  we  have  engravings,  and 
as  many  remains  as  one  would  care  to  preserve  of 
that  particular  style  of  architecture.  The  substantial 
residences  of  Baskerville's  day  are  mostly  all  alike,  or, 
at  least,  have  so  strong  a  resemblance  the  one  to  the 
other  that  a  single  example  will  serve  for  many.... 
Certain  rows  of  red  brick  having  been  well  and  truly 
laid  straight  to  form  the  walls,  in  a  like  manner  certain 
portions  of  these  rows  have  been  left  out  at  certain 
intervals,  with  the  result  of  forming  doors  and  window- 
spaces.  A  pediment  in  the  shape  of  a  red-brick  equi- 
lateral triangle  is  then  placed  over  the  exact  centre 
of  the  front,  and  he  who  additionally  sacrificed  to  the 
arts,  as  Baskerville  did,  to  the  extent  of  a  plaster  urn 
at  each  end  of  the  parapet,  was  considered  to  have 
achieved  a  really  dignified  result.' 

Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  an  eminent  Scottish 
minister,  came  to  Birmingham  some  years  after  Basker- 
ville had  established  his  press,  and  records  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Easy  Hill.  '  Baskerville's  house,'  he  wrote, 
'  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and,  in  its 
way,  handsome  and  elegant.  What  struck  us  most 
was  his  first  kitchen,  which  was  most  completely 


furnished  with  everything  that  could  be  wanted,  kept 
as  clean  and  bright  as  if  it  had  come  straight  from  the 
shop,  for  it  was  used,  and  the  fineness  of  the  kitchen 
was  a  great  point  in  the  family,  for  here  they  received 
their  company,  and  there  we  were  entertained  with 
coffee  and  chocolate.' 

Derrick,  too,  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  has  left  another  record  of  Baskerville's 
house.  'His  appartements,'  he  wrote,  'are  elegant; 
his  staircase  is  particularly  curious ;  and  the  room  in 
which  he  dines,  and  calls  a  smoaking  room,  is  very 
handsome.  The  grate  and  furniture  belonging  to  it 
are,  I  think,  of  bright  wrought  iron,  and  cost  him 
a  round  sum.' 

The  actual  house  was  sold  to  Mr  Ryland  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1778,  and  Langford  {A  Century  of 
Birmingham  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  302)  gives  a  para- 
graph culled  from  the  auctioneer's  advertisement. 
'The  out  Offices,'  it  runs,  'consist  of  a  large 
Kitchen,  with  Servants'  Rooms  over  it,  a  Butler's 
and  common  Pantry,  Brewhouse,  two  pumps,  one 
hard  and  the  other  soft  Water,  a  four-stalled  stable, 
and  Coach  House,  a  good  Garden,  with  Green- 
House,  and  Garden-House,  spacious  Warehouses 
and  Workshops,  suitable  for  the  Merchantile  Busi- 
ness, or  any  extensive  Manufactory,  together  with 
about  seven  Acres  of  rich  Pasture  Land  in  high 
condition,  Part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  Shady  Walks, 
adorned  with  Shrubberies,  Fish  Ponds,  and  Grotto ; 
the  whole  in  a  Ring-Fence,  great  part  of  it  enclosed 
by  a  Brick- Wall,  and  is  on  Account  of  its  elevated 
situation,  and  near  affinity  to  the  Canal,  a  very  de- 
sirable spot  to  build  upon.' 

For  a  full  description  of  the  house  see  the 
auctioneer's  advertisement  in  the  Timmins  Collection. 
Baskerville  House,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  suffered 
in  the  Birmingham  riots.  (See  Appendix  iv.)  It 
was  finally  demolished  towards  the  end  of  last 
century. 


Plate  III. 


THE  RISE  TO  FORTUNE 


affected  clothes  of  the  most  gorgeous  description,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  smothered  himself  in  gold  lace  on  all  possible  occasions1.  As  often 
as  not  he  was  to  be  seen  arrayed  in  a  green  coat  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
and  not  content  with  wearing  such  clothes  when  one  would  suppose 
there  was  most  need  for  them,  that  is  to  say  when  official  dress  was 
required — during  the  time  for  example  when  he  was  High  Bailiff  of 
Birmingham  in  1761 — but  also  at  ceremonies  the  reverse  of  joyful. 
Smiles  records  the  fact  that  the  printer  attended  the  funeral  of  John 
Wyatt  (a  Birmingham  inventor)  in  1766  in  a  new  suit  of  bright  colours 
and  gold  lace2.  But  it  was  the  carriage — that  'pattern-card  of  his 
trade3' — as  Hutton  puts  it,  which  most  attracted  the  public  attention, 
and  the  sight  of  Baskerville  being  driven  through  the  town  in  his 
gorgeous  equipage  excited  no  small  admiration.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  some  who  viewed  the  japanner's  almost  meteoric  rise  with  some- 
thing like  suspicion,  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  rumours  to  the  effect 
that  all  this  parade  merely  disguised  financial  troubles.  So  much  so  was 
this  the  case  that  in  1749  Baskerville  was  moved  to  publish  a  public 
refutation  of  some  charges  of  the  sort  which  had  been  laid  at  his 
door4. 

Thus  by  the  time  when  Baskerville  began  to  look  round  for  a  new 
field  to  conquer,  he  was  already  a  middle-aged  man.    He  had  amassed  a 


1  Hutton,  and  various  notes,  Timmins  MSS.  Mark 
Noble  says:  'His  favourite  dress  was  green,  edged 
with  narrow  gold  lace;  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  a 
very  broad  gold  lace;  and  a  small  round  hat,  like- 
wise edged  with  gold  lace.' 

2  Smiles,  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt. 

3  'As  he  was  proud  of  the  trade  by  which  he  first 
made  his  fortune,  he  used  to  drive  about  Birmingham 
Streets  a  century  ago  in  a  carriage,  the  panels  of  which 
were  decorated  by  the  japanner's  art.... In  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Vol.  II.  No.  5) 
a  paper  is  given  by  Mr  Harrod,  in  which  a  remarkable 
carriage,  now  preserved  in  Wiltshire,  is  described.  It 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  so  remarkable  a  relic  of 
the  great  printer  has  come  to  our  days ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  carriage  described  is  the  one  which 
Baskerville  himself  adorned.  If  not,  it  is  worth  while 
to  enquire  who  could  have  constructed  and  decorated 
so  extraordinary  a  conveyance.  The  very  "hanging 
of  the  body  "  seems  to  show  the  printer's  mechanical 


skill,  and  the  decorations  are  so  curious  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  "sheriff"  of  Wiltshire  would  have 
indulged  in  such  a  freak'  {Local  N.  and  Q.,  No.  152 — 
Timmins).    See  Documents. 

In  a  later  note,  Mr  Timmins  adds:  'Mr  Harrod 
informs  me  that  it  [the  carriage]  was  evidently  meant 
for  four  horses,  as  the  harness  shows.  Our  Basker- 
ville drove  only  a  pair,  according  to  common  report.' 
This  may  have  been  so,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  Baskerville's  house  was  sold,  the  stable  was 
called  '  four-stalled.'  Unfortunately,  we  believe  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Manton  carriage  has  never  been 
completely  solved,  but  it  seems  rather  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  but  Baskerville  himself  could  have 
had  such  a  curiosity  put  together.  One  must  re- 
member, too,  that  Hutton  remarks  upon  the  fact 
that  each  panel  in  Baskerville's  carriage  was  a  distinct 
picture.  In  the  Manton  carriage  no  two  panels  are 
identical. 

4  See  Documents. 
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large  fortune,  and  had  spent  no  less  than  £6000  on  his  house  at  Easy 
Hill1.  By  1750  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  with  ambitions, 
however,  which  were  only  realized  after  many  more  years  of  careful 
experimenting,  frequent  disappointments,  and  no  small  expenditure2. 


1  See  Baskerville's  Will. 

2  It  should  here  be  noted  that  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  specimen  of  Baskerville's  japanned  work — with  a 
possible  exception  in  the  case  of  the  carriage  described 


above — has  come  down  to  us.  The  only  actual  piece 
of  work  we  have  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  is  the  slate. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TYPEFOUNDER  AND  PRINTER  (1750— 1757). 

'In  1720,'  says  T.  B.  Reed,  'the  art  of  letter-founding  had  been  roused 
from  its  lethargy  by  the  genius  of  a  gunsmith's  apprentice1.'  It  was 
owing  to  William  Caslon  that  English  letter-founding  became  of  inter- 
national importance  in  the  world  of  printing,  for  his  work  '  so  far  surpassed 
the  best  productions  of  foreign  artificers,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
types  ceased,  and  his  types,  in  their  turn,  were  frequently  exported  to  the 
continent2.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  practically  no  j 
real  typefoundry  in  England,  and  most  of  the  type  in  use  in  this  country 
was  imported  from  Holland.  But  in  1737  Caslon  issued  a  specimen  sheet 
of  his  founts,  and  after  that  date  England  could  depend  upon  her  own 
resources  for  types.  William  Caslon's  brother  Samuel,  who  was  his 
mould-maker3,  afterwards  lived  in  the  same  capacity  with  a  Birmingham 
typefounder,  William  Anderton4.  It  is  not  quite  clear  when  Anderton 
started  his  foundry,  but  he  printed  'a  little  specimen  of  Great  Primer, 
Roman,  and  Italic,  in  the  year  17535.'  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Baskerville  as  one  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  formation  of 
letters,  had  become  acquainted  with  Anderton,  and  possibly  with  Samuel 
Caslon  himself ;  at  any  rate  we  see  here  a  probable  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  japanner's  interest  became  more  than  ordinarily  aroused  in 
William  Caslon's  work.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  formation  of  beautiful  letters — he  had  both  written  them  upon  paper 
and  cut  them  into  stone, — and  Caslon  must  have  appeared  to  him  in  the 
nature  of  a  rival  designer.    New  fields  unfolded  themselves  to  his  imagina- 

1  Old  English  Letter  Foundries,  p.  269.  4  Rowe  Mores,   Dissertation  on  English  Letter 

2  Timperley,  History  of  Printing,  p.  714.  Founders,  p.  86. 

3  ibid.  p.  715.  6  ibid.  p.  86. 
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tion,  and  just  as  he  had  turned  some  fifteen  years  before  from  letter-writing 
to  japanning,  so  now  he  gave  the  best  of  his  attention  to  the  designing  of 
fresh  letters  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  printing.  Such  an  idea  was  only 
a  natural  progression. 

At  the  outset  it  appeared  to  Baskerville  that  success  in  his  new  under- 
taking could  only  follow  on  the  practice  of  new  methods  and  on  fresh 
discoveries  in  purely  technical  matters.  It  must  have  come  to  him  early 
in  his  typefounding  experiments  that  to  achieve  great  fame  he  would  not 
only  have  to  cut  types  which  should  be  superior  to  any  of  those  which 
had  already  appeared  (including  Caslon's),  but  also  that  he  would  have  to 
be  his  own  printer.  'Much  of  the  beauty  of  Caslon's  type,'  says  Reed, 
'  was  lost  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  indifferent  printers,  who  lacked 
the  art  of  displaying  them  with  all  the  refinement  which  characterized 
the  typefounder's  sheet1.'  A  comparison  between  this  latter  and  the 
average  book  printed  with  a  Caslon  type  would  be  enough  to  prove,  to 
one  so  fastidious  as  Baskerville,  that  a  foundry  without  a  printing  press 
would  prove  of  very  little  value.  Indeed  we  know  that  the  press  and 
other  apparatus  for  printing  were  made  under  his  own  supervision  at 
Easy  Hill2,  and  as  he  had  one  press  at  work  in  1752,  the  apparent  date  of 
his  first  printed  sheet3,  it  seems  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
new  experiments,  he  was  determined  to  occupy  himself  both  with  type- 
founding  and  printing. 

Typographically  the  books  of  Baskerville's  day  were  of  the  dullest  and 
most  mediocre  description.  It  occurred  to  him  that  his  knowledge  of 
japanning  might  stand  him  in  good  stead,  and,  as  a  result  of  many 
experiments,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  a  paper  which  had  been 
varnished  in  a  certain  way  ;  in  a  word,  very  similar  processes  to  those 
used  for  his  japanned  goods  were  used  later  for  his  books.  What  these 
processes  were  will  appear  a  little  later ;  at  present  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  his  invention  of  a  new  kind  of  paper  and  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  production  of  his  books  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  world  something 
entirely  novel  in  the  matter  of  fine  printing.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
it  was  this  very  introduction  of  japanning  into  fresh  fields  which  was, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  cause  of  his  comparative  failure. 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Midland  Institute,  Nov.         2  Letter  to  Horace  Walpole. 
Z3,  1882.  3  Letter  to  Dodsley,  Oct.  2,  1752. 
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Baskerville's  proposals,  therefore,  took  shape  in  the  following  manner. 
There  was  to  be  a  new  typography,  and  for  its  introduction  four  points 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  were,  first  the  character  of  the 
types  themselves ;  secondly  there  was  the  press,  thirdly  the  paper  and 
ink,  and  lastly  the  actual  mode  of  printing.  Let  us  consider  these  points 
in  order. 

In  the  preface  to  his  second  book,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Baskerville 
took  the  world  into  his  confidence.  'Amongst  the  several  mechanical 
Arts,'  he  wrote,  'that  have  engaged  my  attention  there  is  no  one  I  have 
pursued  with  so  much  steadiness  and  pleasure  as  that  of  Letter  Founding. 
Having  been  an  early  admirer  of  the  beauty  of  Letters,  I  became  in- 
sensibly desirous  of  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  them.  I  formed 
to  myself  Ideas  of  greater  accuracy  than  had  yet  appeared,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  Sett  of  Types  according  to  what  I  conceived  to 
be  their  true  proportion.'  In  this  same  preface — the  only  one  written  by 
himself — he  has  an  appreciation  of  William  Caslon.  'Mr  Caslon,'  he 
wrote,  'is  an  Artist,  to  whom  the  Republic  of  Learning  has  great  obliga- 
tions ;  his  ingenuity  has  left  a  fairer  copy  for  my  emulation,  than  any 
other  master.  In  his  great  variety  of  Characters  I  intend  not  to  follow 
him;  the  Roman  and  Italic  are  all  I  have  hitherto  [1758]  attempted;  if 
in  these  he  has  left  room  for  improvement,  it  is  probably  more  owing  to 
that  variety  that  divided  his  attention  than  to  any  other  cause.  I  honour 
his  merit,  and  only  wish  to  derive  some  small  share  of  reputation  from  an 
Art  which  proves  accidentally  to  have  been  the  object  of  our  mutual 
pursuit.'  The  initial  labour  was  of  course  immense1,  but  Baskerville's 
experiments  in  calligraphy  had  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  finish 
that  he  already  knew  in  a  great  measure  what  he  desired.    'Apx*!  Vfufrv 


1  '  He  had  first  to  design  his  model  alphabet  letter 
by  letter,  so  that  each  letter  should  bear  its  due  relation 
to  the  other  letters,  on  a  scale  of  absolute  proportion. 
The  design  fixed,  the  next  step  was  to  decide  the 

particular  size  on  which  he  would  begin  Then 

came  the  critical  manual  operation  of  cutting  each 
letter  separately  in  relief,  on  steel,  to  form  the  punch. 

 Each  punch  would  then  have  to  be  hardened  and 

struck  into  copper  to  form  the  matrix,  and  each 
matrix  would  need  to  be  justified  and  adjusted  to 
the  type  mould,  so  as  to  produce  a  type  not  only 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  punch,  but  absolutely 


square  with  every  other  letter  of  the  fount  The 

moulds  for  casting  the  type... would  have  to  be  con- 
structed each  of  a  large  number  of  separate  pieces  of 
iron  and  wood,  fitted  together  with  the  most  delicate 
precision,  so  that  every  type  would  come  out  uniform 
in  height  and  body.    When  matrixes  and  moulds  were 

ready  the  operation  of  casting  would  ensue  The 

types  would  require  dressing  before  they  could  be 
used:  a  delicate  operation,  consisting  in  the  smoothing 
away  of  every  chance  irregularity  left  by  the  casting, 
without  interfering  with  the  mathematical  height  and 
squareness  of  the  letter....'    Reed's  Paper,  1882. 
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TravTos.  For  the  actual  cutting  of  the  punches  he  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  an  artist,  John  Handy,  who  worked  well  with  him1;  and  with 
Handy  to  help  him,  days,  months,  years  passed  before  a  single  fount  was 
completed.  Baskerville  had  elected  to  begin  with  a  fount  of  Great 
Primer,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1752  that  he  was  able  to 
report  progress. 

In  the  meantime  others  besides  Baskerville  himself  had  become 
interested  in  the  work  in  hand.  The  poet  Shenstone,  whose  house  'The 
Leasowes'  was — 'a  morning's  ride  from  Easy  Hill2, — had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  typefounder,  and  it  was  probably  through  his  intro- 
duction that  Baskerville  met  the  London  publisher  and  playwright,  Robert 
Dodsley.  Dodsley  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  work  at  Easy  Hill,  and 
somehow  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  place  Baskerville's 
first  book,  when  it  appeared,  on  the  London  market.  From  1752  until 
Dodsley's  death,  a  correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  two. 

From  some  time,  then,  in  1750,  until  about  the  autumn  of  1752, 
Baskerville  was  quietly  proceeding  with  his  typefounding,  during  which 
time  the  apparatus  for  printing  was  being  set  up  in  his  house.  Money 
was  still  coming  in  from  the  japanning  business,  but  some  hundreds  of 
pounds — variously  given  as  £600  and  £800 3 — were  spent  upon  the  types. 
Some  short  time  before  October,  he  was  able  to  send  Dodsley  the  first 
specimen  sheet  of  his  work.  'To  remove  in  some  measure  your  im- 
patience,' ran  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  2,  1752,  which  accompanied  some 
further  specimens,  'I  have  sent  you  an  impression  of  fourteen  punches  of 
the  Two-lines  Great  Primer,  which  have  been  begun  and  finished  in  nine 
days  only,  and  contain  all  the  letters  Roman  necessary  in  the  Titles  and 
Half-titles.'  As  regards  his  own  opinion  of  his  labours,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  them,  so  far  as  they  had  gone.  'I  cannot 
forbear,'  he  wrote  in  the  same  letter,  'saying  they  please  me,  as  I  can 
make  nothing  more  correct,  nor  shall  you  see  anything  of  mine  much  less 
so.    You'll  observe  they  strike  the  eye  much  more  sensibly  than  the 

1  'Towards  the  end  of  1792  died  Mr  John  Handy,          2  Timmins  MSS. 
the  artist  who  cut  the  punches  for  Baskerville's  types,         3  '  He  sunk  ^600  before  he  could  produce  one 

and  for  twelve  years  was  employed  in  a  similar  way  letter  to  please  himself,  and  some  thousands  before  the 

at  the  Birmingham  Typefoundry  of  Mr  Swinney.'  shallow  stream  of  profit  began  to  flow.'  Hutton, 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  1793,  p.  91.    For  Swinney,  History  of  Birmingham,  p.  196.    Dibdin  gives  the  sum 

see  App.  iii.  as  ^800.    Introd.  to  Classics,  ii.  p.  555. 
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smaller  Characters,  tho'  equally  perfect,  till  the  press  shews  them  to  more 
advantage.'  The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  completed.  The  letter 
also  gives  one  or  two  details.  'The  R  wants  a  few  slight  touches,  and 
the  Y  half  an  hour's  correction.'  Mention  of  the  Italics — perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  Baskerville's  work — brings  the  letter  to  a  close. 
'This  day,'  wrote  Baskerville,  'we  have  resolutely  set  about  thirteen  of 
the  same  siz'd  Italic  Capitals,  which  will  not  be  at  all  inferior  to  the 
Roman,  and  I  doubt  not  to  complete  them  in  a  fortnight.  You  need, 
therefore,  be  in  no  pain  about  our  being  ready  by  the  time  appointed.' 
Some  agreement  as  to  date  had  been  made,  though  whether  this  actuallv 
concerned  an  edition  of  Virgil  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  could  hardly  have 
mattered  to  Dodsley  in  what  year  the  book  came  out,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  he  was  not  publishing  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  True, 
a  year  later,  he  advertised  the  Virgil  to  a  wide  extent,  but  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  foundry  was  still  in  process  of  formation,  no  definite 
arrangement  with  regard  to  it  could  very  well  have  been  made.  Basker- 
ville, however,  was  in  no  mood  to  be  hurried,  and  did  his  work  regardless 
of  time,  and,  to  an  extent,  of  money.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  month, 
after  mentioning  that  he  was  at  work  on  the  figures,  he  says:  'You  may 
depend  on  my  being  ready  by  your  time  (Christmas),  but  if  more  time 
could  be  allowed,  I  should  make  use  of  it  all  in  correcting  and  justifying. 
So  much  depends  on  appearing  perfect  on  first  starting...'  Dodsley, 
whatever  their  agreement  may  have  been,  must  have  seen  that  no  good 
could  come  from  hurry  ;  and  the  next  letter  we  have  from  Baskerville  to 
him  is  dated  1 6th  Jan.,  1754.  By  this  time  the  scheme  for  printing  the 
Virgil  had  been  decided  upon,  and  specimens  of  his  work  had  been 
distributed.  The  foundry,  too,  had  become  considerably  enlarged.  The 
Great  Primer  fount  had  been  finished,  and  he  was  making  '  good  progress 
in  the  English'  (used  for  the  list  of  subscribers  in  the  Virgil).  Besides 
these  there  was  'a  new  alphabet  of  Two-line  Double  Pica  and  Two-line 
Small  Pica  capitals  for  titles,  not  one  of  which  I  can  mend  with  a  wish, 
as  they  come  up  to  the  most  perfect  idea  I  have  of  letters.' 

Here,  then,  was  Baskerville  provided  with  a  small  foundry,  ready  to 
embark  upon  his  first  experiment  in  typography.  From  that  time  it  was 
several  times  enlarged1,  until  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  included — 

1  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Baskerville  dated  London,  foundery.  Here  are  all  the  matrices  of  Rumford's 
21  Sept.,  1773-  says:  'You  speak  of  enlarging  your     and  James'  founderies  to  be  sold.    There  seems  to 
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omitting  for  the  moment  the  Greek  founts  which  he  did  not  use  him- 
self1— twenty-three  complete  founts.  Of  these  few  during  his  lifetime 
were  sold,  although  a  certain  number  found  their  way  into  other 
Birmingham  printing  houses2.  The  majority  of  them  were  reserved  by 
Baskerville  for  his  own  use — at  first  by  inclination,  but  later  by  necessity. 
The  Baskerville  types  themselves  (apart  from  any  consideration  of  the 
Greek  founts)  have  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  both  favourable 
and  the  reverse.  Setting  aside  as  far  as  possible,  the  question  of  his 
actual  typography  or  the  ink  and  paper  of  which  he  made  use,  one  finds 
that  many  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who 
belonged  to  a  later  generation,  had  but  small  praise  for  the  actual  letters. 
No  sooner  had  Baskerville  published  one  or  two  books  than  it  was  com- 
monly asserted  amongst  those  who  professed  to  know  anything  about 
books  that  the  letters  were  hurtful  to  the  eye,  that  the  thick  strokes 
were  in  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  thin  strokes.  Such  a  criticism  is  not 
altogether  fair,  for  each  letter  will  be  found  to  combine  simplicity  with 
exactness,  and,  compared  with  those  of  the  majority  of  foreign  founts,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  thick  and  thin  strokes  go  to  no  such  extremes.  It 
is  possible  that  those  who  had  so  much  to  say  against  Baskerville's  letters 
would  have  had  little  to  say,  had  his  paper  not  been  of  the  smooth  and 
glossy  kind.  While  his  paper  undoubtedly  helped  his  printing — and 
surely  this  should  be  considered  a  legitimate  help — it  had  a  prejudicial 
effect,  but  only,  we  imagine,  with  those  who  mistook  a  possible  fault  in 
the  paper  for  a  fault  in  the  type  itself.  In  the  Italics  Baskerville  specially 
succeeded,  for  these  letters  of  his  had  nothing  of  that  cramped  character 
which  is  seen  in  the  Italics  of  other  foundries  of  his  time.  Their 
obliqueness  is  less  pronounced,  and  a  whole  page  printed  with  Basker- 
ville's Italics  is  not  wearisome.  '  In  the  Italic  letter,'  says  Dibdin, 
'whether  Capital  or  small,  he  stands  unrivalled;  such  elegance,  freedom, 
and  perfect  symmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Aldus  and  Colinaeus3.'  Yet  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  the 
types  as  a  whole  created  a  prejudice.    Franklin,  who  was  one  of  Basker- 

be  among  them  some  tolerable  Hebrews  and  Greeks.  few  years  after  her  husband's  death.    See  infra. 
I  suppose  you  know  them.    Shall  I  buy  any  of  them  1  See  below,  Chap.  V. 

for  you?...'  The  matrices  mentioned  were,  apparently,  a  See  App.  iii. 

purchased  by  one  of  the  Caslons.    The  typefounding  3  Introd.  ii.  p.  336. 

business  was  continued  by  Mrs  Baskerville  for  some 
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ville's  warmest  admirers,  wrote  him  an  amusing  letter  three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Virgil. 

Craven  Street,  London,  1760. 

Dear  Sir, 

Let  me  give  you  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  prejudice  some  have  entertained 
against  your  work.  Soon  after  I  returned,  discoursing  with  a  gentleman  concerning  the 
artists  of  Birmingham,  he  said  you  would  be  the  means  of  blinding  all  the  readers  of  the 
nation,  for  the  strokes  of  your  letters  being  too  thin  and  narrow,  hurt  the  eye,  and  he 
could  never  read  a  line  of  them  without  pain.  '  I  thought,'  said  I,  '  you  were  going  to 
complain  of  the  gloss  on  the  paper  some  object  to.'  1  No,  no,'  said  he,  '  I  have  heard 
that  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  that;  it  is  in  the  form  and  cut  of  the  letters  themselves, 
they  have  not  that  height  and  thickness  of  the  stroke  which  makes  the  common  printing 
so  much  more  comfortable  to  the  eye.'  You  see  this  gentleman  was  a  connoisseur.  In 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  support  your  character  against  the  charge;  he  knew  what  he  felt, 
and  could  see  the  reason  of  it,  and  several  other  gentlemen  among  his  friends  had  made 
the  same  observation,  etc.  Yesterday  he  called  to  visit  me,  when,  mischievously  bent  to 
try  his  judgement,  I  stepped  into  my  closet,  tore  off  the  top  of  Mr  Caslon's  Specimen, 
and  produced  it  to  him  as  yours,  brought  with  me  from  Birmingham  saying,  I  had  been 
examining  it,  since  he  spoke  to  me,  and  could  not  for  my  life  perceive  the  disproportion 
he  mentioned,  desiring  him  to  point  it  out  to  me.  He  readily  undertook  it,  and  went 
over  the  several  founts,  showing  me  everywhere  what  he  thought  instances  of  that  dispro- 
portion ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  then  read  the  specimen  without  feeling  very 
strongly  the  pain  he  had  mentioned  to  me.  I  spared  him  that  time  the  confusion  of 
being  told,  that  these  were  the  types  he  had  been  reading  all  his  life,  with  so  much  ease 
to  his  eyes;  the  types  his  adored  Newton  is  printed  with,  on  which  he  has  pored  not  a 
little ;  nay  the  very  types  his  own  book  is  printed  with  (for  he  is  himself  an  author),  and 
yet  never  discovered  the  painful  disproportion  in  them,  till  he  thought  they  were  yours. 

I  am,  etc. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

Franklin's  experience  might  probably  have  been  repeated,  had  anyone 
gone  to  the  same  trouble.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  letter  that  the 
critic  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  his  dislike  of  Baskerville's  work  did 
not  follow  on  the  gloss  of  the  paper. 

Rowe  Mores1  has  likewise  no  good  word  for  Baskerville's  types. 
'Mr  Baskerville,'  he  wrote,  'made  some  attempts  at  letter-cutting,  but 
desisted,  with  good  reason.  He  can  hardly  claim  a  place  amongst  letter- 
cutters.  His  typographical  excellence  lay  more  in  trim,  glossy  paper  to 
dim  the  sight.'    With  this  view  Nichols  expressed  himself  as  more  or 

1  Dissert,  p.  86. 
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less  in  agreement ;  the  type,  he  considered,  was  too  sharp,  and  offended 
the  reader's  patience.  A  somewhat  similar  verdict  was  passed  by 
Dr  Bedford,  who  in  a  letter  written  to  Richardson  of  Durham  on 
Oct.  29,  17581,  says:  'By  Baskerville's  specimen  of  his  types,  you  will 

perceive  how  much  the  elegance  of  them  is  owing  to  his  paper  and  I 

was  informed  that  whenever  they  came  to  be  used  by  common  pressmen 
and  with  common  materials  they  will  lose  of  their  beauty  considerably. 
Hence,  perhaps,  this  specimen  may  become  very  curious  (when  he  is  no 
more,  and  the  types  cannot  be  set  off  in  the  same  perfection)  and  a  great 
piece  of  Vertu.'  Reed,  in  speaking  of  Baskerville's  specimen  of  1762, 
when  a  fount  of  Nonpareil  had  been  added,  as  '  incomparably  the  most 
beautiful  type-specimen  of  its  day,'  qualifies  his  statement  by  adding  'that 
not  a  little  of  its  beauty  is  due  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  ink  and  the  gloss  of 
the  paper.'  In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  common  prejudice 
against  Baskerville's  types,  he  says:  'There  was  just  sufficient  truth  in 
the  complaint  to  render  it  particularly  damaging.  It  was  no  doubt 
greatly  exaggerated  by  trade  jealousy  and  ignorance.'  This  is  a  point  of 
some  importance,  for  Baskerville  refused  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with 
other  printers,  and  by  consequence  had  almost  the  whole  of  the  publishers 
and  booksellers  against  him. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  European  Magazine,  for  Dec.  1785, 
praises  the  ink  and  paper,  but  objects  that  the  'type  was  thicker  than 
usual  in  the  thick  strokes,  and  finer  in  the  fine,  and  was  sharpened  in  the 
angles  in  a  novel  manner ;  all  these  combined  gave  his  editions  a  nice 
look,'  but  continued  reading  fatigued  the  eye.  Since  that  date  the  feeling 
has  changed  to  one  of  almost  boundless  admiration. 

With  all  this,  Baskerville  was  treated  to  a  greater  measure  of  fame  abroad 
than  he  experienced  at  home.  Yet  even  in  England  there  were  several 
firms  of  typefounders  and  designers  who  avowedly  used  his  types  for  their 
models.  Thus  the  late  Mr  John  Bragg,  speaking  of  William  Hollins, 
a  well-known  Birmingham  architect  and  statuary,  and  author  of  The 
British  Standard  of  the  Capital  Letters  contained  in  the  Roman  Alphabet,  &c, 
&c,  says  :  '  Peter  Hollins  Esq.  son  of  the  above,  gave  me  his  copy  of  this 
sheet  [the  specimen  of  1762]  and  informs  me  that  it  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  that  it  was  the  constant  authority  to  him  and  his  workmen  for  letter- 

1  Nichols,  lllustr.,  i.  p.  813. 
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forms.  His  father  produced  a  work  on  the  geometrical  rules  by  which 
good  letters  might  be  struck  and  this  sheet  was  the  identical  one  used  for 
his  model  forms.  Mr  Hollins  also  states  that  the  best  sign  painters  of 
the  last  century  availed  themselves  of  the  same  sheet  as  their  ideal  of 
perfect  letter-forms1.'  Here  we  see  Baskerville  influencing  men  who 
treated  the  formation  of  letters  in  the  most  scientific  way  open  to  them. 
Yet  there  were  contemporary  typefounders  who  were  bound  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  popular  prejudice.  Such  was  the  case  with  Edmund 
Fry,  who,  about  1764,  commenced  'with  improved  imitations  of  Basker- 
ville's  founts,  in  all  sizes ;  but  they  did  not  meet  with  encouragement 
from  the  printers,  whose  offices  were  generally  stored  with  the  Caslon 
founts,  formed  of  Dutch  models2.'  At  a  later  date,  however,  there  was 
for  a  short  time  (short,  because  the  nineteenth  century  brought  in  its 
wake  a  host  of  new  though  appalling  types  which  swept  away  speedily 
enough  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  models)  when  founts  were  cut 
after  Baskerville's  work.  Notably  among  these  were  those  cut  by 
William  Martin,  a  brother  of  Baskerville's  foreman,  for  William  Bulmer 
of  the  Shakespeare  Press,  and  McCreery  of  Liverpool.  But  even  then 
Caslon  types  were  in  the  main  used.  Abroad  matters  were  hardly  "so  bad. 
Apart  from  the  final  purchase  of  Baskerville's  types  by  Beaumarchais  in 
1 789  s  several  letter-founders  made  Baskerville  their  model.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Specimen  Book  of  types  from  the  Foundry  of  f.  L.  de  Boubers 
printed  at  Brussels  in  1777,  occurs  the  following  passage:  'Everybody 
acknowledges  the  beauty  of  the  Types  cut  by  Mr  Baskerville  and  the 
renown,  so  well  merited,  which  he  has  obtained  has  decided  me  to 
engrave  my  punches  in  exact  imitation  of  his.'  Fournier,  a  great 
admirer,  tempers  his  praise  with  some  reservation.  'Les  caracteres,' 
he  says4,  'sont  graves  avec  beaucoup  de  hardiesse,  les  italiques  sont  les 
meilleures  qu'il  y  ait  dans  toutes  les  Fonderies  d'Angleterre,  mais  les 
romains  sont  un  peu  trop  larges.'  Of  Baskerville's  editions  he  adds, 
'Quoi  qu'elles  fatiguent  un  peu  la  vue,  on  ne  peut  discouvenir  que  ce  ne 
soit  le  plus  belle  chose  qu'on  ait  encore  vue  en  ce  genre.' 

'The  Ink,  Presses,  Chases,  Moulds  for  Casting,  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  printing,'  wrote  Baskerville  to  Horace  Walpole,  'were  made  in  my 

1  Timmins  MSS.  3  See  App.  iii. 

2  Timperley,  History  of  Printing,  p.  94a.  4  Man.  Typ.,  ii.  p.  xxxix. 
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own  Shops.'  In  another  letter  to  a  French  printer  he  gives  a  few  details. 
'My  presses  &c.  are  exactly  on  the  same  construction  of  (sic)  other 
peoples.  But  perhaps  more  accurate  than  any  ever  formed  since  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  ;  to  explain  myself,  I  have  been  able  to 
produce  three  more  perfect  plans  than  have  before  appeared  in  a  letter 
press,  (to  wit)  the  stone,  the  platten  (mine  are  all  of  brass  an  inch  thick) 
the  two  first  may  be  produced  by  any  man  who  has  some  ingenuity  and 
much  attention  ;  but  for  the  third,  all  printers  must  depend  on  the  letter- 
founder.  All  my  presses  were  made  at  home  under  my  own  inspection ; 
for  the  truth  of  the  whole  work  I  refer  you  to  the  enclos'd  specimen, 
produced  at  one  pull  of  the  bar,  the  larger  characters  fully  inked,  the 
smaller  not  over  inked  ;  I  use  but  one  double  of  the  finest  flannel,  others 
two  or  three  double  of  thick  swanskin.'  Everything,  of  course,  had  to 
be  done  by  hand.  Of  the  number  of  presses  which  Baskerville  used 
nothing  is  known.  Except  those  given  above,  no  further  details  about 
the  actual  press  have  come  down. 

Of  Baskerville's  paper  there  is  a  little  more  to  be  told.  At  the  outset 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  spite  of  statements  which  imply  the  reverse 
there  is  no  place,  so  far  as  is  known,  where  the  printer  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  the  paper  used  for  his  books  is  of  his  own  manufacture1.  In 
a  letter,  indeed,  to  Dr  Caryll,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  subject  of  his  Bible,  he  asserts  that  'the  paper  is  very 
good,  and  stands  me  in  27  or  28  shillings  a  ream.'  In  another  letter  he 
says:  'I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  the  paper,'  the  latter  in  this 
case  also  being  required  for  a  book.  Yet  it  is  known  that  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  the  printer  was  carrying  out  a  number  of  experi- 
ments2 with  paper  of  his  own  manufacture.    We  have  advertisements3  or 


1  '  He  manufactures  his  own  paper  '  Derrick. 

2  Baskerville  apparently  did  not  refrain  from  enter- 
ing into  certain  competitions  for  paper-making.  In 
the  Description  of  the  Machines  and  Models  at  the  Society 
of  Arts.  4to,  1772,  p.  218,  he  is  mentioned  by  name. 
'Mr  Baskerville,  of  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the  com- 
petitors for  the  prize  for  making  paper  from  waste 
silk.- 

3  •  The  curious  in  Writing  Paper,'  runs  one  of 
these  notices,  '  may  be  furnished  with  superfine  post 
gilt  or  plain,  glazed  or  unglazed,  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, little  inferior  in  smoothness  to  the  finest 


abortive  vellum.  He  also  sells  [it]  quarto  post  gilt 
and  beautifully  decorated  on  the  borders,  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  quire,  octavo  ditto  at  one 
shilling  and  sixpence ;  and  messages  at  eighteen  pence 
the  dozen ;  and  makes  large  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers.' 

The  'abortive  vellum'  is  so-called  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  from  '  Skins  which  have  had  no  wear, 
and  never  been  scratched  or  torn.'  Still-born  lambs 
give  the  finest  skins. 

'  Messages '  correspond  to  our  modern  octavo 
writing-paper. 
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the  sale  of  a  particular  kind  of  writing  paper  'glazed  or  unglazed'  plain 
or  'beautifully  decorated  on  the  borders.'  What  this  particular  paper 
was,  more  especially  what  kind  of  decorated  border  Baskerville  gave  it,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say,  but  we  do  know  that  it  was  placed  upon  the 
London  market  by  Dodsley  himself1  and  we  may  assume  that  it  resembled 
that  material  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  'vellum-paper.'  It  was 
certainly  the  forerunner  of  the  smooth  glossy  papers  so  widely  used  by 
printers  to-day.  Baskerville  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  inventor  of 
vellum-paper.  A  certain  paper  of  the  kind  still  bears  his  name.  In 
the  Diet,  des  Inventions .. .Par  MM.  Noel,  Carpentie  et  Puissant,  4me 
edition,  Bruxelles,  1838,  there  is  the  following  reference  to  Baskerville  in 
the  article  'Papier  Velin.'  'Ce  papier  est  du  aux  Anglais,  du  moins  nous 
le  presumons,  et  nous  croyons  que  Baskerville  en  est  l'inventeur ;  la 
premiere  edition  de  son  Firgi/e,  qui  parut  en  1757,  etait  imprimee  en 
grande  partie  sur  cette  sorte  de  papier.  MM.  Johannot,  fabricants  de 
papier,  ont  fait  l'essai  du  papier  velin,  en  France  en  1780.' 

Baskerville's  knowledge  of  the  various  processes  of  japanning  gave  him 
the  idea  that  a  'japanned'  paper  would  make  a  better  surface  than  that 
afforded  by  other  contemporary  papers.  In  the  books  of  his  time  the 
ink  gave  the  appearance  of  having  sunk  beneath  the  surface ;  its  blackness 
turned  to  a  nondescript  grey.  To  use  vellum  for  every  copy  he  proposed 
to  print  was  out  of  the  question,  but  his  experiments  resulted  in  a  paper 
whose  surface  did  not  allow  the  ink  to  sink  in  so  far ;  and  Baskerville's 
paper  in  a  great  measure  played  the  part  of  vellum.  It  was  his  intention 
that  the  fineness  of  his  printing  should  be  exhibited  on  an  equally  fine 
background.  In  order  to  obtain  this  background  he  had  a  series  of  hot 
copper  plates  always  in  readiness,  and  between  these  every  sheet  was 
thrust.  The  various  processes  to  which  the  sheets  were  subjected  have 
collectively  been  termed  'hot-pressing.'  It  is  his  hot-pressed  paper 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  separates  Baskerville's  books  from  others 
of  his  time2.    The  peculiar  gloss  which  characterizes  the  productions  of 


1  A  letter  from  Dodsley  to  Baskerville  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  ornamented  paper  which  Basker- 
ville was  probably  manufacturing  from  a  raw  material 
obtained  from  outside.  Unfortunately  this  letter  stands 
almost  alone ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  giving  some  sign 
of  that  business  incapacity  which  Baskerville  showed 
in  his  later  years.    After  a  certain  date,  practically 


every  one  of  his  letters  is  concerned  with  his  monetary 
troubles.    See  Documents. 

2  Hansard  in  his  Typograpbia  (1825)  gives  some 
details  of  the  process  adopted  by  Baskerville.  '  He 
appears,'  says  he,  1  to  have  kept  a  large  number 
of  hot  plates  of  copper  always  ready,  between  which, 
as  soon  as  printed  (aye,  just  as  they  were  discharged 
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the  Baskerville  Press  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  books  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

As  with  the  paper,  so  with  the  ink.  Baskerville  had  good  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  article  then  in  use  amongst  printers.  A  black  in 
an  impure  state,  says  Hansard,  'had  for  a  long  time  satisfied  the  makers  of 
printing  ink,  which,  during  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  received  little 

or  no  improvement,  and  it  was  not  until  Baskerville  that  any 

attention  was  turned  to  the  most  essential  article.  His  scrutinizing  eye 
was  always  in  search  after  improvement,  and  his  mind,  quick  as  his 
vision,  ready  to  mature  the  first  idea.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  dis- 
cover, after  a  lapse  of  time,  a  superior  kind  of  black  for  the  purpose 

required,  and  to  this  success  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
superiority  of  his  printing1  ' 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say:  'His  success  gave  a  stimulus  or 
rivalry  to  others  in  the  trade,  and  a  few,  out  of  many,  attempts,  were  in 
course  of  time  partially  successful.  Some  added  indigo  or  prussian  blues 
to  the  common  ink  of  the  makers,  and  thus  considerably  improved  their 
colour.  Baskerville  used  only  a  black  ink  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  working 
inks  containing  these  pigments,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  off  clear 
impressions  from  wood  cuts  or  small  type,  without  very  considerable 
labour  and  great  loss  of  time,  were  such  drawbacks  on  the  improvement 
as  to  render  it  almost  useless.  Other  printers  procured  samples  of  black 
from  the  continent,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  succeeded  in  finding  a 
better  colour,  but  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  printer  of 
the  entire  art  was  always  a  stumbling  block  in  these  experiments  ' 

The  importance  of  Baskerville's  discovery  of  a  purer  'black'  is  greater 
than  might  appear  at  first  sight,  for  not  only  did  it  give  to  his  own  books 
much  of  their  fine  effect,  but  it  was  also  largely  made  use  of  at  the  end 
of  the  century  when  Bulmer  had  started  the  Shakespeare  Press.  'The 
discovery  of  Baskerville,'  wrote  Hansard,  'lay  dormant  from  the  time  of 
his  death  till  1790,  when  through  Mr  Robert  Martin  of  Birmingham, 
his  apprentice,  and  afterwards  his  foreman,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
fine  black,  which  had  been  collecting  for  a  length  of  time  from  the  glass- 

from  the  tympan),  the  sheets  were  inserted.    The  bleach,  no  plaster,  not  machine-made;  it  is  thick, 

moisture  was  thus  expelled,  the  ink  set,  and  the  rather  yellow,  compared  to  what  is  doctored  up  in 

smooth,  glossy  surface  put  on  all  simultaneously.'  the  present  day,  and  of  the  description  called  wove.' 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  Milton  of  1758,  1  Typ.,  p.  717. 

says:  'The  paper  is  very  fine,  all  rag,  no  cotton,  no 
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pinchers'  and  solderers'  lamps,  was  bought  by  him,  at  an  almost 
unlimited  price,  and  was  supplied  to  Mr  Bulmer  for  his  experiments 
in  fine  printing.'  Robert  Martin's  nephew  was  the  founder  of  a  large 
printing-ink  manufactory  in  Birmingham. 

Hansard  also  gives  the  recipe  of  Baskerville's  ink. 

4  He  took  of  the  finest  and  oldest  linseed  oil  three  gallons,  this  was  put  into  a  vessel 
capable  of  holding  four  times  the  quantity,  and  boiled  with  a  long-continued  fire  till  it 
acquired  a  certain  thickness  or  tenacity,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work  it  was  intended 
to  print,  and  which  was  judged  of  by  putting  small  quantities  upon  a  stone  to  cool,  and 
then  taking  it  up  between  the  fingers  and  the  thumb;  on  opening  which,  if  it  drew  into 
a  thread  an  inch  long  or  more,  it  was  considered  sufficiently  boiled.  This  mode  of  boiling 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  requires  particular  skill  and  care  in  the  person 
who  superintends  the  operation,  as,  for  want  of  this,  the  most  serious  consequences  have 
very  frequently  occurred ;  the  oil  thus  prepared  was  suffered  to  cool,  and  had  then  a 
small  quantity  of  black  or  amber  resin  dissolved  in  it,  after  which  it  was  allowed  some 
months  to  subside;  it  was  then  mixed  with  the  fine  black,  before  named,  to  a  proper 
thickness,  and  ground  for  use.' 

Thus  with  types,  printing-press,  paper  and  ink,  Baskerville  was  ready 
to  consider  seriously  what  books  he  should  give  to  the  world,  and  more 
especially  what  book  should  be  the  first  to  issue  from  his  press,  and  what 
precise  form  it  should  take.  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  some  ten  years  before  Baskerville  had  commenced  to 
cut  his  types,  a  new  school  of  printers  had  appeared  at  Glasgow.  The 
Foulises  had  established  the  principle  of  a  combination  of  accuracy  and 
simplicity.  They  had  carefully  refrained  from  overcrowding  the  text  in 
their  books.  They  used  no  ornaments.  Baskerville,  trusting  to  his  own 
taste  and  the  perfection  of  his  materials,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to 
copy  Glasgow  methods  and  to  surpass  them.  He  made  a  special  point 
of  doing  away  with  the  least  suspicion  of  crowding  his  page.  He  pro- 
posed to  frame  his  page  of  print  with  a  margin  that  deserved  the  name. 
The  actual  printing  was  to  be  'strictly  in  register,  one  line  falling  upon 
the  back  of  the  other,  which  preserves  the  colour  and  beauty  of  the 
whole1.'  With  regard  to  the  book  itself,  he  was  desirous  of  printing  a 
folio  Bible,  but  as  will  be  seen  later,  there  were  difficulties  in  his  way. 
In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  the  edition  of  Virgil  in  royal  quarto  should 
be  his  first  attempt. 

1  See  A  pp.  ii. 

B.  4 
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In  making  his  choice,  Baskerville  was  probably  confronted  at  the 
start  by  a  question  of  finance.  Were  his  printing  to  cost  him  as  much 
as  the  typefounding,  not  all  the  japanning  in  the  world  would  enable 
him  to  continue  in  his  present  very  agreeable  mode  of  living.  The 
question  of  what  would  be  most  appreciated  by  a  public  which  as  yet 
knew  nothing  of  his  work,  was  therefore  a  most  important  one.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  print  merely  what  Dodsley  or  the  publishers  at  large 
might  require  from  day  to  day.  He  wanted  his  press  to  be  run  upon  new 
lines.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  execute  any  orders 
'  the  trade '  might  offer  him.  As  has  been  said,  there  were  difficulties 
with  regard  to  a  Bible,  also  with  many  of  the  English  Classics.  It  is 
possible  that  Shenstone,  as  literary  adviser,  suggested  an  edition  of  Virgil. 
In  1 70 1,  Tonson,  had  reprinted  this  author  in  his  quarto  classics,  and  the 
book  had  a  large  sale.  Virgil  was  still  in  great  favour  and  few  would 
object  to  another  edition. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  at  the  time  when  Baskerville  started  to  print 
his  first  book,  there  were  already  one  or  two  printers  settled  in  Birmingham. 
Samuel  Johnson's  first  book  was  printed  in  the  town  by  Thomas  Warren1, 
and  a  newspaper  had  been  started  so  early  as  1732  by  Thomas  Aris.  There 
was  little  in  the  early  issues  of  this  paper — the  Birmingham  Gazette — to 
indicate  a  local  origin,  and,  indeed,  except  for  its  local  advertisements,  it 
was  during  the  first  few  months  devoid  of  local  interest.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assume  that  the  Birmingham  Gazette 
was  one  of  a  series  of  Midland  newspapers  printed  from  the  same  type 
but  with  different  headings  to  suit  various  localities.  The  intimate 
association  of  Aris'  name  with  the  venture  warrants  the  belief  that,  if 
this  was  the  case,  the  paper  in  its  several  forms  was  actually  printed  in 
Birmingham. 

The  question  of  Baskerville's  scholarship  may  here  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Mark  Noble,  who  visited  Easy  Hill  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  speaks  of  the  printer  as  '  ignorant  of  literature  to  a  wonderful 
degree.'  Other  biographers  have  apparently  been  satisfied  to  make 
similar  accusations  of  illiteracy.  It  is  a  fact  that  Noble  had  no  love 
for  the  printer,  and  in  a  short  notice  he  brings  out  as  many  unsavoury 

1  Boswellsays,  'The  book. ..was  published  in  1735,  reality  printed  at  Birmingham,  a  device  too  common 
with  London  upon  the  title-page,  though  it  was  in     with  provincial  publishers.' 
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points  about  Baskerville's  character  as  he  is  able.  He  speaks  of  the 
printer's  bad  grammar  in  his  letters,  but  a  glance  at  some  few  of  them 
will  show  that  they  are  quite  as  good,  grammatically  speaking,  as  many 
contemporary  letters  which  attained  the  dignity  of  print.  If  he  was  not 
a  literary  man,  however,  and  almost  entirely  self-educated,  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  persuading  many  that  his  scholarship  was  of  no  mean  order. 
We  may  quote  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle1.    'He  [Baskerville]  dined  with 

us  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  Robertson  pronounced  him  a 

man  of  genius,  while  James  Adam  and  I  thought  him  a  prating  pedant.' 
With  regard  to  his  books,  however,  there  was,  so  far  as  the  texts  them- 
selves were  concerned,  no  means  of  hoodwinking  his  readers,  and  if  he  was 
not  sufficient  a  scholar  himself  to  edit  the  Latin  Classics  for  a  world-wide 
public,  he  obtained  help  from  more  than  one  who  should  have  been  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  The  proposals  for  printing  the  Virgil  were 
circulated  in  1754,  and  in  a  notice  attached  to  the  specimen,  he  informed 
possible  subscribers  that  'by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  learned 
men,'  he  proposed  to  print  'from  the  Cambridge  edition,  corrected  with 
all  possible  care,  an  elegant  edition  of  Virgil.''  In  this  book  there  is 
nothing  to  show  who  were  the  learned  men  or  editors,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  John  Livie,  M.A.,  the  editor  of  another  classic  which 
appeared  in  1762,  acted  in  a  like  capacity  for  the  Virgil.  Unfortunately 
little  is  known  of  Livie,  save  what  Shenstone  tells  us  in  his  letters2.  The 
latter  calls  him  an  elegant  scholar,  but  if  he  edited  the  other  classics 
which  Baskerville  printed3,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  work  was  done 
in  so  indifferent  a  fashion.  It  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  that  the 
Baskerville  classics  are  notoriously  inaccurate4  when  one  learns  the  extra- 

1  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Alexander   Carlyle,  rather  have  one  subscription  to  his  work  of  a  man 

Minister  of  Inveresk,  containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  like  Mr  Home,  than  a  hundred  ordinary  men.' 
and  Events  of  his  Time.    On  the  occasion  of  the  visit         2  See  below,  chap.  iv.  and  Documents, 
described  by  Dr  Carlyle,  he,  with  Dr  Willam  Robert-         3  That  Livie  did  edit  at  least  one  of  the  classics 

son  and  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  was  staying  besides  the  Horace  of  1762,  is  known  from  the 

at  the  house  of  Samuel  Garbett,  one  of  the  principal  fact  that  in  certain  copies  of  the  8vo  Virgil  which 

Birmingham  manufacturers  of  that  time.     Home  Baskerville  issued  in  1766,  there  is  inserted  a  slip  to 

did  not  join  them  in  their  visit  to  Easy  Hill,  much  the  effect  that  the  text  had  been  edited  by  him.  It 

to  Baskerville's  disappointment.     '  Baskerville,'  says  may  be  remarked  that  this  edition  of  Virgil  is  not 

Dr  Carlyle,  'was  on  hand  with  his  folio  Bible  at  considered  so  correct  as  the  one  published  in  1757. 
this  time,  and  Garbett  insisted  on  being  allowed  to         4  Burton  has  a  caustic  reference  to  this  fact.    '  A 

subscribe  for  Home  and  Robertson.    Home's  absence  collector,'  he  says,  'with  a  taste  for  the  inaccurate, 

afflicted  him  [Baskerville],  for  he  had  seen  and  heard  might  easily  satiate  it  in  the  editions,  so  attractive  in 

of  the  Tragedy  of  Douglas.    Robertson  hitherto  had  their  deceptive  beauty,  of  the  great  Birmingham  printer 

no  name,  and  the  printer  said  bluntly,  that  he  would  Baskerville.'    The  Bookhunter,  8vo,  1885,  p.  67. 
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ordinary  care  which  Baskerville  took  to  render  his  sheets  free  from  errors. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Dodsley,  he  detailed  his  scheme  for  obtaining 
absolutely  correct  texts.  'Two  people,'  he  wrote,  'must  be  concerned; 
the  one  must  name  every  letter,  capital,  point,  reference,  accent,  etc., 
that  is,  in  English,  must  spell  every  part  of  every  word  distinctly,  and 
note  down  every  difference  in  a  book  prepared  on  purpose.'  With  the 
Virgil  nearly  three  years  were  spent  before  the  book  was  ready  to  be 
delivered. 

The  circulation  of  the  'Proposals'  seems  to  have  led  many  influential 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  required  five 
hundred  subscribers  being  forthcoming,  the  work  was  started  in  earnest. 
It  was  an  anxious  time,  however,  both  for  the  printer  himself  and  for 
Dodsley,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  to  apologise  to  his 
customers  for  the  belated  appearance  of  the  book.  Baskerville  was 
hypercritical  about  his  work,  though  the  result  more  than  justified  the 
time  spent  upon  its  production.  Writing  to  Dodsley  in  a  letter  dated 
20th  December,  1756,  he  says:  'I  shall  have  the  Virgil  out  of  the  press 
by  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  hope  to  produce  the  Volume  as  smooth 
as  the  best  paper  I  have  sent  you.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  booksellers  had  not  placed  with  him  a  single  order.  The 
Virgil  had  been  a  strain  upon  his  purse,  and  it  needed  no  long  time  for  him 
to  realize  that  without  the  support  of  the  trade  he  could  not  hope  to  have 
anything  more  than  a  succes  d'estime.  In  the  letter  just  quoted  the  printer 
had  said  that  his  book  would  be  out  by  January,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
April  it  had  not  yet  appeared.  'I  am  sorry,'  wrote  Dodsley  on  the  7th 
of  this  month,  'I  advertized  your  Virgil  to  be  published  last  month,  as 
you  have  not  enabled  me  to  keep  my  word  with  the  public ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  delayed  any  longer,  as  every  day  you  lose  now  the  season  is 
far  advanced,  is  certainly  a  loss  to  you.' 

At  length,  however,  'after  repeated  delays  caused  mainly  by  the 
nervous  fastidiousness  of  the  printer,  who  even  corrected  his  work 

currenti  prelo  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  famous  Virgil  appeared  and 

with  its  publication  Baskerville's  reputation  was  made1.'  The  Virgil  of 
1757  may  with  justice  be  called  one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  of 
Birmingham.  It  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  books,  which  in  the 
words  of  Macaulay,  'went  forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe2.' 

1  Reed,  Lett.  Foundr.,  p.  272.  2  History  of  England. 
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Every  part  of  the  volume  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  every  other  part. 
There  is  no  disproportion,  nothing  of  that  'hesitation'  which  had  been, 
and  still  was,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  other  books  of  the  time.  It  is 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  typography.  Baskerville's  first  book, 
indeed,  might  well  belong  to  a  later  period ;  but  those  who  appreciated 
were  the  few,  and  they  may  well  have  realized  that  the  Birmingham 
artist  had  come  before  his  time1. 


1  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Virgil,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  books  from  the  Baskerville  Press, 
see  Bibliography. 

The  printer  could  have  had  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  the  subscribers,  whose  names  he 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  had  allowed  their  names  to 
be  put  down,  whilst  most  of  the  great  libraries,  both 
public  and  private,  had  not  hesitated  to  order  one  or 


more  copies.  Benjamin  Franklin  took  six,  Dodsley 
himself  twenty.  Samuel  Johnson  was  pleased  to  pre- 
sent his  copy  to  his  old  Oxford  College.  Matthew 
Boulton,  of  Soho  fame,  and  other  Birmingham 
worthies  figured  largely  in  the  list.  Baskerville  in- 
deed must  have  woken  to  find  himself  famous,  and 
to  the  knowledge  that  the  work  of  over  seven  years 
had  not  been  work  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LIFE  AND  "WORK  AT  BIRMINGHAM  (1757—1766). 

The  period  between  1757  and  1766  was  the  most  brilliant  in  Basker- 
ville's  career.  During  these  ten  years  his  finest  books  were  printed,  he 
himself  was  brought  into  official  connection  with  both  Universities,  his 
marriage  took  place,  he  held  municipal  office  in  Birmingham,  and, 
generally,  was  enjoying  no  mean  notoriety.  His  work  for  the  Univer- 
sities will  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter ;  here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  upon  what  lines  his  Press  was  being  conducted,  and  how 
far  the  public  appreciated  his  work. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Virgil,  Baskerville 
went  to  London.  This  was  not  his  first  visit ;  two  years  before  he  had 
endeavoured  personally  to  convince  the  London  printers  of  the  excellence 
of  his  foundry1.  His  present  visit  was  probably  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  gauging  for  himself  the  general  opinion  expressed  about  his  book,  and 
of  attempting  to  obtain  further  orders.  His  specimen,  as  he  tells  us2  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  any  orders.  With  regard  to  the  one  or 
two  books  which  he  had  a  mind  to  print  for  himself,  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties  which  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  designs  into 
immediate  execution.  Writing  to  Dodsley  at  the  end  of  1756,  he  says: 
'  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  print  a  pocket  Classick  in  one  size  larger  than 
the  old  Elzevirs,  as  the  difference  will,  on  comparison,  be  obvious  to 
every  scholar ;  nor  should  I  be  very  sollicitous  whether  it  paid  me  or 
not.'  More  than  three  years  passed,  however,  before  such  a  book 
appeared.  Dodsley  on  his  part  advised  the  publication  of  some  French 
book.  'What  think  you,'  he  wrote,  'of  some  popular  French  book — 
Gil  Bias,  Moliere,  or  Telemaque  ? '  Baskerville  was  doubtful  what  to  do. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  intending  to  follow  up  the  Virgil  with  some 

1  See  Shenstone-Dodsley  Correspondence.  2  See  Letter  to  Dodsley,  20  Dec,  1756. 
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English  Classic  such  as  Milton,  but  herein  lay  one  of  the  difficulties. 
The  booksellers,  wrote  Baskerville,  claimed  'an  absolute  right  in  copys 
of  books  as  old  as  even  Milton  and  Shakespear,  the  former  of  which  I 
did  design  to  print,  but  am  debarred  by  Mr  Tonson  and  Co.  threatning 
me  with  a  bill  in  Chancery  if  I  attempt  it.'  Negotiations,  however, 
were  carried  on  between  printer  and  publisher.  The  latter  could  hardly 
fail  to  understand  the  advantage  of  offering  the  public  another  edition  of 
Milton  printed  in  some  fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  Virgil.  In  the  end 
it  was  arranged  that  an  octavo  edition  in  two  volumes  should  be  printed 
by  subscription,  Tonson  agreeing  to  act  as  London  publisher.  Basker- 
ville showed  his  appreciation  by  making  a  courteous  allusion  to  the 
publisher  in  his  preface  to  the  Milton.  'I  was  desirous,'  he  wrote,  'of 
making  an  experiment  upon  some  one  of  our  best  English  authors, 
among  those  Milton  appeared  the  most  eligible,  and  I  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  in  this  public  manner  the  generosity  of 
Mr  Tonson  ;  who  with  singular  politeness  complimented  me  with  the 
privilege  of  printing  an  entire  edition  of  that  Writer's  Poetical  Works.' 

Proposals  were  therefore  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet, 
containing  the  preface  and  several  pages  of  text,  and  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  sent  in  their  names,  far  more,  indeed,  than  had  subscribed  to 
the  Virgil.  So  well,  in  fact,  did  this  book  sell,  that  some  hundreds  of 
copies  were  subscribed  for  above  the  whole  number  printed,  though 
this  was  fifteen  hundred.  The  first  edition  (in  octavo)  appeared  on 
January  27th,  but  with  the  Tonsons'  consent  another  edition  of  seven 
hundred  copies  on  large  paper  appeared  in  the  following  June. 

So  far,  then,  Baskerville  had  small  cause  for  complaint.  The  Milton, 
moreover,  was  reprinted  three  times  in  the  next  two  years1.  Its  ap- 
pearance increased  his  reputation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  other  works 
of  no  less  brilliant  a  kind. 

1  '  Among  the  other  important  works  which,  says  enbonpoint,  and  admirably  calculated  by  extending  the 

Nichols,  "Baskerville  printed  with  more  satisfaction  size  (if  in  exact  proportion)  for  works  of  the  largest 

to  the  literary  world  than  emolument  to  himself,"  his  dimensions.    The  Italic  possesses  much  room  for 

Paradise  Lost,  in  4to,  printed  in  1758,  is  of  signal  admiration  This  work  will,  in  my  opinion,  bear 

merit  and  beauty.  As  a  work  of  fine  printing  it  a  comparison,  even  to  its  advantage,  with  those  sub- 
equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  the  Virgil.  "  The  type,"  sequently  executed  by  the  first  typographer  of  our  age 
observes  Hansard  (who  speaks  of  it  as  a  Pica  instead  [Bulmer].  There  is  a  clearness,  a  soberness,  a  softness, 
of  an  English),  "is  manifestly  an  improvement  on  the  and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit,  altogether  harmonizing 
'slender  and  delicate'  mentioned  by  Mr  Dibdin  ;  I  in  Baskerville's  book...".'  Reed,  Engl.  Lett.  Found., 
should  think  it,  on  the  contrary,  approaching  to  the  p.  375. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  Milton  he  took  the  world  into  his  confidence, 
as  to  his  aims  and  ambitions.  'It  is  not  my  desire,'  he  wrote,  'to  print 
many  books,  but  such  only  as  are  books  of  Consequence,  of  intrinsic 
merit,  or  established  Reputation,  and  which  the  public  may  be  pleased 
to  see  in  an  elegant  dress,  and  to  purchase  at  such  a  price  as  will  repay 
the  extraordinary  care  and  expense  that  must  necessarily  be  bestowed 
upon  them.'  Most  of  his  books,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  come  under  one 
or  other  of  these  heads,  but  a  few  can  only  be  described  as  singularly 
deficient  in  all  the  cited  qualities.  Yet  the  money  he  had  expended 
upon  the  establishment  of  his  foundry  and  printing  press  was  not  very 
quick  to  return,  and  it  is  no  surprising  fact  that  certain  books  bearing  his 
name  were  printed  'for  the  author,'  a  somewhat  pathetic  explanation  of 
their  true  character.  At  the  moment,  however,  his  choice  of  books  was 
an  admirable  one.  In  a  sheet  which  he  issued  appended  to  a  specimen  of 
the  folio  Bible  dated  1 760,  there  is  mention  of  the  famous  '  Baskerville 
Classics.'  'Many  gentlemen,'  it  runs,  'have  wished  to  see  a  sett  of  the 
Classicks  from  the  Louvre  Edition  in  the  Manner,  Letter,  and  Paper,  of 
the  Virgil,  already  published,  if  they  could  be  purchased  at  a  moderate 
price ;  J.  Baskerville  therefore  proposes  to  print  the  same,  if  he  finds 
proper  encouragement ;  and  to  proceed  with  the  Poetical  Classicks  first ; 
and  as  Juvenal  and  Persius  in  one  volume,  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
Cambridge  Sett,  he  intends  publishing  that  first,  at  sixteen  shillings  in 

sheets  '    Before  the  appearance,  however,  of  the  Juvenal,  one  or  two 

books  of  minor  importance  had  been  issued  at  Birmingham1,  but  most  of 
his  time  was  occupied  with  work  for  the  Universities. 


1  Edwin  Emma,  1760,  4to.  See  Bibliography. 
Also  the  title-page  and  list  of  subscribers  to  a  volume 
of  songs  by  a  Birmingham  composer  named  Pixell. 
Here,  early  in  Baskerville's  career  as  a  printer,  an 
interesting  point  is  raised.  This  particular  volume  of 
songs  was  issued  by  Michael  Broome,  a  well-known 
local  music  publisher.  Baskerville's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  title-page.  Broome  had  a  printing- 
press,  although  this  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
preliminary  matter,  is  engraved  throughout.  Did 
Broome  purchase  a  fount  of  type  from  Baskerville, 
or  was  Baskerville  willing  to  print  the  few  pages 
without  subscribing  his  own  name  ?  The  question  is 
an  important  one  in  view  of  the  appearance  some  years 


later  of  several  books  obviously  printed  with  Basker- 
ville's types,  but  with  no  printer's  name ;  e.g.  The 
Life  and  Political  Writings  of  John  Wilkes,  1769,  and 
Fellows'  Hymns  on  Believers'1  Baptism,  1773.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Baskerville  himself  printed  these  two 
books,  or  whether  they  were  printed  by  Martin,  Earl, 
Chapman  or  any  other  of  those  Birmingham  printers 
who  purchased  certain  of  the  Baskerville  founts.  Basker- 
ville, in  a  letter  to  the  French  King's  printer  in  1773, 
states  that  he  had  hitherto  sold  no  type.  This  is  not 
altogether  borne  out  by  facts.  It  seems  probable  that 
Baskerville  actually  did  print  the  books  mentioned 
above,  but  nothing  further  can  be  stated  with  certainty. 
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At  this  time  the  poet  Shenstone  seems  to  have  exercised  no  mean 
influence  upon  Baskerville's  work.  He  became  the  printer's  regular 
adviser,  and  almost  every  book  published  from  the  Birmingham  press 
had,  before  its  appearance,  been  subjected  to  his  criticism.  It  is  a  little 
curious  in  this  connection  to  note  that  no  actual  work  of  Shenstone's — 
save  his  contributions  to  Dodsley's  anthology  of  Fables — was  printed  by 
Baskerville,  although,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  had  thoughts  of  amusing 
himself  'with  the  publication  of  a  small  miscellany  from  neighbour 
Baskerville's  Press,  if  I  can  save  myself  harmless  as  to  expence.'  This 
was  written  in  the  summer  of  1759,  but  nothing  came  of  the  proposal. 
About  the  same  time,  however,  Dodsley  was  in  communication  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  his  Fables.  In  the  intervals  between  the  calls  of 
his  tragedy  Cleone  (which,  in  spite  of  a  very  determined  opposition  upon 
the  part  of  Garrick,  met  with  some  considerable  success  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces)  Dodsley  was  writing  and  collecting  a  number  of 
fables.  Shenstone's  advice  was  asked  and  given1,  and  although  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  shy  at  first  he  afterwards  interested  himself  very 
considerably  in  the  Anthology.  For  some  months  no  definite  plans  were 
made,  but  about  the  beginning  of  1760  Baskerville  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  printing  an  edition,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  part  of  an 
edition.  The  Birmingham  press  was  expensive,  and  Dodsley  did  not 
know  how  far  the  public  would  appreciate  his  new  venture.  Writing 
to  his  friend  Graves  in  a  letter  dated  July  7,  1760,  Shenstone  says: 
'Dodsley  comes  hither  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  prints  one  edition 
of  his  Fables  by  means  of  Baskerville's  press  and  paper.'  In  October 
Dodsley  was  again  in  Birmingham,  Baskerville  as  usual  showing  small 
inclination  to  hurry  himself  for  any  one.  '  Dodsley,'  wrote  Shenstone  in 
this  month,  'is  gone  to  spurr  Baskerville ;  returns  on  Friday  to  spurr  me' 
A  further  delay  is  recorded  by  the  same  writer  six  weeks  later.  Basker- 
ville, in  spite  of  all  his  care  and  fastidiousness,  could  never  avoid  a  large 
number  of  mistakes  in  his  press  work.  '  Mr  Dodsley's  Fables,'  wrote  the 
poet  to  Bishop  Percy,  'are  not  quite  printed  off  here  thro'  some  Mistakes 
y*  have  occasioned  ye  Loss  of  three  or  four  reams  of  Paper.  However 
wn  fresh  Paper  arrives,  they  will  be  finished  in  3  Day's  time.'  The  book 
was  eventually  published  on  Feb.  9th,  1761. 

1  See  Documents,  Shenstone. 
B.  5 
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'Our  friend  Dodsley,  I  presume,'  wrote  Shenstone  to  Graves,  three 
weeks  later,  'has  sent  you  a  book  of  his  Fables  before  this  time.  What 
merit  I  have  there  is  in  the  Essay ;  in  the  Original  Fables,  although  I  can 
hardly  claim  a  single  Fable  as  my  own ;  and  in  the  index,  which  I  caused 
to  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  Morals,  and  which  are  almost  wholly 
mine.  I  wish  to  God  it  may  sell.'  There  were  rival  editions  to  fear, 
but  the  book  sold  well, — by  April  2000  copies  had  been  sold,  though 
not  all  these  were  printed  by  Baskerville — and  Shenstone  advised  Dodsley 
to  'permit  Baskerville  to  print  one  more  edition  for  the  Curious,  with  no 
other  decoration  than  a  Frontispice  with  new  emblematical  Top  and  Tail 
pieces1.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  various  engravings  with  which 
many  of  Baskerville's  books  are  adorned.  The  Virgil  was  issued  from  the 
press  with  no  illustrations  at  all.  The  first  edition  of  the  Milton  was 
devoid  of  any  work  of  the  kind.  Baskerville,  however,  was  desirous  of 
including  in  his  second  edition  of  Milton  some  cuts,  and  sought  Shen- 
stone's  help.  Shenstone  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  and  seems  to  have 
divided  his  later  years  equally  between  polite  letter  writing,  verses, 
gardening,  and — with  the  help  of  Alcock,  'my  painter' — the  art  of 
decorative  illustration.  For  the  Milton  cuts  he  wrote  to  Dodsley,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  'a  Sett  of  the  Quarto  Cutts  for  Milton, 
which  perhaps  may  suit  Mr  Baskerville's  next  edition.'  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  procure  exactly  what  was  required,  with  the  result  that  the 
editions  of  1759  were  issued  with  no  plates,  save  the  portrait  of  Milton, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Tonsons  for  several  preceding  editions.  For 
the  Fables,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  include  a  new  series  of 
plates.  Shenstone  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  in  all  of  them  save 
possibly  the  head  and  tail  pieces  which  were  the  combined  work  of  Wale 
and  Grignion,  the  two  artists  who  were  in  the  following  years  freely 
commissioned  by  Baskerville2.  The  poet  wrote  as  to  the  cuts,  though 
to  him  (Dodsley)  expensive,  'they  will  hardly,  I  fear,  meet  with  much 
of  your  approbation — the  scale  is  too  small — and  the  emblematic  prints 

1  Letter  to  Percy,  April,  1761.  ungenerously  remarked  that  the  work  of  Isaac  Taylor, 

2  Grignion  was  also  commissioned  at  an  enormous  a  Birmingham  artist,  whom  he  stated  to  have  '  dis- 
fee  by  Nicholas  Boden,  Baskerville's  rival  of  1769 — 71,  covered,'  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Frenchman, 
for  his  Birmingham  Bible,  when  Baskerville  somewhat  See  App.  ii. 
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which  are  larger  will  scarce,  I  fear,  be  understood.'  In  a  letter  to  Percy 
he  gave  particulars  of  a  whole  new  set  which  he  proposed  should  be 
included  in  a  second  edition,  though  when  this  appeared  three  years  later, 
no  new  plates  had  been  made. 

The  Fables,  as  has  been  said,  sold  well,  but  Dodsley  was  not  satisfied. 
He  complained  that  'he  should  lose  thirty  pounds  by  my  neighbour 
Baskerville's  impression ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
pounds  gainer  upon  the  whole.  I  told  him  it  was  enough,  in  books  of 
this  sort,  if  the  first  edition  paved  the  way  for  their  future  establishment 
in  schools'1. 

In  this  same  year  ( 1 76 1 )  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  Baskerville's 
efforts  was  finished.  This  was  an  edition  of  Addison's  works,  four 
volumes  in  royal  quarto,  printed  for  the  Tonsons.  The  book  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Addison  ever  published2.  Concurrently 
with  this  appeared  another  English  classic — a  Congreve — in  three  volumes, 
likewise  published  by  the  Tonsons,  a  reprint  of  the  first  collected  edition 
issued  by  the  same  firm  in  171  o.  This  'unrivalled  impression' — to 
use  Dibdin's  phrase — is  generally  found  with  the  first  few  sheets  of  the 
first  volume  in  stained  condition,  but  its  appearance  maintained  Basker- 
ville's high  standard.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  contemporary  notices 
of  these  two  books,  and,  apart  from  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the 
Addison  seem  to  have  been  sold  separately  there  is  nothing  to  be 
told. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  the  most  correct,  and,  in  the  general 
opinion,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  books  which  Baskerville  printed. 
This  was  the  little  Horace,  which  Harwood  calls  the  most  beautiful  book 
he  ever  beheld.  It  will  be  remembered  that  even  before  the  publication 
of  the  Virgil  Baskerville  had  expressed  a  desire  to  print  some  'pocket 
classic,'  but  the  first  mention  of  any  actual  work  of  the  kind  occurs  in 
a  letter  from  Shenstone  to  Percy,  dated  20th  June,  1761.  'Mr  Basker- 
ville,' this  runs,  'has  sent  me  a  Specimen  of  Horace,  &  about  twice  as 
large  as  ye  small  Elzevirs ;  he  proposes  to  copy  Elzevir,  but  ye  Punctua- 
tion has  been  objected  to — It  seems  Elzevir  omits  ye  Semi-colon  uni- 


1  Shenstone  to  Graves,  May  2,  1761. 

2  Dibdin  calls  it  '  a  good  and  even  a  glorious  performance.' 
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versally,  &  is  not  quite  accurate  in  ye  application  of  ye  3  remaining  stops. 
Quere,  what  is  to  be  done ;  &  whether  he  had  not  better  substitute  some 
other  edition  in  regard  to  text  as  well  as  punctuation  ?  As  to  ye  Former, 
I  was  thinking  of  Francis.  Pray  tell  me  your  Opinion.'  In  his  reply 
Percy  pointed  out  that  'a  thousand  better  readings  have  come  to  light 
since  his  [Elzevir's]  time,'  though  he  allowed  the  Dutch  Printer  to  be 
valuable  'for  his  Type  &  correctness  of  his  press.'  He  suggested  that 
Baskerville  should  follow  Bentley's  text,  though  Shenstone  thought  that 
the  printer  'should  hardly  venture  to  follow  Bentley  in  his  Edition  of 
Horace?  It  became  perfectly  clear  to  the  poet  in  his  capacity  as  adviser 
to  Baskerville  that  an  editor  must  be  called  in,  and  from  an  interesting 
and  important  letter  to  Percy,  written  in  October  of  this  year,  we  learn 
that  a  Scotchman  by  name  John  Livie  was  given  the  post.  'You  know,' 
wrote  the  poet,  'B.  [Baskerville]  imagines  his  Letter  is  everything,  on 
wch  ye  merit  of  a  book  depends ;  he  was  nevertheless  induced  to  employ  a 
Mr  Levy  (sic),  residing  as  a  private  Tutor  at  Dr  Roebuck's;  no  bad 
Grammarian  or  Classick  and  now  &  then  they  have  suffered  me  to  have 
a  Finger  in  the  Pye.'  In  spite,  however,  of  Livie's  presence  at  Easy 
Hill,  there  was  for  some  time  a  discussion  both  about  the  exact  text 
which  should  be  followed,  and — apparently — about  the  precise  nature  of 
the  contents  to  be  printed.  Baskerville,  who  laid  'no  small  stress  upon 
ye  beauty  of  his  Italick  Type,'  seems  to  have  desired  to  introduce  notes  or 
an  'argument1.'  Percy  recommended  Sandby's  or  Bentley's  texts,  and 
the  inclusion  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  'a  correct  list  of  the  most 
important  various  readings ;  under  the  two  Heads  of  Lectiones  and 
Conjecturae.'  Livie,  however,  would  have  no  notes,  'argument,'  or  list  of 
readings,  preferring  to  rely  upon  his  own  scholarship  and  a  plain  text  for 
success.  He  ultimately  chose  as  a  basis  for  his  work  a  little  edition 
belonging  to  Shenstone  printed  at  Hamburg,  comprehending  'wl  is 
good  in  Bentley,  Cunningham,  &  Sernadon.'  During  July  Baskerville 
went  to  London2,  but  returned  to  put  the  Horace  immediately  to  press. 
By  the  middle  of  September  it  was  'almost  printed,'  and  from  another 
letter  of  Shenstone's  we  learn  that  'it  will  be  printed  about  ye  End  of  this 
month  [October];  but  not  be  published  before  Xtmas.'    'It  is  really  a 


1  See  Shenstone- Percy  Correspondence. 


*  Ibid. 
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beauty,'  he  went  on  to  say,  '  and  upon  ye  whole  as  good  a  'Text  as  any  we 
have  yet — but  excuse  my  vanity ;  who  think  I  could  have  rendered  it 
better,  if  they  had  suffered  me  to  have  the  final  determination  of  it.' 

In  another  letter  his  praise  is  warmer.  'There  may  be  fifty  or  more 
preferrable  readings  to  what  are  received  in  this  new  Horace ;  yet 

he  [Mr  K  ]  will  find  a  better  text  there,  upon  the  whole,  than  in 

any  one  Edition  extant.  As  to  the  beauty  of  type  and  press-work,  it  is  too 
obvious  to  need  vindication.  The  accuracy  of  the  latter  almost  exceeds 
what  was  ever  found  in  any  other  book.' 

Christmas,  however,  passed  without  the  appearance  of  the  Horace. 
At  the  last  moment  it  was  decided  to  include  plates,  and  from  this 
determination  a  multitude  of  worries  and  delays  followed.  In  a  letter  to 
Livie,  dated  Jan.  14,  1762,  Shenstone  expressed  his  amazement  that  if,  as 
he  thought,  the  publication  of  the  Horace  depended  upon  the  frontispiece, 
Baskerville  did  not  'cause  it  to  be  undertaken,  especially  as  February  is 
deemed  the  best  month  for  that  purpose.'  Designs,  however,  had  been 
made,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dodsley,  who  it  seems  acted  as 
the  London  publisher,  though  his  name  nowhere  appears  on  the  book, 
had  been  at  pains  to  obtain  designs  from  certain  artists  for  the  purpose. 
Dodsley,  says  Shenstone  in  this  same  letter,  had  'certainly  before  the 
date  of  this  offered  to  speak  to  Hayman,  Stuart,  or  Wale  (of  wm  I 
should  prefer  ye  First ;  and  next  to  him  ye  second)  but  he  will  certainly 
take  no  step  till  he's  authorized  by  ye  Persons  concerned.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  propose  these  ornaments,  there  has  been  too  much  time  lost 
already  ;  and  either  Mr  Eaves  should  write  to  Dodsley,  or  if  they  will  let 
me  know  that  they  depend  on  me,  they  must  send  me  ye  size  of  the 
three  plates,  and  I  will  manage  for  them  the  best  I  can.'  A  whole  mass 
of  correspondence  followed  upon  the  subject,  and  Shenstone  displayed 
the  utmost  concern  over  one  or  two  plates  which  he  caused  Alcock  to 
execute.  Baskerville,  however,  who  may  have  been  frightened  at  the 
expence — he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  drain  of  the  last  three  years  upon 
his  purse — did  not  accept  any  of  his  designs,  but  caused  Wale  and 
Grignion  to  execute  a  frontispiece  and  vignette.  Lord  Bute  accepted 
the  dedication  of  the  Horace  early  in  1762,  and  Dr  Dalton,  the  king's 
drawing  master  presented  to  Livie  a  drawing  of  the  Bute  Arms  which 
figure  on  the  dedication  page.    The  book  was  finally  published  in  June. 
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Livie  went  to  London  in  the  month  preceding  about  its  publication,  and 
while  there,  seems  to  have  met  with  some  considerable  success1. 

Two  other  books  of  importance  were  issued  at  Birmingham  before 
the  close  of  1766.  These  were  a  quarto  edition — singularly  incorrect2 — 
of  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  probably  printed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Samuel  Lloyd,  a  well-known  Birmingham  banker  at  the  time3,  and  an 
octavo  edition  of  Virgil,  edited  by  Livie.  So  early  as  August,  1762, 
Shenstone,  in  a  letter  to  Percy,  had  written  '  Baskerville  has  begun  to 
print  a  Virgil  of  ye  size  of  the  Spectator ;  which  I  think  a  better  yn  that  of 
His  Horace'    The  book  was  not  published  until  1766. 

Several  books,  however,  had  appeared,  and  from  various  sources  pro- 
jects for  other  works  were  laid  before  him.  Dr  Warburton,  the  bishop 
of  Worcester,  tried  to  induce  him  to  produce  a  quarto  edition  of  Pope*. 
Percy  wrote  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  Dr  James  Grainger,  to  secure  the  aid 
of  Baskerville's  type  for  his  curious  poem  in  four  books  called  'The  Sugar 
Cane.  From  a  letter  written  by  Baskerville  to  John  Scott  Hylton,  a 
Birmingham  antiquary  who  had  undertaken  to  place  Percy's  request 
before  the  printer,  one  learns  something  about  the  prices  which  the 
latter  charged  at  this  time.  '  I  should  be  glad,'  he  wrote,  '  to  serve  your 
friend  in  printing  his  poem  ;  my  price  is  two  guineas  the  sheet,  without 
pressing,  and  two  pound  seven  to  be  pressed  as  other  books  which  I  have 
printed  are.'  Whether  the  price  asked  was  more  than  Grainger  wished 
to  pay  (from  another  letter5  we  gather  that  it  would  have  run  to  twenty 

1  '  Livie  could  not  present  his  book  to  Lord  which  Shenstone  discovers  such  anxiety,  are  unworthy 

Bute,  himself,  on  account  of  my  Lord's  indisposition.  of  criticism.    The  arms  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  dedi- 

Mr  Dalton  (Dr  Dalton's  brother),  who  teaches  the  cation  beneath  form,  however,  a  very  elegant  page.' 
king  to  draw,  presented  it.    It  seems,  this  Dr  Dalton         2  Baskerville  cancelled  a  large  number  of  leaves 

(who  gave  the  drawing  of  Lord  Bute's  arms)  has  both  in  this  book,  in  his  '  Miltons,'  and  in  the  Prayer 

lodgings  in  the  palace,  and  sees  the  king  every  day.  Books.    The  last  of  course  were  changed  with  the 

While  Livie  was  with  him,  word  came  that  the  king  change  of  reign. 

was  coming  into  the  room  ;  upon  which,  Livie  was         3  '  As  Dr  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 

sent  out  another  way.  The  king  asked  Dalton,  whom  while  we  walked  together,  that  he  liked  individuals 

he  had  with  him  ? — and  was  answered,  an  editor  of  among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the  sect,  when  we  were 

Horace,  who  had  inscribed  it  to  Lord  Bute. — Dalton  at  Mr  Lloyd's  I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  questions 

is  to  present  a  copy  to  the  king.'    Shenstone  to  Graves,  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith.  But  I  having 

May  10,  176a.  asked  to  look  at  Baskerville's  edition  of  Barclay's 

Mr  Tedder  mentions  plates,  one  by  Picard  and  Apology,  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it.'    At  the  close  of 

Duglos.   This  was  almost  certainly  added  after  publi-  a  famous  discussion,  Johnson  flung  the  book  upon 

cation  by  the  owner.  Certain  copies  seem  to  have  the  floor  and  trampled  upon  it.  See  Boswell's  Johnson. 
been  issued  with  neither  frontispiece  nor  vignette.  4  See  Shenstone  Correspondence. 

Dibdin  in  a  note  says :  '  These  engravings,  about         6  See  Documents. 
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guineas  in  all)  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem,  which  was  published 
in  4to  in  1764,  did  not  bear  the  Baskerville  imprint.  With  regard  to 
the  printer's  prices,  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Shenstone's,  dated  May 
1762,  may  be  quoted,  'The  expence  of  printing  a  sheet,'  he  wrote, 

'  at  a  common  press  is  eighteen  shillings,  and  at  Baskerville's  about 

three  pound  ten  shillings.'  This  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the 
wariness  which  the  booksellers  displayed  in  giving  orders  to  Baskerville. 

A  most  interesting  letter  from  Shenstone  to  Percy,  dated  May  16, 
1762,  supplies  a  piece  of  information  which  affords  some  small  indication 
of  the  printer's  literary  tastes.  'Baskerville,'  runs  this  letter,  'has  of  late 
been  seized  with  a  violent  Inclination  to  publish  Hudibras,  his  favourite 

Poem,  in  a  pompous  Quarto;  with  an  entire  new  Sett  of  Cutts  Pity 

but  Guthrie  had  employed  him  to  print  his  account  of  the  British 
Peerage ;  wch  is  to  be  so  highly  decorated  with  the  Arms,  seats,  Robes, 
&c  &c  &c,  to  come  out  in  5s  Quarto-Numbers,  &  to  amount  perhaps  to 
12  or  14  Pounds.'  Baskerville  once  quoted  four  lines  from  Hudibras  in 
an  advertisement  which  was  printed  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette  during  the 
Bible  controversy  of  1770.  This  is  the  only  intimation  of  Baskerville's 
tastes  in  literature ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  admiration  for 
Butler's  poem.  He  admired  sharp  satire,  and  both  in  public  and  private 
endeavoured  to  give  to  his  words  a  pungency  which  was  not  always  very 
acceptable  to  his  audiences. 

To  turn  for  a  little  from  his  books  to  a  consideration  of  his  public 
and  private  life,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  printer's  one  romance.  At  a 
date  which  cannot  with  certainty  be  fixed,  but  which  was  certainly 
before  1757,  and  probably  before  1750,  Baskerville's  household  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  lady  of  middle  age,  her  two  daughters,  and 
— possibly — her  son.  This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Ruston, 
had  made  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  one  Richard  Eaves,  who  'having 
been  found  guilty  of  some  fraudulent  practices  in  regard  to  a  relation's 
will,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom1.'  By  her  husband's  departure 
Mrs  Eaves  was  left  with  no  money  or  support.  In  some  way  Baskerville 
became  interested  in  her  and  her  son  Richard,  and  was  instrumental  in 
setting  the  latter  up  in  a  business  as  waggon-driver.  This  Richard 
Eaves,  who  died  in  18 10,  'was  the  first  person  that  drove  a  waggon  and 

1  Gough,  Brit.  Typogr.,  1780,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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team  from  this  town  [Birmingham]  to  London,  and  was  very  choice  in 
his  horses1.'  His  mother,  for  whom  Baskerville  showed  no  small  admi- 
ration, was  induced  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Easy  Hill,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  were  living  as  man  and  wife.  Mrs  Eaves, 
though  her  husband  was  not  known  to  be  dead,  became  universally 
known  as  Mrs  Baskerville,  and  in  spite  of  rumours  to  the  contrary — some 
of  her  relations  seem  to  have  resented  the  printer's  behaviour — possibly 
many  considered  her  to  be  the  printer's  legal  wife.  She  accompanied 
him  on  his  visits  to  London,  and  was  everywhere  received  as  his  wife. 
Her  daughter  Sarah  also  went  with  the  printer  to  London  in  July  1757. 
'Mr  and  Mrs  Baskerville,  Miss  Eaves,  and  Mr  Hylton,'  wrote  Dodsley 

in  this  month,  'dined  with  me  yesterday  They  have  unkindly  deter- 

min'd  to  set  out  this  day  overnight.'  Noble  remarks  that  Mrs  Basker- 
ville 'was  all  affectation  can  describe  lived  in  adultery  with  him  for 

many  years  was  originally  a  servant.'    Richard  Eaves  sen.,  however, 

returned  to  Birmingham.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  England  he  had 
'made  over  his  property  to  an  attorney  in  Birmingham.'  The  attorney  on 
Eaves'  return  refused  to  give  it  up,  but  after  the  latter's  death,  Baskerville, 
who  to  the  very  end  behaved  extremely  well  to  all  his  wife's  relations 
other  than  those  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  will,  had  traduced  his  character, 
was  enabled  to  recover  the  estate  for  his  step-son.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  worries  following  upon  Eaves'  return,  but  he  died  in  1764,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  Baskerville  was  able  to  marry  the  widow2.  They  had 
one  son  who,  however,  died  in  infancy.  Baskerville,  who  had  long 
hoped  for  an  heir  was  inconsolable,  and  it  was  in  a  measure  owing  to  the 
death  of  this  boy  that  a  little  later  he  endeavoured  to  dissociate  himself 
altogether  from  his  press.  In  a  letter  to  Franklin,  dated  Sept.  7,  1767, 
he  says,  apropos  of  a  proposal  to  sell  his  apparatus  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 'Let  the  reason  of  my  parting  with  it  be  the  death  of  my  son  and 
intended  successor3.' 


1  Swinney's  Birmingham  Chronicle,  May  3,  1810. 
This  with  several  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
Eaves  and  Ruston  families  has  been  communicated 
by  Mr  W.  B.  Bickley,  of  Birmingham. 

2  '  On  Friday  last  Mr  Baskerville,  of  this  town, 
was  married  to  Mrs  Eaves,  widow  of  the  late  Richard 
Eaves,  Esq.,  deceased.'  Birmingham  Register,  June  7, 
1764. 


3  Mrs  Baskerville  survived  her  husband  twelve 
years. 

'  Died  on  Friday,  at  her  house  on  Easy-Hill,  near 
this  town,  Mrs  Baskerville,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Baskerville,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  types, 
and  other  elegant  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing.' 
Birmingham  Gazette,  March  24,  1788. 
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'There  is  scarcely  a  walk  upon  the  stage,'  wrote  the  compiler  of  a 
theatrical  biography  in  1772,  'that  audiences  are  more  pleased  with,  nor 
one  less  understood,  than  that  of  a  coxcomb.  A  pert  vivacity,  a  quaint- 
ness  of  style,  and  [an]  impudent  familiarity,  so  constitute  that  character, 
that  to  the  gross  of  an  audience  who  are  not  able  to  separate  breeding 
from  affectation,  it  passes  for  the  fine  gentleman.'  The  few  men 
who  met  the  printer  at  his  house  on  Easy  Hill  or  elsewhere,  and  wrote 
down  their  impressions,  are  divided  in  their  opinions  of  Baskerville,  but 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  printer  had  much  of  the  coxcomb 
in  his  nature.  The  purchase  of  his  weirdly  decorated  chariot,  the 
wearing  of  gorgeous  clothes1,  and  his  general  love  of  display,  were  not 
the  outcome  of  any  official  position  which  he  held.  Beyond  that  of 
High  Bailiff  in  1 761,  he  held  no  office,  municipal  or  otherwise.  And  so 
with  a  certain  class  of  people  Baskerville  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
wonderful  character  or  an  eccentric  beau.  Yet  to  the  more  intellectually 
minded,  the  appearance  of  his  Virgil  had  proclaimed  its  printer  to  be  a 
man  of  much  taste,  and  no  mean  artist,  and  as  such  his  idiosyncrasies  of 
character  were  condoned  by  the  majority  both  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
and  of  others  with  whom  he  was  in  one  way  or  another  brought  into 
contact.  At  the  same  time  Baskerville  was  so  extremely  self-confident  as 
to  alienate  a  few  who  knew  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  consider 
himself  as  different  from  others.  It  was  his  view — how  sincere  one 
cannot  say — that  a  thing  brought  into  being  by  Baskerville  was  ipso  facto 
a  fine  thing,  an  opinion,  however,  which  was  by  no  means  universally 
shared.  Noble,  speaking  of  his  private  character,  remarks  that  'he  had 
wit ;  but  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  decency,  particularly 
if  in  company  with  the  clergy.  I  have  often  thought  there  was  much 
similarity  in  his  person  to  Voltaire,  whose  sentiments  he  was  ever  retailing.' 
On  the  other  hand  he  is  known  to  have  attended  services  at  St  Philip's 
Church  (where  his  wife  was  buried)  and,  although  never  actually  church- 
warden, on  at  least  one  occasion  signed  the  church  books  there.  In  the 
words  of  a  late  writer2,  he  was  a  sceptic,  and,  one  may  add,  a  sceptic 
whose  tongue  was  not  often  perhaps  so  judicious  or  kindly  as  it  might 
have  been.  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle  and  James  Adam,  as  has  been  said, 
thought  him  a  'prating  pedant,'  though  Robertson  was  led  to  consider 
him  a  man  of  genius.    Derrick,  who  with  many  others,  found  Baskerville 

1  It  was  even  said  that  the  printer  was  buried  in  Court  dress.  a  G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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singularly  hospitable,  records  his  admiration  for  the  printer.  Shenstone 
and  Dodsley  remained  his  friends  until  their  deaths.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  former  leaves  no  picture  of  the  printer  as  he  knew  him. 
Baskerville,  moreover,  was  a  member  of  the  most  famous  local  club  of 
the  day,  a  famous  gathering  of  philosophers  which  was  held  from  time  to 
time  at  '  l'hotel  de  l'amitie  sur  Handsworth  Heath  '  as  Matthew  Boulton 
was  fond  of  calling  his  hospitable  mansion.  'From  an  early  period,' 
says  Dr  Smiles,  'the  idea  of  a  society  meeting  by  turns  in  each  other's 
houses  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Boulton.  It  was  probably 
suggested  in  the  first  place  by  Dr  Small1.  The  object  of  the  proposed 
society  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  friendly  and  scientific.  The  members 
were  to  exchange  news  with  each  other  on  topics  relating  to  literature, 
art,  and  science ;  each  contributing  his  quota  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  The  meetings  were  appointed  to  be  held  monthly  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  to  enable  distant  members  to  drive  home  by  moonlight.' 
From  this  circumstance  the  coterie  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lunar 
Society.  It  numbered  amongst  its  members  many  of  the  most  famous 
men  then  living  in  the  midland  counties.  Wedgwood,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Thomas  Day,  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton, 
Sir  William  Herschel,  Dr  Parr,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sam.  Galton,  James 
Keir,  Dr  Withering  the  botanist  and  physician  to  the  General  Hospital 
at  Birmingham2,  and  later,  Joseph  Priestley — all  were  members.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  Easy  Hill,  at  Duddeston,  where  Galton  lived,  at 
Withering's  house  in  Temple  Row,  at  Soho,  and  later  at  Priestley's  house 
at  Fair  Hill. 

Two  other  notable  friends  of  the  printer  were  John  Wilkes  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  former  had  received  a  presentation  copy  of  the 
Virgil,  and  in  1769  Baskerville  was  probably  the  printer  of  his  Life  and 
Political  Writings  which  appeared  in  Birmingham  in  that  year.  His 
friendship  with  Franklin  was  one  of  great  importance.  Probably  the 
two  had  been  in  communication  before  Franklin's  visit  to  England  in 
1757,  the  latter  having  subscribed  for  six  copies  of  the  Virgil.  He  visited 
Matthew  Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  in  1758,  and  was  introduced  by 
him  to  many  of  the  Birmingham  artists,  among  them  being,  of  course, 


1  See  below,  p.  43,  note.  funds  for  the  General  Hospital,  1765.    John  Basker- 

2  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  both  Baskerville's  and     ville  gave  £10.  10s.  od.,  and  his  wife  £5.  ;j.  od. 
his  wife's  names  figured  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
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Baskerville  himself.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Franklin's  visit 
to  the  Midlands  did  not  directly  concern  Boulton,  but  rather  followed  on  a 
desire  to  see  the  Baskerville  Press.  It  is  indeed  just  possible  that  Basker- 
ville himself  effected  the  introduction  between  Franklin  and  Boulton,  an 
important  meeting  in  view  of  the  later  partnership  between  Franklin's 
friend  Dr  Small  and  the  master  of  Soho1.  Franklin's  friendship  with 
Baskerville  was  of  the  most  cordial  nature,  and  lasted  until  the  latter's 
death.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  use  his  good 
offices  on  Baskerville's  behalf.  So  when  the  London  printers  and  others 
began  to  disparage  the  Birmingham  press,  it  was  Franklin  who  sought  to 
interest  the  French  authorities  in  his  types  and  printing  and  in  some 
measure  succeeded  in  his  efforts.  'In  1765,'  says  Chalmers2,  'he  applied 
to  his  friend  Dr  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  to  sound  the  literati  respecting 
the  purchase  of  his  types,  but  received  for  answer,  that  the  French, 
reduced  by  the  war  of  1756,  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  pursue 
schemes  of  taste,  that  they  were  unable  to  repair  their  public  buildings, 
and  suffered  the  scaffolding  to  rot  before  them.'  In  connection  with  this 
proposal,  which  is  dealt  with  more  fully  below3,  Dr  Kippis4,  on  informa- 
tion given  him  by  Wilkes,  says:  'once  when  Mr  Baskerville  was  in 
France,' — this  is  the  only  mention  of  any  such  visit — 'he  was  offered 
by  the  French  king  apartments  in  the  Louvre  for  himself  and  all  his 
apparatus,  and  every  kind  of  encouragement,  if  he  would  bring  over  and 
exercise  his  printing  at  Paris.  This  he  refused,  because  he  would  not 
deprive  his  own  country  of  the  credit  of  the  art.' 

In  1 76 1  Baskerville's  growing  reputation  received  recognition,  and  he 
became  High  Bailiff  of  Birmingham.  It  was  Coronation  year5,  and  the 
printer  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  We  hear 
accounts  of  the  much  decorated  chariot  being  a  familiar  object  upon  the 
roads,  and  in  the  hands  of  Baskerville  we  may  suppose  that  the  post  of 
High  Bailiff  became  something  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 

1  '  Mr  Baskerville  informs  me  that  you  have  lately  the  king.  Shenstone  in  a  letter  to  Graves,  Sept.  14, 
had  a  considerable  addition  to  your  fortune,  on  which  1761,  says:  '  I  see  my  friend  Dodsley  has  let  off  his 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you.    I  beg  to  introduce  my  little  squib  upon  the  marriage,  in  the  Chronicle  and 

friend  Dr  Small  to  your  acquaintance,  and  to  recom-  last  night  was  brought  me,  from  Baskerville's  press, 

mend  him  to  your  civilities....'    Letter  from  Franklin  on  the  same  occasion,  very  pompously  printed,  the 

to  Boulton,  May  22,  1765.  most  despicable  Grubstreet  I  ever  saw.'   This  was  the 

2  Biog.  Diet.  '  Ode  upon  the  fleet  and  royal  Yatch  (sic)  going  to 

3  Chap.  vi.  conduct  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg  to  be  Queen  of 

4  Corrigenda,  Bio.  Brit.,  vol.  iii,  1784.  Great  Britain.' 


Baskerville  printed  a  tract  upon  the  marriage  of 
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Birmingham  was  still  a  village  to  all  intents,  notwithstanding  its  growing 
importance,  and  its  officers  were  manorial  rather  than  municipal. 
H utton  refers  to  them  as  'no  more  than  servants  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,'  whose  'duty  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  preservation  of  the 
manorial  rights.'  Yet  as  the  years  passed  there  was  an  evident  desire  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  office  of  High  Bailiff,  and  the  custom 
arose  of  adjourning  from  the  annual  courtleet  to  the  house  of  the  bailiff, 
where  says  Hutton  '  the  jury  and  other  officers  of  the  leet  were  feasted,  at 
the  growing  charge  of  two  or  three  pounds.'  But,  he  adds,  'it  is  easier 
to  advance  in  expences  than  to  retreat,'  and  at  the  time  at  which  Basker- 
ville  held  the  office,  the  charge,  according  to  the  historian,  had  increased 
to  forty  pounds. 

There  were  those  who  regarded  Baskerville  in  no  favourable  spirit. 
One  learns  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  High  Bailiff  'to  inspect  the 
market,  and  see  that  justice  takes  place  between  buyer  and  seller  ;  to 
rectify  the  weights  and  dry  measures  used  in  the  manor1.'  How  Basker- 
ville performed  these  tasks  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  he  seems  to  have 
displeased  many,  probably  by  his  abrupt  method  of  speech.  Rumours  of 
a  more  or  less  malificent  nature  arose,  though  how  or  why  is  not  clear. 
But  the  High  Bailiff  found  it  necessary  to  indite  a  letter  to  the  Gazette 
in  which  he  deplored  the  ubiquity  of  scandalmongers  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  very  potently  that  the  latest  subject  of  their  remarks  was 
himself.  'I  have  often  wished,'  he  wrote,  'an  additional  Article  in  the 
Litany,  for  the  Use  of  Tradesmen ;  From  bad  Debts  and  Bankrupts, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  Apparently  he  had  suffered  from  some  mis- 
fortune in  business  which  had  happened  to  a  namesake  of  his,  Thomas 
Baskerville  a  bootmaker,  who  lived  at  this  time  in  Birmingham2.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  John  Baskerville  was  continually 
the  subject  of  various  canards,  many  of  which  probably  concerned  his 
most  private  affairs,  and  in  1749,  1 76 1 ,  and  later  in  1770,  he  was  forced 
publicly  to  refute  the  rumours  that  he  did  not  or  could  not  pay  his 
debts.  Probably  in  each  case  he  had  only  himself  to  blame.  Almost 
every  letter  he  wrote  henceforward  laments  the  fact  of  the  poor  returns 
from  his  printing  press. 

1  A  bushel  measure  of  the  time  of  Charles  II  with  days,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Aston  Hall  Museum,  at 
the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Birmingham,  Birmingham. 

which  formerly  stood  in  the  market  place  on  market  2  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Thomas  Baskerville 
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In  a  letter  dated  March  29,  1755,  Dodsley  wrote  to  Shenstone : 
'Mr  Baskerville's  Specimen  is  much  approv'd,  and  he  has  met  with  great 
encouragement  at  both  the  Universities.'  Baskerville  was  most  desirous 
of  printing  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer  Book.  In  the  Milton  preface,  which 
was  originally  written  about  the  summer  of  1757,  he  says:  'If  this 
performance  shall  appear  to  persons  of  judgment  and  penetration,  in  the 
Paper,  Letter,  Ink,  and  Workmanship  to  excel ;  I  hope  their  approbation 
may  contribute  to  procure  for  me  what  would  indeed  be  the  extent 
of  my  Ambition,  a  power  to  print  an  Octavo  Common-Prayer  Book, 
and  a  Folio  Bible.'  These,  however,  were  two  of  those  books,  the 
printing  of  which  could  only  be  attended  with  grave  disaster,  had  not 
special  permission  been  obtained.  How  to  obtain  this  permission  was 
Baskerville's  difficulty.  'Mr  Basket,'  he  wrote,  'has  a  patent  for  Bibles, 
Common  Prayer  books  and  Law  books.'  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
permission  the  printer  endeavoured  to  be  brought  into  official  communi- 
cation with  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Fortunately  for  him,  a 
friend,  whose  identity  is  not  known,  appears  to  have  had  influence  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  was  to  this  friend  that  Baskerville  applied  for  help. 
Some  time  in  1756  he  appears  to  have  visited  Cambridge  in  person1,  and 
in  the  first  month  of  1757  he  despatched  a  specimen  of  a  Common 
Prayer  book  both  to  his  friend  at  Cambridge  and  to  Dodsley  in  London. 
The  latter  wrote  :  T  like  exceedingly  your  specimen  of  a  Common  Prayer, 
and  hope  you  are  endeavouring  to  get  leave  to  print  one.'  The  friend 
at  Cambridge,  whose  'freedom  and  good  nature,'  Baskerville  mentions, 
gave  his  good  offices,  and  was  ultimately  successful.  In  a  letter,  dated 
4  January,  1757,  the  printer  wrote:  'The  size  [of  the  type]  is  calculated 
for  people  who  begin  to  want  Spectacles  but  are  ashamed  to  use  them  at 

1  See  letter  dated  Jan.  4,  1757. 
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Church  If  I  find  favor  with  the  University,  &  they  give  me  a  Grant 

to  print  an  Edition  of  a  prayer  book  according  to  the  specimen,  I  would 
as  soon  as  Virgil  was  finished  &  a  proper  place  could  be  found  for  their 
Reception,  send  to  Cambridge  two  presses,  Workmen  &  all  other  requi- 
sites, but  should  be  glad  to  take  the  chance  of  the  Edition  to  my  self,  & 
make  the  University  such  Considerations  as  they  should  think  fit  to  pre- 
scribe.' The  friend  put  these  proposals  before  the  authorities,  together 
with  another  one,  which  Baskerville  broached  in  this  same  letter.  '  My 
highest  Ambition,'  he  said,  'is  to  print  a  folio  Bible  with  the  same  letter 
of  the  inclosed  Specimen,  which  would  allow  a  handsom  margin  besides 
Notes.' 

At  this  time  Joseph  Bentham,  who  was  official  printer  to  the  Univer- 
sity, was  himself  projecting  a  Quarto  Bible  and  Prayer  Books1.  Somewhat 
naturally  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  great  delight  at  the  proposal 
that  an  outsider  should  be  allowed  to  intrude  upon  what  he  was  with 
reason  inclined  to  look  upon  as  his  own  prerogative.  In  fact  all  through 
Baskerville's  connection  with  the  University,  there  seems  to  have  been 
manifested  a  spirit  of  very  determined  opposition.  The  authorities,  how- 
ever, decided  for  one  reason  or  another  to  allow  Baskerville  to  do  as  he 
wished.  'This  learned  body,'  says  Reed,  'appear  to  have  been  influenced 
in  the  transaction  more  by  a  wish  to  fill  their  own  coffers  than  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Art ;  and  the  heavy  premiums  exacted 
from  Baskerville  for  the  privilege  thus  accorded  effectually  deprived  him 
of  any  advantage  whatever  in  the  undertaking2.'  In  a  much  quoted  letter 
to  Horace  Walpole,  written  in  1762,  the  printer  gives  details  of  the 
'acknowledgment,'  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give.  The  University, 
he  wrote,  had  given  him  the  required  grants,  'but  under  such  Shackles 
as  greatly  hurt  me.  I  pay  them  for  the  former  [8vo  Prayer  Book] 
twenty,  &  for  the  latter  [the  same  in  1 2mo]  twelve  pound  ten  shillings 

the  thousand  add  to  this  the  great  Expence  of  double  and  treble 

Carriage,  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  printing  House  Miles  off3.'    At  the 


1  These  appeared  respectively  in  1762  and  1764. 

2  Engl.  Lett.  Found.,  p.  276. 

3  The  printer's  rival,  Boden,  made  good  use  of 
this  acknowledgment  during  the  controversy  of  1770. 
4  Mr  Baskerville,'  he  wrote,  'says  he  had  the  honour 


to  be  appointed  Printer  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  which  he  paid  a  large  Acknowledgment'... 
This  assertion,  '  in  my  poor  capacity,  is  a  Contra- 
diction of  Terms.' 
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moment,  however,  he  was  satisfied  that  his  work  had  received  official 
recognition.  'I  have  great  hopes  &  even  Expectations,'  he  wrote,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  the  town,  'from  the  universal  kind  Reception  I  met 
with  at  Cambridge.'  There  was  some  delay  before  he  was  actually 
appointed  University  printer,  but  in  January  of  1758  he  begged  'Leave 
to  inform  the  Publick,  that  he  has  lately  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  full  powers  to  print,  under  their  Privilege,  Octavo  Common- 
Prayer-Books  on  a  large  fine  Royal  Paper,  and  Letter  of  two  Sizes,  (to 
wit)  Great  Primer  in  Long  Lines,  and  English  in  Columns,  and  one 
Edition  of  a  Folio  Bible ;  the  former  of  which  Prayer  Books  he  hopes  to 
have  ready  for  Publication  about  Midsummer  next ;  the  other  with  all 
convenient  Speed1.'  He  was  appointed  University  printer  for  ten  years 
from  16  December,  1758,  according  to  articles  of  agreement  dated  the 
previous  day.  Yet  the  difficulties  were  very  great.  With  little  support 
at  Cambridge2,  and  worries  at  home,  the  appearance  of  his  first  Prayer 
Book  was  delayed  until  the  spring  of  1760.  Exactly  a  year  before  he 
had  written  to  Dr  Caryll,  then  Vice-Chancellor :  'I  have  at  last  sent 
everything  requisite  to  begin  the  prayer  book  at  Cambridge.  The 
bearer,  Mr  Tho.  Warren3,  is  my  deputy  in  conducting  the  whole.' 
This  letter  records  a  little  fact  which  goes  to  show  how  thoroughly 
Baskerville  entered  into  any  work  he  took  in  hand.  'I  procured,'  he 
wrote,  'a  sealed  copy4  of  the  Common  Prayer  with  much  trouble  and 
expense  from  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield,  but  found  it  the  most  inaccurate 
and  ill-printed  work  I  ever  saw  so  that  I  returned  it  with  thanks.' 

It  is  strange  that  one  so  particular  as  Baskerville  should  have  been 
satisfied  to  send  one  of  his  assistants  to  see  the  work  finished  at 
Cambridge,  though  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  preliminary  part  of  it 
was  carried  out  at  Easy  Hill.  '  I  propose  printing  off  2000  the  first  im- 
pression,' Baskerville  wrote  further,  'but  only  1000  of  the  State  Holidays 
&c,  which  the  patentee  left  out.'  What  followed  is  well-known.  Four 
Prayer  Books  appeared  during  1760,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  the 

1  Advertisement,  Avis'  Birm.  Gazette.  same  name,  who  had  been  established  at  Birmingham 

2  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  nowhere  any  mention  for  twenty  years.  After  Baskerville's  death  he  became 
of  Baskerville  making  a  second  visit  to  Cambridge  an  auctioneer,  and  seems  to  have  purchased  for  the 
after  he  had  received  his  appointment.  printing  of  his  bills  one  or  two  Baskerville  founts. 

3  This  Warren  was  the  son  of  a  printer  of  the  4  The  Sealed  Book  of  i66z. 
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few1.  Baskerville's  first  Prayer  Books  were  all  of  one  size,  an  imperial 
octavo.  Two  of  them  were  printed  on  a  plain  paper,  in  long  lines  with 
a  Great  Primer  type,  and  in  columns  with  an  English  letter.  They 
are  perhaps  of  greater  beauty  than  the  two  others  printed  with  a  border 
of  that  'star  and  oval'  ornament  of  which  Baskerville  made  sparing  use 
in  so  many  of  his  books2.  The  Prayer  Books  were  certainly  finer  than 
any  book  of  the  kind  yet  attempted.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  did 
not  sell  well,  not  well  enough  at  any  rate  to  give  the  printer  a  fair  profit 
after  the  University  had  taken  its  share.  Baskerville,  however,  was  not 
disheartened,  and  in  the  next  two  years  printed  several  further  editions3. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  price,  which  in  the  preceding  year 
had  been  6s.  6d.,  and  Baskerville  in  a  public  notice,  dated  December  29th, 
1760,  was  moved  to  explain  his  position.  The  public,  he  hoped,  would 
excuse  the  necessity  he  was  under  in  advancing  the  price,  as  he  was 
'greatly  out  of  pocket  by  the  first  Impression.'  In  the  following  year 
there  was  another  advance  to  8j\  6d} 

When  Derrick  paid  a  visit  to  Easy  Hill,  he  found  the  printer  engaged 
upon  a  'scheme  for  publishing  a  grand  folio  edition  of  the  Bible.'  This 
was  in  effect  the  most  ambitious  of  Baskerville's  undertakings,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  most  successful  from  the  artistic  standpoint  though  a 
financial  failure.  The  Bible,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  mentioned 
in  Baskerville's  letter  to  Cambridge  dated  January  4,  1757.  In  this  he 
wrote:  'The  Reason  of  my  mentioning  a  bible  at  this  time  is  this;  that 
if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  University  to  give  me  a  power  to  print  it,  it 
would  be  at  least  twelve  months  before  it  could  be  begun,  as  it  must  be 
printed  by  Subscription,  &  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  advanced  as 
my  Capital  would  not  carry  it  without ;  the  price  I  imagine  would  be 


1  One  recalls  with  pleasure  the  story,  recorded  by 
Dibdin,  of  the  Oxfordshire  squire,  who  refused  to 
read  the  lessons  or  take  other  part  in  the  service  in 
church  unless  he  were  provided  with  a  Baskerville 
prayer  book.  The  fastidious  old  gentleman  used 
differently  sized  books  for  different  offices.  Dibdin, 
Lib.  Comp.  p.  40. 

2  See  below.    Also  Appendix  i. 

3  The  king's  death,  Oct.  25, 1 760,  occasioned  many 
cancelled  leaves,  etc.  For  full  particulars  of  the  various 
states  in  which  these  prayer  books  are  found,  see 
Bibliography. 


Shenstone  writing  to  Graves,  March  1,  1761,  says: 
'  Have  you  seen  Baskerville's  new  Prayer  books  ?  My 
lord  Dartmouth  has  undertaken  to  present  two  to 
the  King  and  Princess.' 

4  In  1762  Baskerville  printed  an  edition  of  the 
Common  Prayer  in  duodecimo,  and  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  whom  he 
paid  '  thirty-two  pound '  for  the  edition,  completed 
his  work  by  adding  to  it  both  versions  of  the  Psalms 
in  metre.  The  Prayer  Book  was  originally  issued 
at  4J.  6d.,  but  the  title-page  was  soon  cancelled,  and 
another  inserted  with  the  price  sj- 
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three  &  a  half  or  four  Guineas  in  Sheets,  every  one  of  which  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  as  perfect  as  the  Specimen  ;  it  would  be  two  years  in 
the  press.'  In  his  letter  to  Dr  Caryll  he  wrote  further :  '  I  am  taking 
great  pains  to  produce  a  striking  title-page  and  Specimen  of  the  Bible, 
which  I  hope  will  be  ready  in  about  six  weeks.  The  importance  of  the 
work  demands  all  my  attention,  not  only  for  my  own  (eternal)  reputation  ; 
but  (I  hope)  also  to  convince  the  World,  that  the  University  in  the 
honour  done  me  has  not  entirely  misplaced  their  favours.'  The  Specimen 
went  to  Cambridge  before  the  end  of  1759,  and  was  followed  by  another 
dated  January  1,  1760.  The  price  to  subscribers  was  there  fixed  at  four 
guineas  in  sheets1,  and  the  Bible  was  to  be  delivered  in  three  years. 
Some  copies  were  to  be  printed  with  a  border,  the  rest  on  a  plain  page2. 
To  those  who  would  Subscribe  for  six  copies,  Baskerville  proposed  to 
present  an  extra  copy  gratis3. 

The  number  of  subscribers4  was  so  small  that  Baskerville  was  forced 
to  borrow  money  to  proceed  with  the  printing.    'My  folio  Bible,'  he 

1  'The  great  expence,  with  which  this  Work  will     to  give  a  rude  or  imperfect  Idea  of  what  I  mean,  & 


necessarily  be  attended,  renders  it  not  only  imprudent, 
but  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Editor  to  venture  on 
it,  without  the  assistance  of  a  Subscription.  And  he 
is  encouraged  to  hope,  as  he  had  already  received  the 
public  approbation  of  his  Labours,  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  favour  his  ambition,  and  to  enable  him  to 
render  this  one  Work  as  correct,  elegant,  and  perfect 
as  the  Importance  of  it  demands.  To  this  end  he 
is  determined  to  spare  no  Expence,  no  Care,  nor 
Attention.  He  builds  his  Reputation  upon  the  happy 
Execution  of  the  Undertaking  ;  and  begs  it  may  not 
be  imputed  to  him  as  a  boast,  that  he  hopes  to  give 
his  country  a  more  correct  and  beautiful  Edition  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  than  has  hitherto  appeared.' 
Baskerville's  '  Proposals.' 

2  So  far  as  is  known,  no  copy  of  the  Cambridge 
Bible  was  printed  with  a  border.  In  the  'Specimen 
Title-Page,'  issued  in  1760,  both  sides  of  the  first 
leaf  are  bordered,  though  the  specimen  page  of  text 
(of  which  no  copy  has  been  preserved)  must,  from 
Baskerville's  own  words,  have  been  plain.  Baskerville 
himself  was  evidently  pleased  with  his  '  star  and  oval ' 
ornament.  In  the  two  letters  to  Cambridge  he  makes 
mention  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  margin  to  his 
page.  '  My...  Ambition  is  to  print  with  the  same 
letter  of  the  inclosed  specimen,  which  would  allow 
a  handsome  margin  besides  Notes,  about  a  quarter 
as  broad  as  the  inclos'd  Specimen,  which  may  serve 


will  appear  more  agreeable  to  every  Eye  than  the 
coarse  red  lines  in  the  best  Editions'  (Jan.  4,  1757). 
'  I  have  attempted  several  other  ornaments,  but  none 
of  them  please  me  so  well  as  the  Specimens,  which 
I  hope  will  be  approved  by  you  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Syndick'  {Letter,  May  1759).  It  's  to  be 
noticed  that  more  copies  of  the  bordered  prayer  books 
were  sold  than  those  printed  on  a  plain  page.  Shen- 
stone  writing  to  Percy  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  6,  1760, 
when  the  bordered  Title-page  had  been  published  as  a 
Specimen,  says:  'I  think  entirely  with  Mr  P.  (?)  with 
regard  to  Baskerville's  bible,  &  mentioned  the  same  to 
him  long  ago.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  sentence 
refers  to  the  question  of  the  ornamented  border  with 
which  the  printer  proposed  to  adorn  some  copies  of 
the  Bible. 

3  Apparently  not  even  this  offer  led  to  many 
subscribers  sending  in  their  names,  for  in  a  subsequent 
notice  (17  61)  Baskerville  endeavoured  to  add  to  the  list 
by  the  announcement  that  no  money  whatever  would 
be  taken  until  the  volume  was  delivered,  although  in 
the  actual  '  Proposals '  it  had  been  stipulated  that  half 
the  money  should  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

4  The  subscribers  could  either  send  in  their  names 
direct  to  Baskerville  at  Birmingham,  or  to  Benjamin 
Rod,  or  '  To  Mr  Baskerville's  Printing  Office,  at 
Mr  Patterson's  at  Essex  House,  in  Essex  Street,  in 
the  Strand.' 
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wrote  in  1762,  'is  pretty  far  advanced  at  Cambridge,  which  will  cost  me 
near  £2000  all  hired  at  5  p.  cent.'  Ultimately  it  was  published  in  1763, 
and  proved,  like  so  many  other  books  from  his  press,  a  financial  failure. 
A  few  more  names  came  in,  and  Baskerville  printed  a  new  list  of  sub- 
scribers, but  he  could  not  sell  half  his  edition,  and  in  a  year  or  two  was 
reduced  to  selling  the  remaining  copies  to  a  London  bookseller  at  a  very 
low  price1.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the 
beauty  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  'Its  beauty,'  says  Cotton2  'has  caused  the 
volume  to  find  its  way  into  almost  every  public  library,  where  fine  and 
curious  books  are  appreciated.'  Dibdin  rather  unaccountably  was  inclined 
to  place  it  in  point  of  splendour  after  the  impressions  of  Field  and  Baskett, 
though  he  calls  it  'one  of  the  most  beautifully  printed  books  in  the  world.' 
He  adds  that  the  title-page  as  a  piece  of  printing  is  unrivalled,  having 
'all  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  copper  plate3.'  The  title-page,  in 
Baskerville's  estimation,  was  a  part  of  his  work  which  required  in  all  cases 
the  most  painstaking  care,  and,  as  a  result  one  cannot  but  give  him  the 
credit  of  designing  a  series  of  title-pages  that  have  rarely  if  ever,  in  point 
of  beauty,  been  excelled.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  day  to  crowd  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  to  the  title-page.  Baskerville  on  the  other  hand 
endeavoured  to  make  his  as  concise  and  as  simply  arranged  as  possible. 
In  cases  moreover,  where  a  long  title  was  necessary,  as  in  the  Cambridge 
Prayer  Books,  he  succeeded  in  so  choosing  the  types  and  spacing  the  lines 
that  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found.  The  title-page  to  his  Bible,  slightly 
different  from  that  issued  in  his  Specimen,  was  one  of  his  most  successful 
attempts.  The  title  to  the  New  Testament  is  even  simpler  than  the 
other.  There  is  in  it  not  a  single  superfluous  line  or  irritating  decoration. 
It  is  a  perfect  page  of  fine  printing. 

The  ill-success  of  the  Bible,  however,  made  it  clear  to  the  printer 
that  little  good  could  come  by  prolonging  his  connection  with  Cam- 
bridge ;  and,  although  his  agreement  held  good  until  1768,  he  broke  off 
all  negotiations,  and  printed  no  more  for  the  University. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Milton  preface,  which  as  a  piece  of 
autobiography  is  of  great  importance,  Baskerville  in  speaking  of  Caslon's 


1  See  App.  i. 


2  Editions  of  the  Bible,  1852,  p.  96. 


3  Aeil.  Alth.  1822,  p.  81. 
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work  as  a  letter-founder,  wrote :  '  In  his  great  variety  of  Characters  I 
intend  not  to  follow  him.'  Early  in  1758,  however,  he  approached 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  view  of  cutting  a  new  Greek  fount. 
Who  first  proposed  such  a  piece  of  work  to  Baskerville  is  not  known. 
The  Clarendon  Press  must  have  been  well-supplied  at  the  time  with 
Greek  founts.  Whatever  was  the  precise  reason,  the  Delegates  of  the 
Press  met  in  July,  1758,  to  discuss  Baskerville's  proposals,  and  ordered 
that  Sir  William  Blackstone  'be  empowered  to  agree  with  Mr  Baskerville 
of  Birmingham  to  make  a  new  set  of  Greek  Puncheons,  matrices  and 
moulds,  in  Great  Primer,  for  the  use  of  the  University,  and  also  to  cast 
therein  300  weight  of  Types,  at  the  Price  of  200  Guineas  for  the  whole.' 
'  Considerable  expectation,'  says  Reed,  'was  aroused  by  this  order,  which  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  mention  in  the  public  press1.' 

Baskerville  did  not  deliver  the  types  until  March,  1761,  when  he 
was  paid  the  stipulated  sum.  Here  his  connection  with  the  University 
ceased.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Baskerville  actually  printed  the 
two  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1763, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  So  far  as  is  known  Baskerville  never  visited 
Oxford,  nor  are  there  any  letters  extant  to  show  whether  he  was  at  all 
consulted  on  the  matter  after  the  types  had  been  delivered.  In  the 
Minutes  of  the  Delegates  which  have  been  preserved,  are  to  be  found 
two  relating  to  these  types.  Some  considerable  time  before  their 
delivery  it  was  decided  that  '  Mr  Musgrave  have  leave  to  print  his 
Euripides  at  the  University  Press  on  Mr  Baskerville's  Types  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.'  Baskerville's  time,  however,  was  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Cambridge  Bible,  and  he  appears  to  have  executed  the  Greek  types  at 
his  leisure.  Other  types  were  used  for  the  Euripides.  In  1761  it  was 
decided  'that  a  Greek  Testament  in  Quarto  and  Octavo  be  printed 
on  Baskerville's  letters,  and  three  or  four  Gentlemen  of  Learning  and 
Accuracy  be  desired  separately  to  correct  the  Proofs.'  A  little  later  in 
the  same  year  it  was  further  decided  that  500  copies  in  Quarto  and  2000 
in  Octavo  should  be  printed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  these  Greek  Testaments — they  were  only  published  in 
1763 — followed  on  a  general  disappointment  at  Baskerville's  work. 
Nichol  gives  a  letter  written  by  the  printer  William  Bowyer,  which 

1  A  notice  in  the  St  James'  Gazette,  Sept.  5,  1758. 
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mentions  the  Oxford  editions.  'Two  or  three  quarto  Editions  on  foot,' 
he  says,  'one  at  Oxford,  far  advanced  on  new  types  by  Baskerville, — by 
the  way  not  good  ones.'  This  was  early  in  1763.  'The  appearance  of 
the  work,'  says  Reed,  'justified  to  some  extent,  the  criticism.  Regular 
as  the  Greek  character  is,  it  is  stiff  and  cramped,  and,  as  Dibdin  says, 
"like  no  Greek  characters  I  have  ever  seen."  Rowe  Mores  goes  to  the 
length  of  styling  it  "exacrable";  and  Bowyer  appears  to  have  had  it 
specially  in  mind  when  he  said  to  Jackson  that  the  Greek  letters  com- 
monly in  use  were  no  more  like  Greek  than  English.'  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  at  another  time  Dibdin  calls  the  letters  'large  and  dis- 
tinct.' It  was  certainly  more  anglicised  than  the  Greek  types  then  in 
use,  and,  as  far  as  that  particular  point  is  concerned,  is  the  precursor  of 
numerous  types  cut  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  To  the 
student  of  to-day,  Baskerville's  Greek  type  is  far  easier  to  read  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries.  The  letters  themselves  are  very  far  from  being 
'exacrable,'  being  in  effect  cursive,  well-formed  and  probably  modelled, 
like  those  invented  by  Aldus,  upon  some  calligraphy  of  the  day.  At 
the  time  they  were  condemned  as  hybrid,  and  after  the  Testaments, 
they  were  used  for  no  other  books.  'The  thick  and  more  upright 
character  introduced  by  Richard  Porson',  Mr  Horace  Hart,  the  present 
Controller,  writes,  'soon  obtained,  and  still  holds,  the  popular  favour.' 
Some  of  the  Greek  types  etc.,  are  still  preserved  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
being  the  '  only  relics  in  this  country,'  so  far  as  is  known,  '  of 
Baskerville's  letter-foundry  V 


1  See  Appendix  i. 

It  is  possible  that  in  addition  to  their  purchase  of 
the  Greek  founts,  the  Delegates  of  the  Press  secured 
one  of  Baskerville's  Brevier  founts.  Mr  Horace  Hart 
writes:    'One  of  Baskerville's  specimen  sheets  has 

come  into  my  possession         This  contains  specimens 

of  Baskerville  types  on  four  bodies,  Great  Primer, 
English,  Pica  and  Brevier ;  and  my  chief  reason  for 
mentioning  it  is,  that  there  still  remains  in  use  in 
the  University  Press  a  brevier  which  has  the  name 


of  Baskerville.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  originally 
it  was  the  fount  which  Baskerville  shows ;  but  it 
was  the  fashion  some  forty  years  ago  to  "improve" 
a  fount  by  rejecting  the  types  which  were  most 
antique  in  cut,  and  substituting  others  considered 
more  satisfactory  because  more  modern.  Names, 
however,... survive ;  and  I  have  not  myself  much 
doubt  the  existing  brevier  was  at  one  time  a  real 
Baskerville.  Of  the  other  founts  [i.e.  in  the  Specimen] 
no  trace  remains  in  the  Press.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ROBERT  MARTIN  AT  THE  BASKERVILLE  PRESS. 

A  glance  at  almost  any  of  Baskerville's  letters  will  be  enough  to  show 
how  poor  were  the  returns  from  his  experiments  in  typography.  Early 
complaints  to  Dodsley  may  be  found  even  before  the  publication  of  his 
Virgil.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the  japanning  business  that  the  further 
outlays  during  the  following  seven  or  eight  years  were  rendered  possible. 
'I  must  starve,'  wrote  the  printer  to  Franklin,  'had  I  no  other  dependence.' 
Money,  indeed,  had  to  be  borrowed,  and,  as  has  been  said,  rumours  of 
Baskerville's  insolvency  more  than  once  gained  ground.  For  some  years, 
however,  he  persevered,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  rewarded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  masterpieces  as  the  Cambridge  Bible,  the  Horace,  the 
Addison.  Later  the  idea  of  discontinuing  his  typographical  labours  as  a 
too  expensive  and  unappreciated  hobby  took  hold  of  him.  Probably  he 
discussed  this  proposal  with  friends  in  Birmingham.  One  of  them 
suggested  a  petition  to  the  British  Government,  the  outcome  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  pathetic  letter  to  Horace  Walpole1.  'It  is  surely  a  par- 
ticular hardship,'  wrote  Baskerville,  'that  I  should  not  get  Bread  in  my 
own  country  (and  it  is  too  late  to  go  abroad)  after  having  acquired  the 
Reputation  of  excelling  in  the  most  useful  Art  Known  to  Mankind.' 
If  the  Bible  did  not  sell,  he  said,  he  would  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
small  patrimony2  'to  this  Business  of  Printing  which  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  and  repent  I  ever  attempted.'  Specimens  of  his  work,  he  told 
Walpole,  had  been  sent  to  the  Russian  and  Danish  Courts,  but  he  had 

1  Plates  v  and  vi.  any  time  of  his  life  either  in  want  of  bread  or  even 

2  Reed  remarks:  ' There  is  a  good  deal  of  affecta-  reduced  to  parting  with  the  little  patrimony  which 
tion  in  this  peevish  and  lugubrious  epistle.  Much  as  during  his  parents'  life  he  had  most  dutifully  applied 
Baskerville  had  dropped  over  his  venture,  there  is  no  to  their  benefit.'    Paper,  1882. 

reason  to  believe  that  the  tenant  of  Easy  Hill  was  at 
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received  no  answer.  Parliament  had  'given  a  handsome  Premium  for  a 
quack  Medicine';  why  not  a  premium  for  Baskerville  himself?  No 
reply  came  from  Walpole,  and  matters  grew  worse  rather  than  better. 
A  lawsuit1  was  helping  to  drain  his  purse;  neither  printers  nor  book- 
sellers seemed  inclined  to  encourage  him.  'I  have  offered  to  London 
booksellers,'  he  wrote  in  1767,  'to  print  for  them  within  5  per  cent,  as 
low  as  their  common  currency,  but  cannot  get  from  them  a  single  job.' 
Further  letters  to  foreign  Courts  remained  unanswered.  Only  in  France 
did  he  meet  with  the  encouragement  he  undoubtedly  deserved. 

In  the  letter  to  Walpole  Baskerville  had  said  that  it  was  'too  late  to 
go  abroad,'  but  his  visit  to  France,  recorded  by  Dr  Kippis,  and  probably 
undertaken  in  1762,  seems  to  have  followed  on  certain  rumours  or 
information  that  the  French  officials  had  a  high  admiration  for  his  work. 
Little  beyond  the  French  king's  hospitality  came  of  it.  Probably  it  was 
suggested  that  any  future  negotiations  should  be  carried  out  through  the 
Due  de  Nivernais,  who  had  come  to  England  as  French  ambassador. 
'I  offered  my  whole  apparatus,'  wrote  Baskerville,  some  years  later,  'of 

letter  founding,  printing  &c.  to   the  Court  of  France  for  eight 

thousand  pounds,  which  was  politely  refused  as  being  too  large  a  sum.' 
A  few  months  after  he  had  communicated  with  de  Nivernais,  the  latter 
was  recalled  to  France,  and  the  notorious  Chevalier  D'Eon,  who  had  been 
the  ambassador's  secretary,  was  now  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  his  room.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Chevalier  was  superseded  by  the 
Count  de  Guerchy.  Baskerville  'had  the  Honour  of  treating'  with  both 
of  them.  Eight  thousand  pounds,  however,  was  a  larger  sum  than  any 
of  the  French  representatives  felt  themselves  justified  in  paying,  and  for 
a  little  time  all  negotiations  ceased.  Then,  in  1765,  Franklin's  visit  to 
Paris  suggested  a  renewal  of  the  proposals.  Chalmers  supposes  that  the 
American's  reply  touching  on  the  poverty  of  the  French  Government 
reached  Baskerville  in  this  year,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it 
answered  the  Birmingham  printer's  letter  of  Sept.  7,  1767.  Matthew 
Boulton  had  mentioned  to  Baskerville  rumours  to  the  effect  that  France 
still  desired  to  purchase  his  types.  'Mr  Godfroy,'  wrote  the  printer  to 
Franklin,  'who  may  be  heard  of  at  Mr  Saydi's,  Optician  to  the  King, 
lately  told  our  good  friend,  Mr  Boulton,  that   France  wished  to  be 

1  Of  this  no  particulars  are  known. 
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possessed  of  my  printing  &c.  on  moderate  terms,  in  which  I  heartily  join. 
The  intention  of  this  is,  therefore,  to  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  propose 
and  recommend  this  affair,  as  Mr  Godfroy  may  point  out  the  way. 
I  want  only  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  ;  if  they  will  not  come  to  my  terms, 
I  may  possibly  come  to  theirs.  Suppose  we  reduce  the  price  to  six 
thousand  pounds.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  given  three  times 
that  sum,  or  Czar  Peter.'  When  Franklin's  reply  came,  Baskerville, 
probably  in  a  fit  of  pique,  announced  his  intention  of  foregoing  all  con- 
nection with  the  printing  press.  A  workman  in  his  employ  offered  to 
assume  the  responsibility,  and  the  following  announcement  was  inserted 
in  the  local  papers  : 

4  Robert  Martin  has  agreed  with  Mr  Baskerville  for  the  use  of  his  whole  printing 
apparatus,  with  whom  he  has  wrought  as  a  journeyman  for  ten  years  past.  He  therefore 
offers  his  services  to  print  at  Birmingham  for  Gentlemen  or  Booksellers,  on  the  most 
moderate  terms,  who  may  depend  on  all  possible  care  and  elegance  in  the  execution. 
Samples,  if  necessary,  may  be  seen  on  sending  a  line  to  John  Baskerville  or  Robert 
Martin1.' 

Baskerville  was  altogether  so  curious  a  personality  as  to  render  difficult 
a  very  probable  exposition  of  his  real  feelings  at  the  time  of  his  temporary 
retirement.  If  mere  disgust  at  the  reception  of  his  books  had  led  him  to 
adopt  such  a  course,  it  might  be  thought  that,  having  yielded  to  a  fit  of 
pique,  he  would  be  very  ready  to  take  up  the  threads  where  he  had 
dropped  them  at  the  first  congenial  moment.  Baskerville,  as  Reed  has 
remarked,  was  very  sensitive  to  hostile  criticism,  and  the  London  printers 
had  long  been  talking  'disparagingly  about  this  new  star  in  the  west.' 
If,  as  they  maintained,  there  was  as  much  trickery  as  merit  in  his  work, 
he  had  some  reason  to  think  he  had  best  leave  the  practise  of  fine  printing 
to  those  who  imagined  themselves  its  most  finished  exponents.  If  the 
public  eye  was  fatigued  by  his  beautiful  letters  better  that  they  should  no 
longer  trouble  it.  If  Caslon  was  preferred  to  himself  as  typefounder,  let 
Caslon  continue  and  himself  desist.  In  considering  this  point,  however, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  no  time  in  his  life  did  Baskerville  over- 
come a  strong  desire  to  amass  money.  There  was  nothing  miserly  about 
him ;  it  was  rather  that  money  enabled  him  to  live  that  life  which 
appeared  to  him  the  most  desirable.     Without  it  he  would  have  been 

1  Birmingham  Gazette,  June  8,  1768. 
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unable  to  indulge  in  those  fine  accoutrements  or  gorgeous  clothes  which 
seem  to  have  entered  so  largely  into  his  everyday  existence.  Had  he 
trusted  to  his  press  his  fortune,  such  as  it  was,  would  have  speedily 
disappeared.  Some  would  maintain  that  he  even  regarded  his  printing 
as  a  hobby,  and  his  japanning  as  the  real  business  of  his  life.  It  is  certain 
that  the  £12,000  which  he  was  able  to  leave  at  his  death  was  almost 
wholly  amassed  in  the  japanning  trade.  'In  the  case  of  the  Japan 
business,'  says  Reed,  'people  had  not  only  admired  but  bought.  In  the 
case  of  the  printing  they  stopped  short  at  the  former  and  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  sunk  so  confidently  at  the  outset  were  lamentably  slow  in  coming 
back.'  If,  however,  it  had  been  purely  a  question  of  finance,  one  would 
expect  to  find  that,  in  view  of  his  great  enthusiasm  for  letters  and  printing, 
he  would  resume  his  typographical  labours  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Yet  he  was  in  retirement  for  nearly  two  years. 

Little  is  known  of  the  earlier  history  of  Martin.  From  the  notice 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  came  to  Easy  Hill  about  1757,  and  after  being 
journeyman,  was  promoted  foreman.  At  this  time  he  must  still  have 
been  a  young  man,  a  careful  workman,  one  who  had  saved  enough  to 
warrant  the  responsibility  he  was  now  taking  upon  his  shoulders.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Baskerville's  secession  was  not  so  complete  as 
some  have  supposed.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  about  1768  he  sent 
Martin  to  London  to  approach  the  London  publishers  again.  His  rival, 
Nicholas  Boden,  made  full  use  of  this  fact  in  one  of  his  Bible  advertise- 
ments1. 'It  is  not  many  months,'  he  wrote,  'since  he  sent  his  Man, 
Martin,  to  London,  for  Orders,  with  his  best  Piece  of  Printing,  which 
he  hawked  about  to  the  Booksellers,  by  way  of  Pattern  Card,  promising 
that  he  would  print  at  the  London  prices.  It  availed  nothing  !  They 
did  not  like  it  !  They  would  not  employ  him ! '  In  another  notice 
issued  during  the  wordy  warfare  of  1 770-1,  Boden  was  inclined  to 
regard  Baskerville's  apparent  retirement  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 

commercial  cunning — 'his  oldest    Man,    Martin,  he  says  has  now 

engaged  his  whole  Printing  Office.'  One  may  imagine  that  for  these  two 
years  Baskerville  merely  allowed  his  man  to  hire  the  printing  apparatus, 
while  reserving  the  right  to  resume  their  former  relations  at  any 
moment.    It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Martin  was  made  a  partner  in 

1  See  App.  ii. 
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the  proceeds.  With  such  an  arrangement,  more  of  the  master's  time  could 
be  given  to  the  still  lucrative  business  of  japanning.  By  this  time 
Birmingham  was  the  recognized  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  all  such 
goods,  and  Baskerville's  fame  as  a  printer  no  doubt  helped  him  in  his 
other  work1. 

The  importance  of  Robert  Martin's  present  position  was  twofold. 
In  the  first  place  he  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  circulating  some  of 
the  Baskerville  type  through  other  local  printing  offices2,  in  this  way 
popularizing  it,  whilst  his  brother  William,  who  may  also  have  been  one 
of  Baskerville's  workmen,  was  learning  the  art  of  type-founding,  and  in 
the  second  place  it  was  partly  owing  to  his  somewhat  doubtful  behaviour 
with  other  Birmingham  printers,  that  led  to  the  return  of  the  master, 
incidentally  to  the  printing  of  the  later  quartos  and  other  works  which 
collectively  went  to  make  his  last  books  no  less  fine  than  those  of 
1 757—65.  Of  Martin's  books  issued  about  this  time  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  pocket  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  nine  volumes,  printed, 
it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  Garrick  in  1768  in  anticipation  of  the 
Stratford  Jubilee  of  1769.  One  must  regret  very  much  that  Baskerville 
himself  did  not  undertake  this  work :  in  his  hands  one  might  have  hoped 
for  the  noblest  edition  of  England's  greatest  poet ;  in  Martin's  hands  the 
work  proved  rather  petty.  All  the  signs  of  Baskerville's  master-hand 
were  absent.  So  it  was  with  most  of  Martin's  other  books.  The  first, 
issued  in  1767,  was  an  edition  of  Somervile's  poem,  'The  Chase,  his  only 
book  which  might  well  have  been  printed  by  the  master.  Others, 

1  Two  interesting  notices  in  this  connection  ap-  strong  and,  on  the  whole,  decently  made,  and  wore  a 
peared  in  the  Gazette  at  this  time  (May  4,  and  11,  light  Drab.  Whoever  will  inform  their  master  where 
1767):  'On  the  nth  of  April,  the  following  Gentle-  they  are  to  be  found  will  lay  him  under  Obligations, 
men  Painters,  Apprentices  to  Mr  Baskerville,  of  Bir-  and  whoever  employs  or  harbours  any  of  them,  after 
mingham,  deserted  their  Master's  service — to  wit  this  notice,  will  be  prosecuted,  as  the  Law  directs,  by 
Samuel  Clayton,  a...  young  Fellow,  about  five  Feet  six  John  Baskerville.' 
Inches,  had  on  a  Suit  of  blue  Cloth  clothes ;  James  The  same  was  repeated  a  week  later,  with  an 
Pinfield,  from  Bromesgrove,  rather  strong  made  about  additional  note: — 'N.B.  To  supply  the  above  De- 
Five  Feet  five,  a  smooth  countenance,  and  bow-legg'd,  ficiency,  any  Boy  of  a  decent  Family,  who  has  a 
but  not  disagreeably  so,  and  blue  Clothes;  Charles  genius  and  Turn  for  Drawing,  will  be  taken  on  trial 
Lewis,  from  Gloucester,  about  five  Feet  9  inches,  a  on  moderate  terms. 

rough  Countenance,  pretty  much  marked  with  the  '  Any  Painters,  of  tolerable  Abilities,  may  have 

Small-Pox,  and  not  so  well  dressed  as  his  Compan-  constant  Employment.' 

ions,  having  on  a  lightish  drab  Colour,  pretty  much         To  have  been  apprenticed  to  Baskerville  may  have 

worn  with  a  blue  Riding  Coat  over  it ;   Samuel  been  an  asset  of  value. 
Jackson  had  the  Look  of  an  honest  Country  Lad         2  See  App.  iii. 
lusty  for  17,  with  very  hollow  eyes,  short  Neck,  Legs 
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mostly  of  a  theological  nature,  followed1.  After  Baskerville's  death  he 
seems  to  have  been  provided  with  a  fair  quantity  of  type,  and  from  1776 
until  his  own  death  twenty  years  later,  he  issued  many  books,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  a  quarto  Bible  and  Bunyan's  masterpieces,  the 
Pilgrim 's  Progress  and  The  Holy  War  (1789).  He  combined  his  trade  as 
printer  with  that  of  stationer  and  auctioneer,  living  at  No.  10  Mount 
Pleasant2.  On  his  death,  two  of  his  children,  Susanna  (born  1772)  and 
Thomas  (born  1773),  continued  the  business. 

Baskerville's  retirement  had  probably  caused  the  few  Birmingham 
printers  no  special  feelings  of  regret.  His  methods  were  not  their  own, 
nor  was  he  in  a  sense  'in  the  trade.'  The  direct  reason  for  his  return  to 
full  control  over  the  press  is  to  be  found  in  the  determination  of  one  of 
these  local  printers,  Nicholas  Boden,  who  had  originally  been  a  toy-shop 
keeper,  to  print  a  folio  Bible.  In  partnership  with  one  of  the  most 
curious  personalities  of  the  time,  Orion  Adams3,  Boden  issued  the  first 
weekly  part  of  his  Bible  about  the  middle  of  1768.  Baskerville,  with 
memories  of  his  beautiful  Cambridge  Bible,  could  not  look  upon  this 
ambitious  production,  part  of  which,  he  was  to  learn,  was  actually 
printed  in  his  own  office — here  we  see  Martin  in  some  agreement  with 
Boden — and  with  a  type  almost  identical  with  his  own4,  with  anything 
like  equanimity.  The  master  considered  himself  aggrieved,  and  im- 
mediately became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  if  a  Bible  was  to  be  printed 
in  Birmingham,  the  only  fit  and  proper  person  to  undertake  such  a  task 
was  himself.  There  appeared  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  himself  again 
to  printing.  Martin  was  either  prevailed  upon  to  accept  his  old  position 
under  Baskerville,  or,  more  probably,  moved  into  his  stationer's  shop  in 
Mount  Pleasant.    Baskerville  himself  set  about  projecting  a  Bible  to  cut 

1  Martin  may  have  been  the  printer  of  The  life  and  constantly  roaming  about  from  place  to  place ;  Man- 
Politic al  Writings  of  John  Wilkes,  and  the  pamphlets  by  Chester,  Chester,  Birmingham,  Plymouth,  London, 
John  Fellows  (1770-1774)-  and  Dublin,  all  knew  him  as  a  more  or  less  notorious 

2  Afterwards  known  as  the  Haymarket,  later  as  printer.  At  this  time  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
Ann  Street,  now  a  part  of  Colmore  Row.  fame,  and,  '  at  the  memorable  Stratford  Jubilee,'  he 

3  He  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  says  Timperley,  '  was  distinguished  as  a  brilliant  character  from  Bir- 
'  and  son  of  Mr  Roger  Adams,  original  proprietor  and  mingham,  in  his  own  carriage.'  'A  few  months  later,' 
printer  of  the  Manchester  Weekly  Journal,  1 719,  and  says  his  biographer,  'such  was  the  versatility  of  his 
afterwards  of  the  Chester  Courant;  to  which  property  fortune,  he  sunk  into  the  humble  character  of  a 
he  would,  by  right,  have  succeeded,  had  not  his  distributor  of  play-bills  to  an  itinerary  company.'  See 
instability  and  eccentricity  prevented  it.'    For  the  App.  ii. 

last  fifty  years  of  his  life — he  died  in  1797 — he  was  4  See  App.  ii. 
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out  this  annoying  work  from  the  rival  press1.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  he  felt  in  some  way  a  prerogative  of  his  had  been 
encroached  upon.  His  pride  was  touched.  Had  it  not  been  for  his. 
retirement,  he  no  doubt  reflected,  no  such  Bible  would  ever  have  been 
thought  of.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  appearance  of  Boden's  Bible  was 
the  cause  of  his  return  to  the  printing  press. 

A  fierce  warfare  between  Baskerville  and  Boden  was  carried  on  both 
in  the  newspapers  and  by  handbills.  The  whole  quarrel  was  rather  petty, 
but  none  the  less  amusing,  and  not  at  all  un-instructive.  Throughout 
the  various  notices2  are  sprinkled  pieces  of  information  as  to  Baskerville's 
methods,  not  otherwise  to  be  found  either  from  his  own  or  others'  cor- 
respondence. As  a  result  the  two  Bibles  made  an  almost  simultaneous 
appearance,  and  were  completed  early  in  1772.  They  are  very  similar 
both  in  type  and  general  arrangement.  Baskerville's  production  was  far 
inferior  to  the  Cambridge  book,  though  very  much  more  successful.  In 
the  quarrel  Baskerville,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  altogether  come  out 
as  well  as  could  be  desired,  though  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Martin  had  not  played  fairly.  It  is,  too,  a  pity  that  the  Bible  printed 
by  Baskerville  at  Birmingham3  is  so  much  better  known  than  the  earlier 
production  issued  at  Cambridge. 


1  Called  the  '  Verulam  Press.'  It  is  possible  that 
William  Martin  cut  the  'new  type'  for  Boden's  Bible. 
Boden  and  Adams  either  by  themselves  or  in  partner- 
ship with  Sketchley  and  Miles  Swinney,  who  had 
probably  both  been  at  one  time  or  another  at  Easy 


Hill,  printed  several  other  works  of  less  importance. 
Most  of  them  may  be  distinguished  by  the  free  use  of 
one  or  more  of  the  ornaments  designed  by  Baskerville. 

2  Given  at  length  in  Appendix  ii. 

3  See  Bibliography. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAST  DAYS  (1770—1775). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  so  early  as  1759,  Baskerville  in  his 
Proposals  for  printing  the  Cambridge  Bible,  had  announced  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  a  set  of  Latin  classics  in  quarto.  At  the  beginning 
of  1770  no  more  than  the  Virgil  and  the  Juvenal  had  appeared.  On 
returning  to  his  press  the  printer  continued  this  scheme,  and,  during  the 
next  four  years,  completed  a  set  of  seven.  Of  these  the  Horace  (1770) 
was  the  only  volume  to  be  issued  with  plates,  four  by  Gravelot  being 
inserted.  It  is  the  rarest  of  the  quarto  classics  issued  by  Baskerville. 
The  others,  all  of  which  were  also  issued  in  duodecimo,  consisted  of 
Lucretius,  Catullus  with  Tibullus  and  Persius,  Sallust  and  Florus,  and 
Terence.  All  these,  Reed  remarks,  'bear  the  marks  of  unabated  genius 
even  in  declining  days ;  and  suffice,  had  he  printed  nothing  else,  to 
distinguish  him  as  the  first  typographer  of  his  time.' 

At  the  same  time  certain  other  schemes  of  a  rather  more  ambitious 
character  were  occupying  Baskerville's  attention.  In  view  of  the  later 
history  of  his  types1,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  even  though  it  re- 
sulted in  nothing,  concerned  Voltaire.  Voltaire  was  one  of  Baskerville's 
own  literary  heroes.  We  gather  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
printer  and  dated  'Au  Chateau  de  Ferney,  par  Geneve,  1 77 1 ,  2  Sep- 
tember,' that  Baskerville  had  written  to  the  philosopher  about  printing 
some  work  of  his  at  the  Birmingham  press.  'I  thank  you  earnestly,' 
Voltaire  replied,  'for  the  honour  you  do  me,  I  send  you  an  exemplary  by 
the  way  of  Holland.'  Little  more  than  two  months  later,  Baskerville, 
who  had  apparently  lost  no  time  in  setting  up  some  sheets,  received 
another  letter2: 

1  See  A  pp.  iii. 

2  Letters  8358  and  8407,  Works  of  Voltaire,  1824.    Both  are  written  in  English. 
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A  M.  Baskerville. 

A  Ferney  par  Geneve, 
16  November,  1 77 1. 

The  old  scribler  to  whom  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  your  magnificent  editions 
of  Virgil  and  Milton  thanks  you  heartily.  He  will  send  you  as  soon  as  possible  his  poor 
sheets  duly  corrected.    They  stand  in  great  need  of  it, 

Your  most,  &c.  &c. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Here  the  correspondence  apparently  closes.  France,  however,  had 
not  finished  with  Baskerville,  although  she  had  purchased  none  of  his 
types.  In  1772  an  important  commission  was  placed  in  his  hands,  by 
the  brothers  Molini,  who  may  be  counted  amongst  the  most  important 
booksellers  in  Europe  of  the  day1.  For  some  time  it  had  been  proposed 
to  issue  modern  editions  de  luxe  of  the  most  famous  authors ;  of  these 
Ariosto  had  claims  to  a  high  place.  The  Molinis  decided  to  issue  an 
edition  of  his  great  poem,  and  entrusted  the  task  to  Baskerville.  In  a 
prospectus,  which  he  printed  for  them  in  1772  there  is  the  following 
passage :  '  Les  Freres  Molini  ont  entrepris  s'en  donner  une  Edition  qui 
pourra  satisfaire  les  desirs  du  Public,  et  repondre  a  la  reputation  de  ce 
grand  Homme.  lis  se  sont  servi  des  Presses  du  fameux  Baskerville,  dont 
tout  le  monde  connoit  et  admire  les  Chefs  d'oeuvres  d'Imprimerie.'  The 
work  was  issued  in  1773  in  four  volumes  octavo2,  and  was  illustrated 
with  forty-seven  plates,  including  an  engraving  of  the  Titian  portrait,  by 
the  most  renowned  artists  of  the  time3.  Apparently  the  only  'Proposals4' 
circulated  were  in  French,  but  from  the  list  of  subscribers  inserted  in  the 


1  Their  three  chief  branches  were  in  the  Hay- 
market,  London,  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  vis-a-vis  la 
rue  de  la  Parcheminerie,  Paris,  and  in  Florence. 

2  There  is  also  an  issue  on  large  paper. 

3  Of  which  the  most  important  were  Bartolozzi, 
Cipriani  and  Greuze.  Apropos  of  the  first  named  a 
story  is  told  in  connection  with  his  work  for  the  Ariosto : 
'  Le  graveur  Bartolozzi  fatiguait  de  ses  lenteurs  lYditeur 
de  ces  beaux  volumes,  qui  s'emporta  un  jour  jusqu'a  le 
traiter  d'asino,  de  poltrone,  ftanimale.  L'artiste  ne  re- 
pondait  rien ;  il  travaillait  en  ce  moment  a  la  planche 
du  43e  chant;  sans  se  detourner  de  sa  besogne,  il  traca 


legerement  ces  trois  mots  sur  le  tombeau  qui  se  trouve 
dans  cette  planche.'  The  inscription  is  so  slightly  en- 
graved, that  unless  attention  were  directed  to  the  words, 
they  might  easily  escape  notice.  No  authority  for  this 
story  is  given. 

4  From  an  advertisement  on  the  last  page  of  these 
Proposals  we  have  the  following :  '  L'on  y  trouve  aussi 
L'Horatius  de  Baskerville  40  max.  avec  4  planches, 
gravees  d'apres  les  Desseins  de  Monsr.  Gravelot.' 
The  Molinis  evidently  acted  as  Baskerville's  Parisian 
agents. 
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fourth  volume,  we  find  that  many  countries  were  represented.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  England  both  figure  in  this  list.  Of  these  volumes 
Dibdin  says :  '  Paper,  printing,  drawing,  plates,  all  delight  the  eye  and 

gratify  the  heart  This  edition  has  hardly  its  equal,  and  certainly  not 

its  superior.' 

At  the  same  time  Baskerville  was  making  his  third  endeavour  to  sell 
type  to  the  French  Government.  Renewed  hopes  had  probably  followed 
upon  a  letter  written  to  him  in  July  1773  by  Philippe  Pierres,  the  French 
King's  printer1.  Pierres,  who  was  projecting  a  work  upon  the  art  of 
printing,  desired  to  insert  'two  lines  of  each  size'  of  Baskerville's 
characters,  but  the  latter  replied  that  it  was  not  in  the  Frenchman's 
'power  to  do  them  justice,  when  us'd  among  other  Types.'  He  sent, 
however,  specimens  of  his  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  President  ever  saw  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
care  of  M.  Molini.  Certainly  nothing  came  of  it,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Baskerville  made  no  further  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation. 

At  home  he  printed,  apparently  upon  his  own  responsibility,  an 
edition  of  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  a  book  hardly  less  beautiful  than 
the  Ariosto.  Shaftesbury's  views,  on  many  subjects,  no  doubt  coincided 
with  his  own.  This,  and  the  letterpress  of  William  Hunter's  Anatomia 
Uteri  Humani  Gravidi  occupied  his  last  months. 

'There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,'  says  Reed,  'that  in  his  last  years 
the  steady  tide  of  pecuniary  loss  which  had  characterised  the  venture 
from  the  beginning  was  somewhat  stayed.'  We  may  imagine  him  not 
quite  disappointed  during  this  last  year,  when  the  press  still  occupied  his 
attention.  He  died  at  his  house  on  January  8th,  1775,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  seventieth  year. 

Baskerville  is  the  English  representative  of  that  Renaissance  of  printing 
which  in  a  measure  helps  to  distinguish  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  needs  but  small  bias  to  place  him  above  that  trio  of  artists — 
Didot  in  Paris,  Bodoni  at  Parma,  Ibarra  at  Madrid.  Baskerville  has  been 
called  the  English  Bodoni,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  fairer  to  say  that 

1  See  a  note  to  letter  12. 
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Bodoni  is  the  Italian  Baskerville.  His  work  cannot  compare  in  bulk  with 
that  of  the  other  masters,  but  we  have  his  reasons  for  confining  his  efforts 
to  so  small  an  outlay.  The  subtle  splendour  of  his  work  grants  it  a 
corner  by  itself  in  the  world's  book-shelf ;  his  own  peculiar  genius  is 
stamped  upon  almost  every  one  of  his  productions.  The  types  themselves 
were  cut  upon  principles  which  might  well  be  followed  to-day  by  those 
who  would  introduce  into  their  making  a  geometrical  exactitude.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  popular  dislike  of  his  work  in  England  at  the 
time,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  had  a  lasting  influence  upon 
almost  all  work  of  the  kind  after  his  day.  Printers  and  type-founders 
alike  are  indebted  to  his  inventive  genius.  He  embarked  upon  an 
undertaking  which  was  typical  of  the  Birmingham,  as  of  the  England,  of 
his  day,  and  he  may  be  bracketed — as  artist  and  mechanic — with  those 
fine  workers  who,  no  more  than  some  half-dozen  men  of  the  Midlands, 
made  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  what  it  was. 

'In  private  life,'  Reed  remarks,  'he  was  a  bundle  of  paradoxes.  He 
was  an  exemplary  son,  and  an  affectionate,  judicious  husband,  but  full  of 

personal  animosities  In  person  he  was  a  shrivelled  old  coxcomb1,  but 

in  spirit  he  was  a  worker  of  unquenchable  energy.    Peevish  in  temper, 

he  was  a  charming  host  The  one  thing  that  reconciled  all  was  his 

strong  personality.  Whatever  else  he  was  he  was  never  commonplace. 
Whatever  he  did  bore  the  living  marks  of  John  Baskerville.'  'He  was 
one  of  those  men,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Secular  Review2,  'who  strove  for 
excellence,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  obtained  it.  Whatever  he  under- 
took to  do  he  not  only  did  well,  but  better  than  his  predecessors,  and  he 
was  in  truth  a  genuine  national  reformer.' 

The  frequent  accusations  of  a  revolting  atheism3  may  be  put  aside  as 
grossly  unfair.  As  we  have  said,  Baskerville  was  a  sceptic — 'the  first 
sceptic  of  mark  and  repute  in  Birmingham  of  whom  history  makes 

1  Hutton,  who,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  as  accompanied  him  through  the  different  walks  of  agri- 

an  accurate  historian  says:  'In  private  life  he  was  a  culture,  architecture,  and  the  finer  arts  ' 

humourist;  idle  in  the  extreme... He  was  remarkably         For  a  note  on  the  portraits  of  Baskerville  see 

polite  to  the  stranger,  fond  of  shew ;  a  figure  rather  of  Appendix  v. 

the  smaller  size,  and  delighted  to  adorn  that  figure         2  J.  P.  Adams,  Sept.  i,  1877. 

with  gold  lace.    During  the  twenty-five  years  I  knew  3  Archdeacon  Nares  said:  'I  heard  John  Wilkes, 

him,  though  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  retained  the  after  praising  Baskerville,  add,  "but  he  was  a  terrible 

singular  traces  of  a  handsome  man.    If  he  exhibited  a  infidel,  he  used  to  shock  me".'   '  If  his  atheism  shocked 

peevish  temper,  we  may  consider  good  nature  and  Wilkes,'  remarks  Mr  Tedder,  'it  may  have  been  be- 

intense  thinking  are  not  always  found  together.    Taste  cause  it  was  too  mild.' 
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mention.'  A  sentence  in  that  most  remarkable  document,  his  Will,  shows 
anything  but  atheistic  views.  By  morality,  he  wrote,  'I  understand  all 
the  duties  a  man  owes  to  God  and  his  fellow  creatures. .  .This  morality 
alone  I  profess  to  have  been  my  religion  and  the  rule  of  my  actions.'  He 
made  a  distinction,  hardly  palatable  to  the  theologians  of  his  day,  between 
religion  and  superstition.  'One  can  see  clearly  enough,'  says  one  writer, 
'that  he  considered  popular  theology  so  contemptible  as  to  be  beneath 
criticism.'  He  endeavoured  to  think  for  himself,  an  act  which  was  not 
yet  quite  pardonable.  He  laughed  at  the  crude  absurdity  with  which  so 
many  bound  themselves.  One  can  understand,  then,  well  enough,  how 
he  shocked  many  of  those  who  came  to  his  house.  Illiterate  or  not, 
Baskerville  was  no  ordinary  man  to  be  content  with  the  courage  of  the 
opinions  of  others :  he  struck  out  for  truth,  and  was  misunderstood. 
Profanity  comes  generally  to  the  petty-minded.  A  hundred  years  later 
the  printer  might  conceivably  have  taken  his  place  amongst  the 
world's  philosophers.  'Envious  historians  and  ignorant  tradition,'  wrote 
G.  J.  Holyoake1,  'have  to  some  extent  defaced  his  memory  by  repre- 
senting the  artistic  emblazonry  of  his  carriage  as  an  advertising  display, 
and  added  flippancy  to  anecdotes  of  his  humour  and  wit,  which  undis- 
cerning  writers  continue  to  relate.  But  none  have  been  able  to  destroy 
the  impression  he  made  upon  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  by  the 
directness  and  energy  of  his  life,  his  originality  of  taste,  his  fine  pride  in 
perfect  work,  his  intrepidity  in  maintaining  his  independent  opinions  in 
days  of  hostile  and  slavish  bigotry,  his  stoutness  of  courage  in  encounter- 
ing and  overcoming  obstacles,  and  his  honourable  impartiality,  in  printing 
works  with  which  he  coincided,  and  those  which  represented  the  religious 
views  of  his  countrymen  from  which  he  himself  dissented.' 

For  some  few  years  before  his  death  the  printer  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  garden  at  Easy  Hill.    One  writer2  mentions  that  he  tried 


1  Holyoake  opened  Baskerville  Hall,  Birmingham, 
as  the  headquarters  of  a  local  Secular  Club  in  1877. 
Although  Baskerville,  said  he  at  this  opening  ceremony, 
'had  conferred  more  honour  on  Birmingham  than  any 
Christian  manufacturer  since  his  time,  no  statue  had 
been  erected  to  perpetuate  his  name;  and  it  remained 
for  the  Sceptics  of  to-day  to  remind  the  present  genera- 
tion of  the  glories  of  one  of  their  forefathers.  Basker- 
ville had,  a  century  ago,  on  that  ground  protested 


against  and  striven  to  remove  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  his  time,  and  the  present  building  was 
erected  to  carry  on  the  work  he  desired  to  see  accom- 
plished.' Secular  Review,  Sept.  8,  1877.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  building,  formerly  known  as 
Baskerville  Hall,  was  not  erected  for  this  purpose,  but 
merely  converted  to  this  use.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
warehouse. 

2  J.  Evans,  in  the  Secular  Review,  Sept.  8,  1877. 
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'  to  improve  the  action  of  windmills,'  thinking  thereby  to  find  a  more 
effective  motive  power.  Watt,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  then 
completed  his  double-acting  rotary  steam  engine.  Many  windmills  were 
built  upon  the  printer's  property,  but  the  chief  object  was  some  kind  of 
conical  building,  perhaps  the  body  of  one  of  these  windmills,  which  had 
been  erected,  he  tells  us,  for  a  specific  purpose.  This  leads  us  to  the 
question  of  Baskerville's  Will1,  a  remarkable  document,  but  not,  as  some 
have  said,  indecent  or  blasphemous.    In  the  course  of  it  he  wrote : 

'My  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  the  devise  of  my  goods  and 

chattels  as  above  is  on  this  express  condition,  that  my  wife,  in  concert 
with  my  Exors-,  do  cause  my  body  to  be  buried  in  a  conical  building  on 
my  own  premises,  in  a  vault  which  I  have  prepared  for  it.  This  doubtless 
to  many  will  appear  a  whim,  perhaps  it  is  so,  but  it  is  a  whim  for  many 
years  resolved  on  ;  as  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  of  all  superstition,  the 
farce  of  consecrated  ground,  the  Irish  barbarism  of  sure  and  certain  hopes 
&c.2.'  He  was  therefore  buried  in  an  upright  position  beneath  this  cone 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph  which  told  how 
'A  Friend  to  the  liberties  of  Mankind'  had  taken  this  step  in  order  that 
the  example  might  contribute  to  emancipate  the  stranger's  mind  'From 
the  Idle  Fears  of  Superstition,  And  the  Wicked  Arts  of  Priesthood.'  And 
there  in  this  lonely  vault  stood  the  body  of  John  Baskerville  whilst  his 
house  was  sold  only  to  suffer  partial  destruction  in  the  Birmingham  Riots 
of  1 79 1 3. 

John  McCreery,  the  Liverpool  poet-printer,  wrote  of  him  in  'The 
Press' : 

'  O  Baskerville  !  the  anxious  wish  was  thine 
Utility  with  beauty  to  combine ; 
To  bid  the  o'erweening  thirst  for  gain  subside, 
Improvement  all  thy  wish  and  all  thy  pride. 
When  Birmingham  for  riots  and  for  crimes, 
Shall  meet  the  keen  reproach  of  future  times, 
Then  shall  she  find  among  our  honoured  race 
One  name  to  save  her  from  entire  disgrace.' 


1  See  Documents. 

2  Some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  con- 
sulted by  friends  who  were  aware  of  his  opinions,  as 
to  how  he  would  be  buried.    'He  said  they  could  bury 

B. 


him  sitting,  standing,  or  lying,  but  he  did  not  think 
they  could  bury  him  flying.'  Secular  Re-view,  Sept.  8, 
1877. 

3  For  Baskerville's  exhumations  see  App.  iv. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part  I  includes  those  books  which  either  bear  'John  Baskerville' s  name  as  printer,  or  are  thought 
to  be  printed  by  him.  Part  II  (handlist)  includes  such  other  books  as  appear  to  be  printed,  either 
before  or  after  1 775,  with  Baskerville's  types. 

Previous  lists  are  to  be  found  in  Mr  Tedder's  Article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
and  in  the  Handlist  printed  by  the  Baskerville  Club  in  1904. 

Contractions :  BM,  British  Museum ;  BFL,  Birmingham  Free  Libraries ;  ULC,  University 
Library,  Cambridge ;  BLO,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  StB,  St  Bride  Foundation  Institute; 
DNB,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  BC,  Baskerville  Club's  Handlist;  FMC,  Fitxwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge. 

Not  more  than  three  copies  are  mentioned  under  each  entry. 

PART  I. 
1754 — 17741- 

Specimen  with  Proposals  for  Printing  Virgil.     Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Single  leaf. 

Description :    A  |  Specimen  |  By   John    Baskerville   of   Birmingham  |  In  the 
County  of  Warwick,  Letter  Founder  and  Printer. 

Note:  Contains  Great  Primer  Roman  &  Italic,  and  English;  also  Proposals 
for  Printing  Virgil.    Dated  mdccliv. 

Copies :  StB,  BFL  (2,  one  on  a  thick  brown  paper),  (BC  2). 

Specimen  of  Virgil  with  Proposals.     Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Double  leaf. 

Description:  Title  to  Virgil  (q.v.)  with  extra  line  'Ad  optimorum  exemplorum 
fidem  recepta.'    Announcement  as  in  1,  &  1  p.  text. 
Copies:  StB,  BLO  (DNB  1,  BC  1). 

(3)  [:75^]  Specimen  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation :   ?  1  leaf. 

With  error  in  the  Exhortation,  'shall'  for  'should.' 
No  copy  known.    See  p.  45. 

(4)  [1757]  Specimen  from  'Melmoth.' 

See  Documents,  Letter  from  Dodsley,  April  7,  1757. 
1  Specimens  were  printed  off  so  early  as  1752,  but  not  published. 
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5  1757    Virgil.    Opera.     Royal  410. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  subscribers  8  pp..  Text  pp.  i — 4.-72  Si?  Til- 
a  b2,  A — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Hhh4.  W  b"LJ' 

Description:  Publii  Virgilii  |  Maronis  |  Bucolica,  |  Georgica,  |  et  |  Aeneis.  | 
Birminghamiae :  |  Typis  Johannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclvii. 

Note:  Verso  of  p.  103  not  counted.    No  page  232. 

Seven  states  (DNB  2). 

(i)  Additional  subscribers  4.  p.  143  printed  341.  Catchword  Evado.  p.  144 
begins  Ad  Soceros.    p.  316  printed  319.    p.  342  liber  decimus  aeneidos,  p.  372 

LIBER  UNDECIMUS  AENEIDOS. 

Copy:  A.  F.  Cole  (BC  3). 

6  (ii)    The  same,  but  p.  144  begins  Evado,  and  line  omitted,   p.  316  correct. 
Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (BC  5). 

,H3  1  —  (iii)    The  same,  but  p.  143  correct.    Catchword  Ad. 

its  by 0,11*+.  Copies:  King's  College,  Cambridge,  BM  (no  subscribers)  (BC  6). 

83  H  3  (iy)    The  same  as  7,  but  p.  316  correct. 

vfa.itUl.  Copies:  StB,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (BC  7). 

9  (v)     Additional  subscribers  21.    P.   143  printed  341.     Catchword  Evado. 

P.  316  correct.    This  agrees  textually  with  no.  6. 

Copies:  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  R.  Straus  (with  blank  leaf  inserted 
before  text)  (BC  8). 

1 0  (vi)    The  same,  but  additional  subscribers  24. 

Copies:  S.  Gaselee.    R.  Straus  (on  p.  91,  210  omitted  before  Prae  in  catch- 
Q,^  word)  (BC  10). 

11  (vii)  Additional  subscribers  24.  Catchword  sig.  b  Willam.  p.  224  printed 
424.  p.  143  correct,  catchword  Ad.  p.  144  begins  Evado  (line  omitted),  p.  316 
correct,    p.  342  aeneidos  liber  decimus.    p.  372  aeneidos  liber  undecimus1. 

Copies:  BFL  (284  mm.),  S.  Gaselee  (Plates  by  Hollar)  (BC  9). 

12  [l757]  Specimen  of  Types.    Royal  4to. 

Collation :  Single  leaf. 

Description:  A  Specimen  by  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham. 
Note:  Contains  Great  Primer  Roman  &  Italic,  English  Roman  &  Italic,  and 
Brevier  Roman.   See  Renouard,  Cat.  d'e  la  Bibl.  d'un  Amateur,  i,  p.  310.   Also  App.  i. 
Copies:  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester.    University  Press,  Oxford. 

*3    l7S7    Specimen  of  Milton  with  Proposals.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  Title,  Conditions,  Preface  (first  draft2)  3  pp.,  verso  blank,  half-title, 
preliminary  matter  5  pp.,  second  half-title,  Text  2  pp. 

Description :  Proposals  |  for  printing  by  |  Subscription.  |  The  |  Poetical  Works  | 
of  I  John  Milton.  |  In  Two  Volumes.  |  From  the  Text  of  Thomas  Newton  D.D.  i 
Volume  the  First.  |  Birmingham  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville  for  |  J.  and  R.  Ton- 
son  in  London,  j  mdcclvii. 

Copies:  BFL,  BLO  (DNB  3,  BC  11). 


1  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  so-called  re- 
print of  the  Virgil  was  issued  in  17  71,  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement.  See  Dibdin, 
Intro,  ii,  p.  557,  note,  and  Peignot,  Diet.  Bibl.  i,  p.  42. 

2  The  following  alterations  were  made  for  the  second 
draft  of  the  preface :— '  shou'd '  to  '  should ';  '  form'd '  to 


'  formed ' ;  '  overlook'd '  to  '  overlooked ' ;  '  those  books. . . 
such  as  the  public...'  to  'but  such  only,  as  are.. .and 
which  ' ;  '  which  must  necessarily  '  to  '  that  must  neces- 
sarily'; 'complemented  me  with  printing'  to  'compli- 
mented me  with  the  privilege  of  printing...'  See  Birming- 
ham Local  N.  <&  Q.  No.  16  (4th  series). 
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14    1758    Specimen  of  Milton  with  Proposals.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  as  in  13. 

Description:  as  in  13,  but  with   Volume  the  First  omitted,  and  new  date. 
Second  draft  of  preface,  and  additional  names  in  list  of  booksellers  on  p.  2. 

Copy:  The  late  Sam.  Timmins.    See  Birmingham  Local  N.  &  Q.  no.  16. 


lS    l75%  (Jan-  27)    Milton  (John).    Paradise  Lost.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  preface  3  pp.,  verso  blank,  subscribers  18  pp., 
halt-title,  preliminary  matter  4  pp.,  Life  of  Milton  pp.  i — lxix,  verso  blank,  second 
half-title,  'Argument,'  Text  pp.  3 — 416.  Sig.  Ab8  a — h4  i  (3  leaves),  c2,  B — Z, 
Aa— Cc8  Dd4  Ee2. 

Description:  Paradise  Lost.  |  A  |  Poem,  |  In  |  Twelve  Books.  |  The  Author  | 
John  Milton.  |  From  the  Text  of  |  Thomas  Newton  D.D.  |  Birmingham  |  Printed 
by  John  Baskerville  for  |  J.  and  R.  Tonson  in  London.  |  mdcclviii. 

Note:  Cancels:  sig.  G7,  H5,  T6  &  7,  K7,  Z3  &  6.  Second  draft  of 
preface.  The  Life  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  second  Volume  (no.  17).  Issued 
without  plates  at  15s.  in  sheets.    1500  copies. 

Two  states.    (BC  14.) 

(i)    Pp.  285  &  311  Book  IX  printed  Book  XI. 
Copies:  BM  (226x143mm.),  ULC. 
j  6  (ii)    Pp-  285,  311  correct,  but  p.  115  Paradise  Lsot. 

Copy :  BFL  (no  cancels). 


17  1758  (Jan.  27)    Milton  (John).    Paradise  Regain'd,  etc.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  half-title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — (390). 
Sig.  [13 ;  A— Z8,  Aa8. 

Description :  Paradise  |  Regain'd.  |  A  |  Poem,  |  in  |  Four  Books.  |  To  which  is 
added  |  Sampson  Agonistes :  |  And  |  Poems  upon  Several  Occasions.  |  The  Author  | 
John  Milton.  |  From  the  Text  of  |  Thomas  Newton,  D.D.  Birmingham  :  |  Printed 
by  John  Baskerville  |  For  J.  and  R.  Tonson  in  London,  mdcclviii. 

Note:  Pagination  irregular.  No  p.  101.  p.  166  repeated,  p.  72  Paraidse 
Regain'd.  p.  90  Paradise  Reagin'd.  Cancels  :  sigs.  H2  &  3,  O4,  Q8,  R8, 
Y7,  Z5.    Issued  without  plates  at  15*.  in  sheets.     1500  copies. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL  (Life),  ULC  (BC  15). 

18  1758  (June)    Milton  (John).     Paradise  Lost.  4to. 

Collation:  A4  b — d4  e2  B — Z,  Aa— Zz,  Aaa— Fff4,  Ggg2. 
Description:  as  in  15. 

Note:  Large  paper  edition  reimposed.  p.  285  correct.  Issued  without  plates 
at  21*.  in  sheets.    700  copies. 

Copies:  BM  (235  x  174  mm.),  StB  (DNB  4,  BC  12). 

19  1758  (June)     Milton  (John).     Paradise  Regain'd,  etc.  4to. 

Collation:  [  ]2 ;  a— i,  A— K4,  L4  (+ L  4*),  M— Z,  Aa— Zz4,  Aaa4— Bbb4 
(+  Bbb  4#). 

Description:  as  in  17. 

Note:  Pagination  etc.  correct,  but  p.  72  Paraidse.    Sig.  Zzi  a  cancel. 
Copies:  BM,  StB  (DNB  4,  BC  13). 
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[Huckell,  Rev.  J.]    Avon.  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  3—78.    Sig.  [  ]2;  A— I4,  K2. 
Description:  Avon  |  A  |  Poem  |  in  Three  Parts.  |  Birmingham  |  Printed  by- 
John  Baskerville,  and  |  sold  |  By  R.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  |  London.  | 

MDCCLVIII. 

Note  :  In  some  copies  sig.  K2  is  printed  2K. 

Copies:  R.  Straus  (original  wrappers),  BM,  BFL  (DNB  5,  BC  16). 

21  1759    Milton  (John).     Paradise  Lost.  4to. 

Collation:  [  ]4;  a— i4,  A2,  B— Z,  Aa— Zz,  Aaa — FfF4,  Ggg2. 
Description:  as  in  15,  but  new  date. 

Note :  A  new  setting  of  the  type.  No  preface  nor  list  of  subscribers, 
p.  36  Paradise  Losl.  p.  68  Paradise  Lsot.  p.  190  Book  Paradise  Lost  VI. 
Portrait  (frontispiece)  by  T.  Miller. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL  (DNB  6,  BC  17). 

22  Another  state.    Title  slightly  altered:  'Birmingham:' 
Copies:  BM,  FMC,  BFL  (no  life)  (BC  18). 


20  1758 


* 


23  &  24    1759    Milton  (John).    Paradise  Regain'd,  etc.  4to. 

Collation  :  A4  (+2#),  B — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Bbb4,  Ccc  (3  leaves). 
Description :  as  in  1 7,  but  new  date. 

Note:  A  new  setting  of  the  type.  Pagination  irregular;  pp.  246  &  247  re- 
versed; 258  printed  256;  259  printed  257;  262  printed  260 ;  263  printed  261. 
No  plates.  Minute  differences  in  the  setting  of  pages  mark  two  states.  Cf.  different 
lengths  of  half-titles,  spaces  between  bottom  line  and  'An'  on  p.  3,  position  of 
'15'  and  line  14  on  p.  5,  position  of  '40'  on  p.  6,  lengths  of  lines  47  &  48  on 
p.  7,  lines  90  &  100  on  p.  8. 

Copies:  BFL  (both  states),  BM  (one  state  only),  FMC  (DNB  6,  BC  19). 


25    1759    Pixell.    Songs.    Music  Folio. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  subscribers  3  pp.,  engraved  plates  41  pp. 

Description :  A  |  Collection  of  |  Songs  |  with  their  |  Recitations  |  and  |  Sym- 
phonies I  for  the  German  Flute,  Violins,  etc.  |  With  a  thorough  Bass  for  the  j 
Harpsichord.  |  Set  to  musick  by  |  Mr  Pixell.  |  To  which  is  added  |  a  chorus  for 
voices  and  instruments;  |  Birmingham  |  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by 
Mess.  Walsh  and  Johnson.  |  London. 

Note:  Title  and  preliminary  matter  printed  by  Baskerville.  Plates  'Engrav'd 
and  Printed  by  M.  Broome  in  Birmingham,  1759.' 

Copies:  BM,  BFL. 


26    1759    Specimen  of  Holy  Bible  with  Proposals.    Imperial  Folio. 

Collation :  Title  and  Conditions  1  leaf.    Second  leaf  not  known. 

Description :  The  |  Holy  Bible  |  Containing  the  |  Old  Testament  |  and  |  the 
New:  I  Translated  out  of  the  |  Original  Tongues.  |  And  with  |  The  Former 
Translations  diligently  |  compared  and  revised,  |  By  his  Majesty's  Special  Com- 
mand. I  [ornament]  |  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  |  [ornament]  |  Cambridge:  | 
Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  Printer  to  the  University.  |  mdcclix.  Cum  Privilegio. 

Note:  Title  &  reverse  enclosed  in  ornament  and  line. 

Copy:  Cambridge  University  Press  (BC  20). 
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27  1760  (Jan.  1)     Specimen  of  Holy  Bible  with  Proposals.    Imperial  Fol. 

Collation  &  description  as  in  26,  but  altered  date,  and  Cum  Privilegio  on  separate  line. 
Copies:  BFL,  Sir  E.  Sullivan,  Bart.  (DNB  12,  BC  21). 

28  1760  (May  4)    Milton  (John).    Paradise  Lost.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  subscribers  19  pp.,  verso  blank,  half-title,  pre- 
liminary matter  5  pp.,  2nd  half-title,  'Argument,'  Text  pp.  3 — 416.  Sig.  [1]  ;  a2 
b4  c8,  A  (single  leaf),  B— Z,  Aa— Dd8,  Ee2. 

Description :  Paradise  Lost.  |  A  |  Poem,  |  In  Twelve  Books.  |  The  Author  | 
John  Milton.  |  From  the  Text  of  |  Thomas  Newton,  D.D.  |  [ornament]  |  Bir- 
mingham :   Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  for  ]  J.  and  R.  Tonson,  in  London.  |  mdcclx. 

Note:  pp.  69  printed  96;  231  printed  131  ;  235  printed  135;  262  printed  268. 
New  type  for  title,  and  a  thinner  paper  throughout.    Issued  at  2\s.  in  sheets. 

Copies:  BFL  (portrait  &  12  plates  by  Hayman  &  Muller;  p.  401  printed 
Of  1  ;  234  mm.),  ULC  (no  plates)  (BC  28). 

29  1760  (May  4)     Milton  (John).    Paradise  Regain'd,  etc.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  Table  of  Contents  2  pp.,  Life  pp.  i — lxxii,  half- 
title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  3 — (390).    Sig.  [  ]2 ;  a — i4,  A — Z8,  Aa4. 

Description:  as  in  17,  but  no  comma  after  Newton,  and  line  of  ornament  as 
in  28.    Dated  mdcclx.    A  new  type. 

Note:  p.  58  Para  edise  Rgain'd.  p.  77  Regain  d.  p.  101  not  counted, 
p.  166  repeated,    p.  261  printed  161.    Cancel  on  sig.  P7.    Issued  at  21s.  in  sheets. 

Copies :  BFL  (portrait  &  5  plates  by  G.  Vertue  &  Hayman),  ULC  (no  plates). 
(BC  29). 

30  1760    Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [Long  Lines  without  Borders.]  Im- 

perial 8vo. 

Collation  :  a  b8  c4,  B— T8,  U6  (+  1 ),  x— z8,  aa8  b2,  X— Z8,  A  a — LI8,  Mm2, 
Nn— Pp8,  Qq4. 

Description :  The  Book  of  |  Common  Prayer,  |  And  Administration  of  the  | 
Sacraments,  |  And  other  |  Rites  and  Ceremonies  |  of  the  |  Church,  |  According  to 
the  Use  of  |  The  Church  of  England :  |  Together  with  the  |  Psalter  |  or  Psalms  of 
David,  I  Pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.  |  Cambridge,  |  Printed 
by  John  Baskerville,  Printer  to  the  University:  |  by  whom  they  are  sold,  and  by 
B.  Dod,  Bookseller,  |  in  Ave-Mary  Lane,  London,  mdcclx.  |  (Price  Six  Shillings 
and  Six  Pence,  unbound.) 

Note:  2000  copies  printed  ;  1000  with  Occasional  Prayers  and  Articles. 
Sig.  O03  printed  O04. 

Two  states  (DNB  7,  BC  22). 
(May  29)    (i)    Contains  Prince  George's  name  on  sig.  B8,  C6,  D2. 

No  copy  known.    See  Aris'  Birmingham  Gazette,  29  May  1760. 

31  (after  Oct.  25)    (ii)    Prince  George's  name  omitted.    Cancels  B8,  C6,  D2,  El,  R5. 

Copies:  R.  Straus,  BM  (no  Occasional  Prayers  nor  Articles)  (DNB  10, 

n\  f<.«r  f-re  -edge.  "Price  ■        BC  22). 

32  1760    Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [Long  Lines  with  Borders.]  Imperial 

8vo. 

Collation  &  description  as  in  30. 
Four  states  (DNB  8,  BC  23). 
(June)        (i)    Priced  6s.  6d.    Prince  George's  name  on  sig.  B8,  C6,  D2. 
Copy:  ULC. 
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33  (June)        (ii)    The  same,  but  priced  7s.  6d.    Title  a  cancel,  also  xi  &  4  Xq 
Copies:   R.  Straus  (2  copies). 

34  (after  Oct.)    (Hi)    Priced  6s.  6d.,  but  Prince  George's  name  omitted  on  sic.  B8   C6  Da 
CV/>y:  p.  W.  Cock,  M.D.  &  ' 

35  (    »       »   )    (iv)    Priced  ys.  6d.    Prince  George's  name  omitted  on  sig.  B8   C6  D2 
(cancels).    Cancels  as  in  no.  77.  ' 

C^y:  ULC. 

36  1760  (after  Oct.)    Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [Double  Column  without 
Borders.]    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation:  a  b»  c«,  B— P«,  Q«,  r— y<  2?,  R— Z,  Aa-Cc*,  Dd\  Ee»  Ff—  Ii* 
Description  :  Title  as  in  30,  but  priced  7s.  6d.    No  Articles.    S.V.  By  a  cancel 
rnnce  Georges  name  omitted. 

Ctyy:  BM  (DNB  9,  BC  24). 

37  1760  (after  Oct.)     Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [Double  Column  with 
Borders.]    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation  :  a  b«  c\  B— P»,  Qs,  r— y*z*,  R— Z,  Aa— Cc«,  Dd\  Ee*,  Ff—  Kk*  Ll» 
Description:  as  in  36,  with  Occasional  Prayers  and  Articles. 
A^:  A  new  setting  of  the  type.    Prince  George's  name  omitted. 
Copies:  BFL,  R.  Straus,  S.  Gaselee  (imperfect)  (DNB  10,  BC  25). 

38  1760    [Mallet,  David.]    Edwin  and  Emma.    Royal  4to. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  3_n,  verso  blank,  letter  from  Curate 
e  J  et  ot  isowes  2  pp.,  Advertisement  1  p.,  verso  blank.     Sig.  A — B4. 

Two  states  (DNB  11). 

(i)    Description:  Edwin,  |  and  |  Emma.  |  [ornament]  |  Birmingham:  I  Printed 
by  John  Baskerville,  |  for  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand.  I  mdcclx. 
Copies:  BM,  BFL  (uncut,  280  mm.)  (BC  26). 

39  (ii)  Description:  Baskerville's  Original  Edition  |  of  |  Edwin  and  Emma  j  First 
Printed  in  the  year  |  mdcclx.  |  The  few  remaining  copies  of  this  rare  edition  are 
illustrated  |  by  |  Local  Subjects,  |  Drawn  and  Etched  by  George  Arnald  I  To 
which  is  added,  j  The  Parish  Register  of  their  Deaths.  |  London :  I  Published  by 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  |  Paternoster-Row.  I  Printed  bv 
J.  McCreery,  Black-Horse  Court,  London.  |  18 10. 

^    N^eij  i°°/rCOpieS-.    Title  and  Postscript  3  pp.     Coloured  plates:  Bowes 
Church,  N.E.  (frontispiece);  Stanemore,  looking  N.;  Stanemore,  S.W  •  Bowes 
West  View;  Bowes  Church;  Bowes  Church,  S.W.;  Grave  of  Edwin  and  Emma' 
Copies:  BM,  BFL  (BC  27). 

40  1 76 1    Book   of  Common   Prayer.    [Double   Column   with  Borders.] 

Imperial  8vo. 

>HS  2>^>o  Collation  :  as  in  37. 

Description  :  as  in  36,  but  altered  date,  and  priced  Ss.  6d. 
>Mr>rf  -'  /Vd  Note:   Prayer  for  June  22  not  yet  corrected 

Three  states  (DNB  18,  BC  33). 

(i)   Prince  George's  name  omitted  on  B7  (cancel)  but  occurs  on  sig.  C^b  and  66 
Copy:   R.  Straus. 

41  (ii)   Prince  George's  name  omitted.    Title  a  cancel. 
Copies:  BM,  ULC. 

42  (i[i)    The  same,  but  title  (cancel)  slightly  altered.    <  Church  '  for  '  Church  ' 
and  change  of  ornament  in  top  right-hand  corner. 

Copy:   R.  Straus. 
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43  1 76 1    Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [Long  Lines  with  Borders.]  Im- 

perial 8vo. 

Collation:  a8  (1  not  known,  2  a  cancel),  b8,  c4,  B— T8,  U6  (+6#),  X — Z,  Aa— 
LI8,  Mm2. 

Description  :  as  in  30,  but  priced  8/6  and  altered  date.    No  Occasional  Prayers. 
Note  :  Prince  George's  name  omitted  by  cancels.    The  Table  of  Contents 
contains  Prayer  for  June  22  and  Articles. 
Copy:  S.  Gaselee  (DNB  18,  BC  32). 

44  1 76 1  (Feb.  9)    iEsop,  etc.    Fables.  8vo. 

Collation :  Title,  verso  blank,  preliminary  matter  (containing  Preface,  Life  of 
Esop  and  Essay  on  Fable)  pp.  i — iv,  i — lxxviii,  half-title,  verso  blank,  Text 
pp.  3—204.    Index  28  pp.    Sig.  a — e8,  f4,  B— P8,  Q*. 

Description  :  Select  Fables  |  of  |  Esop  |  And  other  Fabulists.  |  In  three  Books.  I 
Is  not  the  Earth  |  With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air  |  Replenished,  and 
all  these  at  thy  command  |  To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?  Knowest  thou  not  | 
Their  language  and  their  ways?  They  also  know,  |  And  reason  not  contemptibly: 
with  these  |  Find  pastime.  Paradise  Lost,  B.  8,  1.  370  |  [design]  |  Birmingham,  | 
Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  for  |  R.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  1 761.  |  Price 
bound  Five  Shillings. 

Note:  Whole-page  plates  (not  signed):  Frontispiece,  and  facing  pp.  13,  18, 
29,  42,  56,  65,  80,  94,  109,  124,  132,  148,  166,  183,  198;  and  vignettes  on  title 
and  pp.  3,  61  (signed  by  Wale  &  Grignion),  65,  130,  132,  204  (signed).  Cf.  George 
Crabbe  :  'Engrav'd  by  Grignion  and  design'd  by  Wale.'  The  Newspaper,  1875 
(ed.  1  only). 

The  whole-page  plates  are  by  an  inferior  artist.  In  67  Grignion's  work  is 
re-engraved  and  plate  on  p.  204  reversed. 

Copies:  BM,  BLO,  FMC  (DNB  17,  BC  31). 

45  1 76 1  (May  4)    Juvenal  &  Persius.    Satyrae.    Royal  4to. 

Collation :  Title,  verso  blank,  half-title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  5 — 240.  Separate 
half-title  to  Persius.    Sig.  A— Z,  Aa— Gg4. 

Description  :  D.  Junii  |  Juvenalis  |  et  |  Auli  |  Persii  Flacci  |  Satyrae.  |  Bir- 
minghamiae:  |  Typis  Johannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxi. 

Note  :  pp.  48  Satyra  V  printed  Satyra  IV,  67  Satyra  VI  printed  Satyra  IV. 
Some  Greek  (pp.  65,  66,  203).    End  pages  generally  though  not  invariably  stained. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC,  S.  Gaselee  (presentation  copy:  'Wm.  Shenstone 
from  Mr.  Baskerville,  May  6th,  1761  ')  (DNB  14,  BC  35). 

46  1 76 1    Congreve  (William).     Works.     3  Vols.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation  :  Vol.  i.  General  Title,  verso  blank,  Title  to  vol.  i,  verso  blank, 
preliminary  matter  pp.  v — xxiv,  Text  pp.  (1) — 360.  Contains  The  Old  Batchelor 
&  The  Double-Dealer,  with  separate  titles.    Sig.  [  ]4 ;  a  b8,  B — Z8,  Aa4. 

Vol.  ii.  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  (9) — 516.  Contains  Love  for  Love 
&  The  Way  of  the  World,  with  separate  titles.  Sig.  a6  (1+6  a  half-sheet),  B — Z8, 
Aa— Ii8,  Kk2. 

Vol.  iii.  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  (9) — 516.  Contains  The  Mourning 
Bride,  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  Semele,  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  An  Epistle,  Letter 
to  Mr  Dennis.    Sig.  [  ]2 ;  a4,  B— Z8,  Aa— Ii8,  Kk2. 

Description :  The  |  Works  |  of  |  Mr  William  Congreve.  |  In  Three  Volumes.  | 
Consisting  of  |  His  Plays  and  Poems.  |  [ornament]  |  Birmingham,  |  Printed  by 
John  Baskerville ;  |  For  J.  and  R.  Tonson,  in  the  Strand,  London.  |  mdcclxi. 
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Note :  Portrait  by  Sir  G.  Kneller  Sc  T.  Chambers  (frontispiece).  Plates  by 
F.  Hayman  &  C.  Grignion.  Vol.  i  ;  pp.  I,  167.  Vol.  ii  ;  pp.  1,  279.  Vol.  iii  ; 
p.  I. 

Copies :  BM,  BFL,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (DNB  16,  BC  34). 
47    1 76 1    Addison  (Joseph).    Works.    4  Vols.     Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Vol.  i.  Title,  verso  blank,  preliminary  matter  pp.  iii — xxvii,  verso 
blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 537,  verso  blank,  Dialogues  upon  Ancient  Medals,  pp.  (411) — 537 
(printed  525).  Index  4  pp.  Sig.  a — c4,  d2,  B — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Zzz  ;  Hhh — Zzz4. 
Contains  Poems  with  notes,  Essay  on  Virgil's  Georgics,  Cato,  The  Drummer,  Poemata, 
and  the  Dialogues*. 

Vol.  ii.  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  6  pp.  +  1 — 538  ;  Index  11  pp.  Sig.  [A] — Z, 
Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Zzz4,  Aaaa  (three  leaves).  Contains  Remarks  on  Italy,  The  Spectator 
to  no.  89. 

Vol.  iii.  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  3 — 579;  Index  11  pp.  Sig.  A — Z, 
Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Zzz,  Aaaa — Eeee4.    Contains  The  Spectator,  Nos.  90 — 505. 

Vol.  iv.  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  3 — 535  ;  Index  10  pp.  Sig.  A — Z, 
Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Zzz,  Aaaa — Bbbb4.  Contains  The  Spectator  to  no.  600,  The 
Guardian,  The  Lover,  The  Present  State  of  the  IV ar,  The  late  Trial  £sf  Conviction 
of  Count  Tariff",  The  Whig  Examiner,  The  Free-Holder,  Of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Description :  The  |  Works  |  of  the  late  |  Right  Honourable  |  Joseph  Addison, 
Esq  ;  I  [ornament]  |  Volume  the  First  [Second,  Third,  Fourth]  |  [ornament]  |  With 
a  Complete  Index  |  [ornament]  |  Birmingham  :  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  for  J. 
and  R.  Tonson,  |  At  Shakespear's  Head  in  the  Strand,  London.  |  mdcclxi. 

Note  :  Plates  &  Diagrams,  Vol.  i,  Portrait  by  Sir  G.  Kneller  &  T.  Miller. 
Plates  by  Hayman  &  Grignion  pp.  79,  247,  377.  Six  whole-page  wood-cuts  to 
the  Dialogues.  Vol.  ii.  Wood-cuts  on  pp.  42,  73,  86,  97,  104,  136.  No  plates 
in  vols,  iii  &  iv. 

Two  states  (DNB  13,  BC  30). 

(i)    Vol.  iii.    P.  3,  ornaments  nos.  1  Si  2. 

Copies  :  Cambridge  Union  Society,  R.  Straus  (uncut  in  original  boards). 
*g  (ii)    Ornament  no.  1  only. 

_  •  Copies:   BM,  BFL,  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1  ^^49^1761  (Sept.)    Ode.  4to. 

Description :  '  An  Ode  upon  the  Fleet  and  Royal  Yatch  [sic]  going  to  con- 
duct the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg  to  be  Queen  of  Great  Britain.'  For  R.  and 
J.  Dodsley.     1 761 . 

Copies*:  The  late  Sam.  Timmins  (two  copies  not  seen)  (DNB   15,  BC  36). 
(50)    1 76 1     Specimen  of  Horace.  i2mo. 

See  p.  43. 

51    1762   (Feb.   15)     Book  of  Common   Prayer.     [Long  Lines  without 
Borders.]    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation  :  a  b  c4,  B— Z,  Aa— Ss8,  Tt4. 

Description:  as  in  30,  but  new  date  and  'Price  Eight  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 
unbound.'    Headlines  roman.    Occasional  Prayers  and  Articles. 

1  Sig.  Zzzz  of  the  first  gathering  contains:  'Directions     on  Medals  |  are  immediately  to  follow  the  Latin  Poems.' 
to  the  Binder.  |  This  leaf  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  Dialogues  2  See  note  on  p.  43. 
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Two  issues  (DNB  21,  BC  38). 

(i)    Prince  George's  name  omitted,  but  Prayer  for  June  22. 
Copy:  StB. 

C2  (ii)    Prayer  for  Oct.  25  on  Sig.  Ssi£. 

J  Copies:  BM,  ULC. 

53    1762  (April)     Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [Double  Column  without 
Borders.]     1 2mo. 

Collation  :  a— c,  B — Z,  Aa— Hh6. 

Description  :  as  in  51,  but  second  line  of  title  in  Italics  and  'Printed  by 
J.  Baslcerville,  Printer  to  the  University,  by  |  whom  they  are  sold  in  Cambridge, 
and  by  B.  Dod,  |  Bookseller,  in  Ave-Mary  Lane,  London.  1762.  |  Price  Four 
Shillings  and  Sixpence,  unbound.' 

Note  :  4000  copies  printed. 

Copies:  BM  (2),  ULC  (BC  41). 
^  Another  state :   new  title-page  (cancel).    Second  line  of  title  not  in  Italics, 

and  '(Price  Five  Shillings,  unbound).' 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  22,  BC  40). 

55  1762    Sternhold  (T.)  &  Hopkins  (J.).    Psalms  in  Metre.  i2mo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  Table  of  Contents  2  pp.,  Text  112  pp.  Con- 
rf*i'z  ce£y  tains  the  Veni  Creator.    Sig.  A2,  B — L6  (L6  not  seen). 

Description:  The  |  Whole  Book  |  of  |  Psalms,  |  Collected  into  |  English  Metre,  j 
by  I  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins,  |  and  Others.  |  Set  forth  and  allowed  to  be 
sung  in  all  the  Churches,  |  of  all  the  People  together,  before  and  after  Morn-  I 
ing  and  Evening  Prayer  ;  and  also  before  and  |  after  Sermon  ;  and  moreover  in 
private  Houses,  |  for  their  Godly  Solace  and  Comfort :  laying  |  apart  all  ungodly 
Songs  and  Ballads,  which  tend  |  only  to  the  nourishing  of  Vice,  and  corrupting  | 
of  Youth.  I  If  any  be  afflicted,  let  him  pray  ;  and  if  any  be  merry,  let  |  him  sing 
Psalms.  James  v.  13  |  Let  the  Word  of  God  dwell  plenteously  in  you,  in  all 
Wis-  I  dom,  teaching  and  exhorting  one  another  in  Psalms,  |  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  singing  unto  the  Lord  |  with  Grace  in  your  Hearts.  Coloss.  iii  16.  |  (By 
Permission  of  the  Stationer's  Company.)  |  Birmingham,  |  Printed  by  John  Basker- 
ville,  1762.  I  (Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  in  Sheets.) 

Copies :  BM,  ULC  (3)  (DNB  23,  BC  45). 

56  1762    Brady  (N.)  &  Tate  (N.).     Psalms.  121110. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Imprimatur,  Table  of  Contents  2  pp.,  Directions, 
Text  98  pp.    Contains  the  Gloria  Patri.    Sig.  A  (three  leaves),  B — I6,  K  (one  leaf). 

Description  :  A  new  Version  |  of  the  |  Psalms  |  of  |  David,  |  Fitted  to  the 
Tunes  used  in  Churches.  |  By  |  N.  Brady,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary,  |  and 
N.  Tate,  Esq  ;  Poet-Laureat  to  His  |  Majesty.  |  (With  Permission  of  the  Stationer's 
Company.)  |  Birmingham,  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  1762.  |  (Price  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  in  Sheets.) 

Note :  Sig.  C3  a  cancel. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  24,  BC  37). 

57  1762  (May)     Horace.    Opera.  i2mo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Dedication,  verso  blank,  half-title,  verso  blank, 
Text  pp.  1 — 300.    Sig.  A3,  B— Z,  Aa— Cc6. 

Description  :  Quintus  |  Horatius  |  Flaccus.  |  [design]  |  Birminghamiae  ;  |  Typis 
Joannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxii. 
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Note  :  Frontispiece  and  vignette  by  Wale  &  Grignion1,  but  see  DNB.  Dedi- 
cated by  the  editor,  John  Livie,  to  Lord  Bute,  whose  arms  head  the  dedication  page. 
Three  states  (DNB  25,  BC  46). 

(i)  P.  38  Q.  horaiti  ;  p.  102  omnibusque  for  ominibusque. 

Copies:  BM  (extra  leaf  containing  the  erratum  on  p.  102),  BFL,  ULC  (no 
printed  design  on  title-page). 

(ii)  Pp.  38,  102  correct. 
Copy  :  BM. 

(iii)  Extra  leaf  at  end  containing  a  priced  list  of  books  printed  and  sold  by 
Baskerville. 

Copies  :  BFL,  StB,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 

1762    Dalby  (Joseph).    The  Virtues  of  Cinnabar,  etc.  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  advertisement,  subscribers  6  pp.,  Text  pp.  3 — 40,  supplement 
pp.  41 — 55,  'To  the  Public...'  i  p.  on  reverse.    Sig.  a4,  B2 — 4,  C — H4. 

Description  :  The  Virtues  |  of  |  Cinnabar  and  Musk,  |  Against  the  Bite  of  a  j 
Mad  Dog,  I  Illustrated,  |  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Cobb,  Baronet.  |  In  which  are 
recited  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cases,  wherein  this  |  Medecine  hath  happily  succeeded  : 
(whereof  two  were  after  the  |  Hydrophobia  appeared  ;)  together  with  some  few 
Instances  where-  |  in  it  hath  not  succeeded  ;  owing  entirely  to  its  not  being  pro-  | 
perly  given,  as  is  proved  to  Demonstration  ;  with  proper  Direc-  |  tions  whereby 
to  avoid  the  like  Disappointment  for  the  Future.  |  With  a  word  or  two  |  Concerning 
Dr  Henry  Bracken's  newly  discovered  Speci-  |  fick,  of  near  eighteen  hundred  Years 
standing  ;  being  a  sufficient  |  Refutation  of  the  flimsy  Arguments  advanced  by  this 
celebrated  |  Writer,  in  a  learned  Rant  on  the  Virtues  of  Goose-grease.  |  [ornament]  j 
By  Joseph  Dalby,  Surgeon.  |  Causa  Patet,  vis  est  notissimi  |  [ornament]  |  Bir- 
mingham ;  I  Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  for  the  Author  :  |  And  Sold  by  Z.  Stuart, 
in  Pater-Noster-Row,  London  ;  |  Mess.  Fletcher,  Parker,  and  Prince,  in  Oxford.  | 

MDCCLXII. 

Copies :  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  26,  BC  42). 
1762    Gardiner  (Capt.  R.).    Expedition  to  the  West  Indies.    Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  half-title,  verso  blank,  title,  verso  blank,  dedication  2  pp.,  Text 
pp.  [1]— [9i]>  two  lines  errata  on  reverse.    Sig.  (3  leaves  unsigned)  ;  B — M4,  N2. 

Description  :  An  |  Account  |  of  the  |  Expedition  |  to  the  |  West  Indies,  |  A- 
gainst  I  Martinico,  |  With  the  Reduction  of  |  Guadelupe,  |  And  other  the  Leeward 
islands;  |  Subject  to  the  French  King,  1759  |  By  Captain  Gardiner  of  the  King's 
Royal  Musqueteers,  |  Late  Captain  of  Marines  on  Board  his  Majesty's  Ship  Rippon, 
employed  |  on  this  Expedition.  |  Versas  ad  Littora  Puppes  |  Respiciunt  totumque 
allabi  classibus  Aequor.  Virg.  |  Impen  Porrecta  Majestas,  ab  ortu  |  Solis  ad  Hesperium 
Cubile  I  Custode  Rerum  Caesare.  Hor.  |  The  Third  Edition.  |  Birmingham,  | 
Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  for  G.  Steidel,  at  the  Crown  and  |  Bible,  Maddox 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  1762. 

Note  :  Four  copper-plates  at  end:  (i)  Map  of  Island  of  Martinico,  (ii)  View  of 
Town  &  Bay  of  Port  Royal,  (iii)  View  of  the  burning  of  Basse  Terre,  (iv)  View  of 
the  Squadron  and  Convoy  at  Sea,  on  their  passage  to  England. 

Copies:  BM  (2),  BFL  (253  mm.)  (DNB  19,  BC  43). 

1762    Gardiner    (Capt.    R.).     L'Expedition   aux  Indes  Occidentales. 
Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  (3  leaves  unsigned) ;  A — L4,  M2. 
1  Cf.  George  Crabbe:  '  Engrav'd  by  Grignion  and  design'd  by  Wale.'    The  Newspaper,  1785  (ed.  1  only). 
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Description  :  Relation  |  de  |  L'Expedition  |  aux  |  Indes  Occidentales,  |  Contre  | 
La  Martinique,  |  Avec  la  Reduction  de  la  |  Guadelupe,  |  et  autres  Isles  sous  Vent,  j 
Appartenant  au  Roi  de  France,  en  1759.  |  Par  Mons.  Gardiner  Capitaine  des 
Mousquetaires  Royaux  |  de  S.  M.  Autrefois  Capitaine  des  Troupes  de  Marin  k 
bord  le  Rippon,  Vaisseau  de  S.  M.  exploye  a  cette  Expedition.  |  [six  lines  quotation 
as  in  61]  I  Troisieme  Edition.  |  A  Birmingham,  |  Imprime  par  Jean  Baskerville, 
pour  G.  Steidel,  k  l'enseigne  de  |  la  Couronne  et  de  la  Bible,  en  Maddox-Street, 
au  Quarre,  S'Honover,  k  Londres,  1762. 

Copies:  BM  (2),  BFL  (DNB  20,  BC  44). 

63  [ab.  1762]    Specimen  of  Types,  without  Border.     Imperial  Folio. 

Collation :   I  leaf. 

Description  :  A  Specimen  j  By  John  Baskerville  |  of  Birmingham  Letter  Founder 
and  Printer. 

Note :  Contains  eight  sizes  ;  Double  Pica,  Gt.  Primer,  English,  Pica,  Sm.  Pica, 
&  Long  Primer,  all  Roman  &  Italic,  Burgeois  &  Brevier  Roman.  A  fount  of 
Capitals  in  two  sizes  at  the  sides. 

Copies :  BFL  (438  mm.,  on  a  thick  brownish  paper),  D.  B.  Updike  (DNB 
56,  BC  82). 

64  [ab.  1762]    Specimen  of  Types,  with  Border.  Folio. 

Collation  :   1  leaf. 

Description  :  A  Specimen  |  By  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham. 
Note:  Contains  eight  sizes:  Double  Pica,  Gt.  Primer,  Sm.  Pica,  Long  Primer, 
all  Italic  and  Roman  ;   Burgeois,  Brevier,  &  Nonpareil,  Roman. 

Copy:  BFL  (377  mm.,  on  a  very  thin  hot-pressed  paper)  (DNB  56,  BC  81). 

65  1763    Holy  Bible.    Imperial  Folio. 

Collation :  Title,  verso  blank  2  pp.,  Dedication  and  Order  of  Books  2  pp.,* 
List  of  Subscribers  2  pp.,  Text  with  Apocrypha,  not  paged,  Index  17  pp., 
Table  of  Scripture  Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins,  3  pp.,  Table  of  Time,  Offices, 
Kindred,  etc.  2  pp.   Sig.  [  ]a  (+  1),  B — Z2,  Aa— Zz2,  3 A—  13D2,  Ei,  *a— *e2,  *fi. 

Description  :  The  |  Holy  Bible  |  Containing  the  Old  Testament  |  and  |  The 
New :  I  Translated  out  of  the  |  Original  Tongues,  |  And  |  With  the  former 
Translations  |  Diligently  compared  and  revised,  |  By  his  Majesty's  Special  Com- 
mand. I  [ornament]  |  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  |  [ornament]  j  Cambridge,  j 
Printed  by  John  Baskerville,  Printer  to  the  University.  |  mdcclxiii.  |  Cum 
Privilegio. 

Note:   1250  copies  issued  at  4  guineas  in  sheets1.    No  plates. 

Two  states  (DNB  29). 

(i)    List  of  subscribers  ends  '  York.' 

Copies :  BM,  BFL  (uncut,  526  mm.),  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (BC  48). 

66  (ii)    List  of  subscribers,  ending;  '  Winwood.' 
Copies:  BFL,  ULC  (BC  49). 

[For  Greek  Testaments,  1763,  see  Part  II.] 

67  1764    Aesop,  etc.    Select  Fables.  8vo. 

Collation:   Title,  verso  blank,  preliminary  matter  (containing  Preface,  Life  of 


1  No  copies,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  printed  with  a     The  specimen  title  may  occur  in  front  of  either  Old  or 
border.    When  the  title  bears  dates  1759  or  1760,  the     New  Testament.    The  Apocrypha  has  no  special  title, 
specimen  title  has  been  inserted  in  place  of  the  usual  one. 
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Esop,  and  Essay  on  Fable)  pp.  i — lxxvii,  verso  blank,  half-title,  verso  blank,  Text 
pp.  3 — 186.    Index  21  pp.    Sig.  a — e8,  B — O,  P4. 

Description :  as'  in  44,  but  '  Printed  by  John  Baskervlle,  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley 
in  Pall-Mall,  1764.' 

Note:  Plates  as  in  44.    The  vignettes  on  title,  and  pp.  3,  55,  59,  117,  121, 
186  are  from  the  same  designs  by  Wale  but  reengraved  by  Grignion  and  that  on 
p.  186  is  reversed.    A  laid  paper,  thinner  than  that  of  44,  which  is  wove. 
Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (no  plates)  (DNB  30,  BC  51). 

68  1764   Jennings  (Rev.  David).    On  Medals.  8vo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  advertisement,  Contents,  Text  pp.  1 — 59  ;  on 
reverse,  an  advertisement  of  'A  System  of  Jewish  Antiquities,'  and  half-page  of 
Errata.    Sig.  A2,  B — H4,  P. 

Description  :  An  |  Introduction  |  to  the  Knowledge  |  of  |  Medals.  |  By  the 
late  Rev.  David  Jennings,  D.D.  |  London  :  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville;  |  For  \ 
T.  Field,  in  Cheapside;  and  J.  Payne,  in  Pater-  |  noster-Row.  mdcclxiv. 

Note  :  Contains  some  Hebrew. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL  (DNB  31,  BC  52). 

69  Another  state  has  an  altered  title-page  :  Printed  by  John  Baskerville  ;  |  And 
sold  I  by  J.  Payne,  at  the  Feathers  in  Pater-noster-Row  ;  |  and  S.  Gardner,  in 
Grace-church-Street.  |  mdcclxiv. 

Copies  :  S.  Gaselee,  R.  Straus. 

70  1764    Dalby  (Joseph).    The  Virtues  of  Cinnabar,  etc.  4to. 

Collation  :  as  in  60. 

Description  :  as  in  60,  but  altered  date. 

Copies :  BFL  (uncut,  260  mm.),  ULC  (DNB  32,  BC  53). 

71  1765    Barclay  (Robert).  Apology  for  the  Christian  Divinity.  Royal  4to. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  preliminary  matter  9  pp.  +  pp.  i — xiii,  Text 
pp.  1 — 504;  Table  16  pp.    Sig.  a — c,  A — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Ttt4. 

Description  :  An  |  Apology  |  for  the  |  True  Christian  Divinity,  |  being  an  I 
Explanation  and  Vindication  |  of  the  |  Principles  and  Doctrines  |  of  the  People 
called  I  Quakers.  |  Written  in  Latin  and  English  j  By  Robert  Barclay,  |  And  since 
translated  into  High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  French,  |  and  Spanish,  for  the  Information 
of  Strangers.  |  The  Eighth  Edition  in  English.  |  Birmingham  ;  |  Printed  by  John 
Baskerville,  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  |  London  and  Westminster.  |  mdcclxv. 
Three  states  (DNB  33). 

(i)    No  cancelled  leaves  ;  no  leaf  of  errata1. 
Copies :  BM,  ULC  (BC  54). 

72  (ii)  No  cancelled  leaves,  but  a  quarter  leaf,  containing  six  lines  of  errata 
printed  by  Baskerville,  inserted  before  Sig.  Sss. 

Copy  :  R.  Straus. 

73  (iii)  No  errata  leaf,  but  cancels:  Sig.  A3,  B3,  C3,  D3,  O3,  P2,  Qi  &  2, 
Dd4,  Ee2,  Ff3,  Rr2,  Sss,  Eee4,  Qqq,  Rrr. 

Copies:  BFL,  R.  Straus. 


1  Many  copies  have  an  extra  leaf  of  Errata  (cf.  BC  55).  bears  the  imprint  '  Philipps  and  Fardon,  Printers,  George 
Of  this  leaf  there  are  two  varieties,  differing  in  the  length  Yard,  Lombard  St.  London.'  A  copy  containing  both 
of  the  last  line  (78  mm.  and  85  mm.).    The  first  of  these     states  is  in  the  possession  of  S.  Gaselee,  Esq. 
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74  1765    Vocabulary  or  Pocket  Dictionary.  i2mo. 

Collation  :  [  ]2 ;  a— c6,  da,  B — N6,  O2. 

Description  :  A  |  Vocabulary,  |  or  |  Pocket  Dictionary.  |  To  which  is  prefixed,  | 
A  Compendious  |  Grammar  |  of  the  |  English  Language*  |  Birmingham :  |  Printed 
by  John  Baskerville,  and  sold  |  by  Messieurs  Dod,  Rivington,  Longman,  | 
Richardson,  Hawes  and  Co.  Crowder,  |  Robson,  and  Stuart,  London,  1765. 

Copies :  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  34,  BC  56). 

75  1766    Virgil.    Works.     By  R.  Andrews.    In  English.     Imperial  8vo. 

(March)  Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  dedication  (to  Hon.  Booth  Grey)  4  pp.,  Preface 

pp.  (1) — (16),  Text  pp.  3 — 528  ;  Notes,  etc.,  pp.  529 — 536.  Sig.  (three  leaves 
unsigned);  a8,  A  (1  gone),  B— Z,  Aa — A  (1  gone)8,  B— Z,  Aa— Kk8,  LI4. 

Description  :  The  |  Works  |  of  |  Virgil,  |  Englished  |  by  Robert  Andrews.  | 
[ornament]  j  Birmingham;  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville  for  the  Author,  j  mdcclxvi. 

Note:  A5,  D5  cancels,  pp.  95  printed  65,  259  printed  255,  286  printed  276, 
290  printed  270,  294  printed  204.  Five  lines  errata  p.  536.  Preface  dated 
Bridgnorth,  4  March,  1766. 

Copies:  BFL  (2),  ULC,  BLO  (DNB  35a,  BC  58). 

76  1766    Andrews  (Robert).    Odes.  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  advertisement,  preface  pp.  3,  4,  Text  pp.  5 — 34.  Sig. 
[A] — D4,  E  (one  leaf). 

Description  :  Odes,  |  Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  |  Charles  Yorke,  Esq ;  j  By 
Robert  Andrews,  |  Author  of  the  |  English  Virgil,  |  Dedicated  to  the  Honourable 
Booth  Grey,  Esq  ;  |  [ornament]  |  Birmingham  ;  |  Printed  for  the  Author,  by  John 
Baskerville,  and  |  Sold  by  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.  Booksellers,  in  Pater-Noster-  j 
Row,  London.  |  mdcclxvi.  |  Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

Copy:  BM  (imperfect)  (DNB  35,  BC  57). 

77  1766    Virgil.    Opera.  8vo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 388.  Sig.  [1]  ;  B — Z,  Aa — 
Bb8,  Cc2. 

Description  :  Publii  |  Virgilii  |  Maronis  |  Bucolica,  |  Georgica,  |  et  |  Aeneis.  I 
[design]  |  Birminghamiae  ;  |  Typis  Joannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxvi. 

Note  :  Frontispiece  by  Wale  &  Gri^nion.  Design  unsigned.  Cancels  sig.  D5, 
E4,  G2,  I3,  18. 

Copies :  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  36,  BC  59). 
y3  Another  state  has  extra  leaf  inserted  immediately  after  title  '  Recensuit  a 

J.  Livie,  A.M.'  printed  by  Baskerville. 

Copy  :  J.  M.  Keynes. 

79    1769  (Jan.) — 1772     Holy  Bible.  Folio. 

Collation :  Title  (single  leaf),  [A],  B — Z,  Aa — Zz,  3A — 13K2.  The  Apocrypha 
is  without  title.    1  p.  Names  of  Books,  verso  blank  ;   1  p.  Tables,  verso  blank. 

Description  :  The  |  Holy  Bible  |  containing  the  |  Old  Testament  |  and  |  The 
New  ;  I  with  the  Apocrypha  :  |  Translated  out  of  the  |  Original  Tongues,  |  with 
Annotations.  |  [ornament]  |  Birmingham ;  |  printed  by  John  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxix. 
[mdcclxxii]. 

Note:  N.  T.  dated  177 1.  Issued  also  in  130  weekly  numbers,  priced  2^d. 
Plates:  (1)  Frontispiece  by  J.  M.  Moreau  le  jeune  &  Louis  le  Grand  ;  (2)  Gen.  iii 
('  Engraved  for  Baskerville's  Bible ')  by  F.  Hayman  &  Westwood,  Birmingham ; 
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(3)  Gen.  xxix  10  unsigned;  (4)  Numb,  xxii  by  Hayman  &  I.  Taylor;  (5)  I  Sam. 
xvi  by  C.  van  Loo  &  Le  Grand  ;  (6)  II  Sam.  vi  by  Hayman  &  Westwood  ; 
(7)  Matt,  ii  by  Hayman  &  Hicks ;  (8)  &  (9)  Matt,  xxvii  by  J.  Jouvenet  & 
J.  Caldwell  ;  (10)  Luke  i  by  Westwood1.    The  Bible  is  printed  on  inferior  paper. 

Two  states : 

(i)  O.  T.  dated  1769. 

Copies:  BM,  ULC,  BLO  (DNB  38,  BC  61). 
g0  (ii)  O.  T.  dated  1772. 

Copies :  BM,  BFL,  Cambridge  University  Press  (DNB  42,  BC  65). 

81  1769    [Handleaf  concerning  his  Bible.] 

Distributed  about  Jan.  27,  1769.    See  App.  ii. 

82  1769   Jackson  (W.).    The  Beauties  of  Nature.  8vo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  preface  pp.  iii,  iv,  subscribers  12  pp.,  index  2  pp., 
Text  pp.  1—288.    Sig.  A— T8. 

Description :  The  |  Beauties  of  Nature,  |  Displayed  in  |  a  Sentimental  Ramble  | 
through  I  her  Luxuriant  Fields  ;  |  with  |  a  retrospective  view  of  her,  |  and  that 
great  |  Almighty  Being  who  gave  her  Birth.  |  To  which  is  added,  |  A  Choice 
Collection  of  Thoughts :  |  concluded  with  |  Poems  on  Various  Occasions.  |  By 
W.  Jackson,  of  Lichfield  Close.  |  Quern  natura  miranda,  Veritas  amanda  !  |  Bir- 
mingham :  I  Printed  by  J.  Baskerville,  for  the  Author,  by  whom  it  is  Sold,  |  and 
M.  Morgan,  Bookseller,  in  Lichfield.  [  mdcclxix. 

Copies :  BM,  BFL  (DNB  37,  BC  60). 

83  1769    Tyndal  (Thomas).    Sermon.  8vo. 

Collation  :  Title,  advertisement  on  reverse,  Text  pp.  1 — 39.    Sig.  A — E4. 

Description  :  The  Consideration  of  our  Latter  End  recommen-  |  ded,  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  true  Wisdom.  |  A  |  Sermon  |  Preached  at  |  Bromsgrove,  |  On 
Occasion  of  the  |  Death  |  of  |  Mr.  John  Spilsbury ;  |  who  |  Died  the  27th  of 
January,  1769,  in  the  75th  |  Year  of  his  Age.  |  By  Thomas  Tyndal.  |  Bir- 
mingham :  I  Printed  by  John  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxix. 

Note  :  Printed  on  half  sheets.  Title  enclosed  in  a  thick  black  border.  On 
rough  paper. 

Copy  :  BFL  (DNB  39,  BC  62). 


84    1769    Life  and  Writings  of  John  Wilkes.  8vo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  preliminary  matter  6  pp.,  Text  pp.  1 — 522 
(wrongly  paged).    Sig.  [A] — Z4,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Ttt4. 

Description  :  The  |  Life  |  and  |  Political  Writings  [  of  |  John  Wilkes,  Esq  ;  | 
Four  Times  Elected  |  Knight  of  the  Shire  |  for  the  |  County  of  Middlesex,  |  And  j 
Alderman  Elect  of  the  Ward  |  of  |  Farrington  Without,  London.  |  Thrice  happy 
he,  who  in  this  fated  hour,  |  Provokes  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  Pow'r  ;  |  With 
just  disdain  behold  the  venal  tribe,  |  And  spurns  alike  a  Briber  and  a  Bribe !  | 
Whate'er  he  feels,  with  openness  can  speak,  |  And  blushes  plants  e'en  on  a  States- 

1  Unsigned  plates,  which  may  belong  to  this  Bible,  Acts  i  'The  Cloud';  Acts  xix  'The  Burning  of  Books.' 

occur:    Numb,  xiii  'Cluster  of  Grapes';   Judges  xi  Plates  signed  by  C.  Grignion  belong  to  Boden's  Bible, 

'  Jephtha's  Daughter';   Judges  xvi  'Samson  Breaking  as  does  the  index  occasionally  found  at  the  end.  See 

the  Pillars';  Esther  vi  '  Naaman  arraying  Mordecai ' ;  App.  ii. 
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man's  cheek.  |  Him  the  white  record  of  the  faithful  page  |  Shall  hand  down  honour'd 
to  the  latest  age.  |  Birmingham :  |  Printed  for  J.  Sketchley  and  Co.  |  mdcclxix. 

Note  :  p.  522  has  one  line  of  errata.    Advertisement  for  2nd  vol.  on  end  pages. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL. 

85  1770    Philanthropos  [John  Fellows].    Grace  Triumphant.  8vo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  preliminary  matter  pp.  (3) — (9),  verso  blank, 
half-title,  argument,  Text  pp.  3 — 122.  Sig.  Five  leaves  (second  signed  A2), 
B— Q4,  R  (one  leaf). 

Description  :  Grace  Triumphant.  |  A  Sacred  |  Poem,  |  In  Nine  Dialogues,  | 
Wherein  the  utmost  Power  of  |  Nature,  Reason,  Virtue,  |  And  the  |  Liberty  of 
the  Human  Will,  |  To  administer  Comfort  to  the  awakened  Sinner  |  are  impartially 
weighed  and  considered  ;  |  And  |  The  whole  submitted  to  the  serious  and  candid 
Pe-  I  rusal  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nowel  of  Oxford  :  the  Re-  |  verend  Dr.  Adams 
of  Shrewsbury  :  and  the  Author  of  |  Pietas  Oxoniensis.  |  By  Philanthropos.  |  For 
a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee  ;  but  with  great  mercies  will  |  I  gather  thee. 
In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment  ;  |  but  with  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  |  Redeemer.  Isaiah  liv, 
7,  8.  I  Birmingham  :  Printed  for  the  author.  |  mdcclxx. 

Copy:  BM. 

86  1770    Horace.    Opera.    Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  A — Z,  Aa — Uu4. 


Description  :  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  |  [design]  |  Birminghamiae  Typis  Johannis 
Baskerville.  mdcclxx. 

Note  :  Plates  (marked  Horatius  Baskerville)  by  Gravelot,  engraved  by  Voy, 
Laine,  Leveau,  &  C.  le  Vaisseur.  Frontispiece  by  B.  L.  Henriques.  Design  on 
title  by  le  Grand. 

Copies  :  BM,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (Gravelot's  original  drawings)  (DNB  40, 
BC  63). 

g~  Another  state.    Sig.  Aai  (a  cancel)  has  shorter  lines  of  ornaments  and  thin 

1  to  QUINTI. 

Copies  :  BM,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 

(88)  1 77 1    Specimen  of  Voltaire. 

See  p.  60.    No  copy  seen. 

89  1 77 1    Free  (J.).    [John  Freeth]  Political  Songster.  8vo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  'To  the  Public'  2  pp.,  Text  pp.  1 — 112. 
Sig.  A4,  B — P4. 

Description  :  The  |  Political  Songster  ;  |  Addressed  to  the  |  Sons  of  Freedom,  | 
And  I  Lovers  of  Humour,  |  By  J.  Free.  |  Birmingham  :  Printed  for  the  Author, 
by  J.  Baskerville,  |  and  Sold  by  S.  Aris,  and  M.  Swinney.  |  mdcclxxi. 

Note  :  Printed  on  half-sheets,  with  grey  paper  cover. 

Copy:  BFL  (DNB  41,  BC  64). 

90  1772    Lucretius.    De  Rerum  Natura.     Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 280.    Sig.  [1]  ;  A — Z,  Aa — Mm4. 

Description  :  Titi  |  Lucretii  Cari  |  De  |  Rerum  Natura  |  Libri  Sex.  |  [orna- 
ment] I  Birminghamae  :  |  Typis  Johannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxxii. 

Note  :  pp.  63  &  81  scundus  ;  65  &  85  librr  ;  204,  205  printed  304,  305. 
Some  Greek  p.  172. 

Copies  :  BM,  BFL,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (DNB  43,  BC  66). 
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91    1772    Catullus,  Tibullus  et  Propertius.    Opera.    Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 372.  Half-titles  to  Tibullus  & 
Propertius.    Sig.  [1]  ;  A — Z,  Aa — Xx4. 

Description  :  Catulli,  |  Tibulli,  |  et  |  Propertii  |  Opera.  |  [ornament]  |  Birming- 
hamiae  :  |  Typis  Johannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxxh. 

Note  :  pp.  201 — 220  omitted  in  pagination. 

Copies  :  BM,  BFL,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (DNB  44,  BC  67). 
jhb  92    1772    Catullus,  Tibullus  et  Propertius.    Opera.  i2mo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 276.    Sig.  [1]  ;  A — Z6. 
Description  :  as  in  91. 

Copies  :  BM,  ULC,  S.  Gaselee  (original  boards)  (DNB  46,  BC  68). 

a.  a.      93    1772  Terence.    Comoediae.    Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 364.  Sig.  [1]  ;  A — Z,  Aa — Yy4,  Zz2. 
Description  :  Publii  |  Terentii  |  Arri  j  Comoediae.  |  [ornament]  |  Birminghamiae :  | 
Jrt  3  Typis  Johannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxxii. 

Note  :  pp.  203  printed  303  ;   299  printed  283. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (DNB  45,  BC  70). 

jhs       94    1772    Terence.    Comoediae.  i2mo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 307.  Sig.  []2  ;  A — Z,  Aa — Bb6,  Cc4. 
Description  :  as  in  93. 

Note:    Initial  omitted  before  terentii  on  pp.  26,  62,  224,  270.    p.  127 

HEAUTONT1MORUMEONS  ;    p.   267  HECIRA. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  46,  BC  71). 
(95)  l772    Horace.    Opera.  i2mo. 

Note :  This  edition  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  E.  Harwood,  View  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  ed.  4,  Lond.,  1790,  12°,  who  calls  it  'A  paltry  book 
to  my  knowledge.'  He,  however,  may  have  confused  it  with  the  edition  of  1777, 
issued  by  Sarah  Baskerville,  reading  mdcclxxii  for  mdcclxxvii.    (Cf.  BC  69.) 

96  1772    Proposals  for  Printing  Ariosto.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation  :  Four  leaves. 

Description :  Roland  Furieux,  |  Poeme  Heroique  Italien  |  de  l'Arioste,  |  Nouvelle 
Edition  en  4  Volumes  grand  8vo. 

Note :  Dated  Birmingham  chez  Jean  Baskerville  mdcclxxii.    An  advertise- 
ment of  Baskerville's  Horace  on  p.  4. 
Copy  :  R.  Straus. 

97  Another  state ;  Royal  4to.    Large  paper. 
Copy:  BM. 

98  1773    Ariosto  (L.).    Orlando  Furioso.    4  Vols.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation :  Vol.  i.  Title,  verso  blank,  '  Dedication '  2  pp.,  Editors'  Letter 
1  page,  verso  blank,  Life  of  Ariosto  pp.  i — Hi.  Advertisement  pp.  liii — lvii,  Letter 
to  the  Pope  1  p.,  Text  pp.  1 — 362.    Sig.  [3];  a— g4(+i),  A — Y8,  Z4  (+  1). 

Vol.  ii.    Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 450.    Sig.  [1];  A — Z,  Aa — Ees,  Ff2. 
Vol.  iii.   Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 446.     Sig.  [1];  A — Z,  Aa — Ee8. 
Vol.  iv.    Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.    1 — 426,  Stanze  di   Luigi  Gondaza 
pp.  427 — 431,  verso  blank,  Index,  pp.  433 — 446,  subscribers  26  pp.   Sig.  [1];  A — Z, 
Aa— Ee,  Ff4  Gg4 1|  *8,  2*4,  3*2. 
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Description :  Orlando  |  Furioso  |  Di  |  Lodovico  |  Ariosto.  |  Tomo  Primo 
[Secondo,  Terzo,  Quarto].  |  Birmingham,  |  Da'  Torchj  di  G.  Baskerville  :  |  Per 
P.  Molini  Librajo  dell'  Accademia  |  Reale,  e  G.  Molini.  |  mdcclxxiii. 

Note  :  Frontispiece,  Portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  engraved  by  Car.  Eisen 
&  Fiquet  ;  and  46  plates  facing  the  cantos  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  G.  Cipriani  (1774), 
J.  M.  Moreau  le  jeune  (177 1—4),  N.  de  Launay,  Eisen,  de  Longueil,  E.  de  Ghendt, 
B.  L.  Prevost,  B.  L.  Henriques,  Mossard,  C.  N.  Cochin  eques  &  fils  (1774), 
Monnet  (1773),  J.  B.  Simonet,  N.  Ponce,  A.  G.  Duclos,  P.  A.  Martini, 
J.  B.  Greuze,  P.  P.  Choftard,  and  Helman. 

Some  copies  have  the  plates,  without  legend. 

Two  issues  (DNB  49,  BC  72). 

(i)    Extra  leaf  at  end  of  subscribers  with  2  pp.  Errata. 

Copies:  R.  Straus  (uncut  in  original  boards,  no  plates),  BFL  (Portrait,  no  plates). 


99  [?  1774]         (u)    Many  corrections  in  text  (no  cancels),  five  lines  errata  on  last  page  of 

subscribers. 

Copies:  BM,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

100  1773    Ariosto  (L.).      Orlando  Furioso.    4  Vols.    Royal  4to. 

Collation:  Vol.  i.    [3]  ;  a— f4,  g4+[i],  A— Z,  Aa— Yy4,  Zz  (one  leaf). 
Vol  ii.    [1];  A— Z,  Aa— Zz,  Aaa— Kklc4,  Lll  (one  leaf). 
Vol.  iii.    [1];  A — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Iii4,  Kkk  (three  leaves). 
Vol.  iv.    [1]  ;  A — Z,  Aa— Zz,  Aaa — Hhh4,  Ff4,  Gg  (three  leaves),  #  (one 
leaf),  ##  (three  leaves),  ###1,  ####  (three  leaves),  ####4,  #####  (one  leaf). 
Description:  as  in  98.    Large  paper.    Same  plates. 
Copies:  BM  (3)  (DNB  50,  BC  73). 
I  OI  Another  state,  with  certain  pages  of  Vol.  I  enclosed  in  a  border.    See  Brunet  s.v. 

Copies : 

102  1773    Shaftesbury  (Earl  of).    Characteristics.     3  Vols.    Imperial  8vo. 

Collation :  Vol.  i.  General  title,  verso  blank,  preface  2  pp.  (iii,  iv)  ;  contents, 
verso  blank,  title,  verso  blank,  title  Treatise  I,  verso  blank.  Text  pp.  3 — 364. 
Sig.  A4(+i),  [A*p,  B-D8,  E(+[E]2)-K  +  [  ]*,  L-P,  Q4,  [Q]4,  R-Y8,  Z«. 

Vol.  ii.  Title,  verso  blank  ;  title  Treatise  IV,  verso  blank  ;  Text  pp.  5 — 443. 
Sig.  [1,  a]«;  A  (marked  A3)2,  B—L,  M  +  [M]2 — Z,  Aa— Ee8. 

Vol.  iii.  Title,  verso  blank;  title  Treatise  VI,  verso  blank;  Text  pp.  1 — 410, 
Index  48  pp.  Sig.  [  ]2;  A2,  B— Y8,  Z  (+ 2  leaves  inserted  after  Zz)10,  Aa— Bb8, 
*Bb,  *B8,  Cc— Hh4. 

Description  :  Characteristicks  |  of  |  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  Times.  |  In  three 
Volumes.  |  By  the  Right  Honourable  |  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  |  The  Fifth 
Edition.  I  [design]  |  Birmingham:  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville.  [  mdcclxxiii. 

Note  :  Fifth  edition  for  seventh  on  title.  Vol.  II  has  only  one  leaf  (a  title) 
between  pp.  176 — ,181,  as  in  Ed.  5,  1732.  In  Vol.  Ill  p.  395  directly  follows 
p.  391.  No  leaf  of  errata.  Vol.  I  has  Frontispiece  (portrait)  by  J.  Closterman 
&  Sim.  Gribelin,  vignette  and  five  head-pieces  by  Gribelin.  Vol.  II  has  three 
head  and  tail-pieces  by  Gribelin.  Vol.  Ill  has  two  head-  and  tail-pieces  by 
Gribelin,  and  a  design  by  Paulo  de  Mathaeis,  engraved  by  S.  Gribelin. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (198  mm.)  (DNB  51, 
BC  76). 

103  Another  state.  Vol.  I,  Sig.  C3,  a  cancel  and  extra  leaf  of  errata  at  end  of  Vol.  III. 
Copies  :  BFL,  R.  Straus,  ULC  (wanting  Errata)  (BC  77). 
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104  1773    Lucretius.    De  Rerum  Natura.  i2mo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 214.    Sig.  [1];  A — S6,  S  (one  leaf). 
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Description  :   Titi  |  Lucretii  Cari  |  De  |  Rerum  Natura  |  Libri  Sex.  |  [orna- 
ment] I  Birminghamiae  :  |  Typis  Johannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxxiii. 
Note:  Contains  some  Greek  (pp.  130,  1). 
Copies :  BM,  BLO,  ULC  (DNB  48,  BC  74). 

Sallustius  et  Florus.    Opera.    Royal  4to. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 317.  Sig.  [1];  A — Z,  Aa — Qq, 
Rr4.    Separate  half-title  to  Florus. 

Description  :  C.  Crispus  |  Sallustius;  |  et  |  L.  Annaeus  |  Florus.  |  [ornament] 
Birminghamiae :  |  Typis  Joannis  Baskerville.  |  mdcclxxiii. 

Note:  pp.  202  printed  199,  203  printed  102,  204  printed  200,  228,  229 
printed  226,  227. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (DNB  52,  BC  75). 

106  1773    Fellows  (John).     Hymns.     1  zmo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Contents  2  pp.,  Text  pp.  1 — 90,  A  Table  of 
Scriptures  2  pp.    Sig.  []2;  A — G6,  H4. 

Description :  Hymns  |  on  |  Believers  Baptism.  |  [ornament]  |  By  John  Fellows; 
Author  of  Grace  Triumphant.  |  [ornament]  |  They  that  gladly  received  the  Word 
were  |  Baptised — praising  God  and  having  favour  |  with  all  the  people.  Acts  ii, 
41  &  47.  I  Birmingham:  |  Printed  for  the  Author;  and  sold  by  G.  Keeth,  j  Grace- 
Church  Street;  and  J.  Dermer,  |  Shad  Thames,  London.  |  mdcclxxiii.  |  [Price 
one  Shilling.] 

Copies:  BM,  BFL. 

107  [1774]    Bowlker  (Charles).    Art  of  Angling.     1 2mo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  Preface,  Contents,  Text  pp.  1  — 116.  Sig.  a4, 
B — K6,  L4. 

Description :  The  |  Art  of  Angling,  |  And  |  Compleat  Fly-Fishing.  |  Describing 
the  different  Kinds  of  Fish,  their  |  Haunts,  and  Places  of  Feeding  and  Retirement:  | 
With  I  an  Account  of  the  Generation  of  Fishes,  |  and  Observations  on  the  Breeding 
of  Carps,  I  together  with  directions  how  to  regulate  |  Pools  or  Ponds.  |  Also  |  The 
various  kinds  of  Baits  adapted  to  each  particular  kind  of  Fish;  and  the  great 
Di-  I  versity  of  Flies  that  Nature  produces  in  a  |  wonderful,  yet  regular  succession :  j 
To  which  are  added,  |  Directions  for  Making  Artificial  Flies,  in  such  a  Manner 
as  to  have  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  Natural :  |  Illustrated  with  many  Im- 
provements in  the  Art  of  Angling.  |  The  Second  Edition.  |  By  Charles  Bowlker, 
of  Ludlow.  I  Birmingham:  |  Printed  by  John  Baskerville  for  the  Author;  and 
sold  by  I  G.  Robinson,  in  London;  M.  Swinney,  Birmingham;  |  and  T.  Wood, 
Shrewsbury. 

Note:  Preface  dated  Ludlow,  May  4,  1774. 

Copy:  BM  (DNB  54,  BC  75). 

108  1774    Fellows  (John).    Views  of  Believers  Baptism.  i2mo. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 22. 

Description  :  Six  |  Views  |  of  |  Believers  Baptism  ill.  As  an  Act  of  Sublime 
Worship  to  the  |  Adorable  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  |  II.  As  a  Representation  of 
the  Suffer-  |  ings  of  Christ,  his  Death,  Burial,  |  and  Resurrection.  |  III.  As  an 
Answer  or  Declaration  of  |  a  Good  Conscience  towards  God.  |  IV.  As  an  Emblem 
of  Regeneration  and  Sanctification.  |  V.  As  a  powerful  Obligation  to  New-  |  ness 
of  Life  in  a  Course  of  Gospel  Obe-  |  dience.  |  VI.  As  a  lively  Figure  of  the 
natural  |  Death  of  every  Christian  :  |  Designed  |  As  an  Introduction  to  a  Body  of 
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Hymns  on  Baptism ;  |  and  to  be  bound  up  with  them,  as  a  memorial  for  |  the 
daily  use  of  all  baptized  Believers  and  their  |  Children,  especially  for  every  Person 
that  is  a  Candi-  |  date  for  Believers  Baptism.  |  By  John  Fellows.  |  The  Second 
Edition.  Recommended  by  several  Ministers.  |  Birmingham:  |  Printed  for  the 
Author;  and  sold  by  G.  Keith,  Grace  |  Church  Street;  and  J.  Dermer,  Shad 
Thames,  |  London,    mdcclxxiv.    [Price  Two  Pence.] 

Note:  Dated  on  p.  21  Birmingham,  Walmer  Lane,  No.  26;  May  8,  1774. 

Copy:  BFL. 

109  1774    Sallustius  et  Floras.    Opera.  i2mo. 

Collation:  Title,  verso  blank,  Text  pp.  1 — 275.    Sig.  [1];  A — Z6. 

Description  :  as  in  105,  but  new  date. 

Copies:  BM,  BFL,  ULC  (DNB  53,  BC  80). 

1 10  1774  (Nov.  15)     Hunter  (William).    Anatomia.    Atlas  Folio. 

Collation  :  Title,  verso  blank,  Dedication,  verso  blank,  Preface  4  pp.,  Text 
(in  columns,  Latin  &  English)  34  pp. 

Description  :  Anatomia  |  Uteri  flumani  Gravidi  |  Tabulis  Illustrata,  |  Auctori  j 
Gulielmo  Hunter,  |  Serenissimae  Reginae  Charlottae  Medico  Extraordinario,  |  In 
Academia  Royali  Anatomiae  Professore,  |  et  societatum,  Regiae  et  Antiquariae 
Socio.  I  Birminghamiae  excudebat  Johannes  Baskerville,  mdcclxxiv.  |  Londini 
prostant  apud  S.  Baker,  T.  Cadell,  D.  Wilson,  G.  Nichol,  et  J.  Murray.  |  [orna- 
ment] I  The  Anatomy  |  of  the  |  Human  Gravid  Uterus  |  Exhibited  in  Figures,  | 
By  I  William  Hunter,  I  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  Professor  of  j 
Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Fellow  of  the  |  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies.  |  Printed  at  Birmingham  by  John  Baskerville,  1774.  |  Sold  in  London 
by  S.  Baker  and  G.  Leigh,  in  York  Street ;  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand  ;  D.  Wilson 
and  G.  Nichol,  |  opposite  York  Buildings  ;  and  J.  Murray  in  Fleet  Street. 

Note  :  34  Plates  by  I.  V.  Rymsdyk,  F.  S.  Ravenet,  G.  Scotin,  Thos.  Major, 
R.  Strange,  J.  S.  Muller,  C.  Grignion,  P.  Malcure,  J.  Michel,  Menil,  Fras. 
Aliamet,  E.  Edwards,  J.  Fougeron,  H.  Bryer,  Alex.  Cozens,  Blakey,  P.  C.  Canot, 
T.  Worlidge,  &  G.  Powle. 

Reprinted  in  1828  from  lithographic  transfers,  and  in  185 1  by  Day  &  Sons 
for  the  Sydenham  Society. 

Copies:  BM,  BLO,  ULC  (DNB  55,  BC  79). 

111  1775    Specimen  of  Types.    [With  Border.]  Folio. 

Collation  :  Two  leaves. 

Description  :  A  Specimen  j  by  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham,    Type  Founder 
and  Printer.    Contains  all  sizes  cut  by  Baskerville.    See  App.  i  and  Plates. 
Copy  :  E.  Gordon  Duff. 

PART  II. 
(1763—  1 891.) 

See  Appendix  iii. 

A.    University  Press,  Oxford. 

112  1763    New  Testament,  Greek.    Oxonii.    Sumptibus  Academiae.  Typis 

Johannis  Baskerville.    Royal  4to.    pp.  415. 
Copies :  BM,  BFL  (DNB  27,  BC  49). 
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113  1763    New  Testament,  Greek.    Oxonii.    Sumptibus  Academiae.  Typis 

Johannis  Baskerville.    Imperial  8vo.    pp.  675. 

Copies :  J.  M.  Keynes  (uncut,  243  mm.),  BM,  ULC  (DNB  28,  BC  50). 

114  1768 — 70    Specimen  of  Greek  Type. 

See  Reed,  Engl.  Lett.  Found.,  p.  284. 

Copy  :  University  Press,  Oxford. 

N.B.    Types  &  matrices  still  in  existence. 

B.  Sarah  Baskerville. 

115  1775  Jennings  (David).  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Medals. 
Ed.  2.  '  Printed  by  Sarah  Baskerville.'  For  J.  Johnson.  8vo. 
(on  half  sheets).  Some  errata  corrected,  and  new  setting  of 
type. 

Copies  :  BM,  R.  Straus  (original  boards,  uncut)  (BC  83). 

116  1777    Horace.    Opera.    'Typis  S.  Baskerville.'    No  design  on  title; 

otherwise  same  as  58.  i2mo. 

(On  half-sheets.) 

Copies  :  ULC,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (BC  84). 

C.  Robert  Martin1. 

cl  ho  r  "*f1  i 

nj  Somervile   (W.).    The  Chase,  To  which  is  added,  Hobbinol, 

1(tt,f£  or   the    Rural   Games.     Birmingham,    Printed   by  Robert 

Martin.    Imperial  8vo. 

Note.    Some  copies  read  'chace'  on  p.  43. 
Copies:  J.  M.  Keynes  (uncut),  BFL,  ULC  (BC  85). 

118  1768    Shakespeare   (William).    Works.     9  Vols.     From  Mr.  Pope's 

Edition.    Birmingham,  Printed  &  sold  by  Robert  Martin. 

In  Blue  Paper  Covers.     2s.  a  volume.     1 2mo. 

Issued  monthly.    (Vol.  iii  advertised  Feb.  15,  1768.) 
Copies :  BM,  BFL  (BC  87). 

119  1768    Ancourt  (Abbe  d').    The  Lady's  Preceptor  By  a  Gentleman 

of  Cambridge.  '  R.  Martin  with  Mr.  Baskerville's  types.' 
1768.     8vo.     Price  is.     Printed  for  Ed.  Johnson. 

Sixth  and  seventh  editions. 

Copies  :  BM,  R.  Straus  (sixth),  BFL  (seventh)  (BC  86). 

1  Under  R.  Martin  are  included  those  books  printed  internal  evidence  to  show  that  Martin  was  the  printer, 
with  the  Baskerville  types  after  1775,  which  have  no  One  or  two  books  were  printed  jointly  by  Martin  and 
printer's  name.    In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  some     Earl  (q.  v.). 
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i  20  1768    H.M.  The  King  of  Prussia.    Elogy  on  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 

Birmingham,  Printed  for  Peter  Elmsly . . .  mdcclxviii.  8vo. 
'  Printed  by  R.  Martin,  with  Baskerville's  Types.' 

Copy  :  R.  Straus. 

121  1768    S.M.  le  Roi  de  Prusse.    Eloge  du  Prince  Henri.    A  Birmingham. 

1768.    8vo.    French  translation  of  120. 

Copy  :  R.  Straus. 
[1769 — 1774;  see  nos.  84,  85,  106,  108.] 

122  [1775]    Specimen  of  Types.    One  leaf  with  border.  Folio. 

Seven  founts  of  type  and  five  rows  of  ornaments. 
Copy  :  E.  Gordon  Duff  (BC  89). 

123  1775    Fellows  (John).    St.  Paul's  Defence  of  the  Gospel.  Birmingham, 

Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  G.  Keith ...  mdcclxxv. 
8vo. 

Copy:  BFL. 

124  „      The  same.    Ed.  2. 

Copy:  BFL. 

125  1776    The  Triumphs  of  the  Cross.    A  Poem  in  Eight  Books.  Bir- 

mingham, Printed  for  the  Author,    mdcclxxvi.  8vo. 

(On  half-sheets.)  Misprints  in  pagination  :  corrected  currenti  prelo.  For 
example  pp.  xvi  number  misplaced,  75  printed  78,  80  printed  79,  155  BOOK  V 
printed  BOOK  IV,  214  &  216  BOOK  VII  printed  BOOK  VI,  244  BOOK  VIII 
printed  BOOK  VII,  250  BOOK  VIII  printed  BOOK  IVII. 

Copy  :  R.  Straus. 

126  Another  state.    P.  244  correct,  but  pp.  86  printed  89,  89  printed  86. 
Copy:  ULC. 

127  Another  state.    Same  errors  as  125,  but  p.  214  correct. 
Copies  :  BFL,  S.  Gaselee. 

128  1776    The  Christian's  Useful  Companion.    To  which  is  added,  The 

Companion  to  the  Altar.  Birmingham,  Printed  by  Robert 
Martin,  at  No.   10,  Mount  Pleasant,  mdcclxxvi.  8vo. 

(A  few  types  from  another  foundry  used  for  certain  pages.) 
Copies :  BM,  BFL  (BC  88). 

129  1776    Sternhold  &  Hopkins.     Birmingham,  Robert  Martin.  8vo. 

Copies:  BFL  (2). 

130  1776    Fellows  (John).    Hymns  in  a  Great  Variety  of  Metres.  Bir- 

mingham, Printed  for  the  Author.    Price  \d.  8vo. 

(On  half-sheets.) 
Copy:  BFL. 
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131  1776    Holy  Bible.    Royal  4to.    Robert  Martin.     1775 — 177°- 

75  parts  published  weekly  at  yl.    Last  number  issued  29  April,  1776.  10 
Copperplates. 

132  1777    Brunton  (John),  &  Co.     A  Catalogue  of  Plants.     R.  Martin. 

Price  ix.  6d.  8vo. 

(Published  Nov.  17.) 
Copy:  BFL. 

133  1778    The  Worcestershire   Farmer,  or  the  Young   Farmer's  Guide. 

Birmingham,  Printed  for  the  Author  by  R.  Martin.  8vo. 

Copy  :  BFL  (original  covers,  uncut). 

134  1779    The  Form  of  Consecration  to  be  observed  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

Birmingham.     Sm.  4to. 
Copy:  BFL. 

135  1779    Hewitt  (J.).    Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  London,  Printed 

for  the  Author  by  T.  W.  Pasham  ;    and  by  C.  Earl  and 
R.  Martin,  at  Birmingham.     Price  is.  6d.  4to. 
Copy  :  BFL  (imperfect). 

136  1779    A  Guide  for  Constables.    By  an  Acting  Justice  [J.  Hewitt].  Bir- 

mingham, Printed  for  the  Author  by  R.  Martin,  mdcclxxix. 
8vo. 

Copy:  BM. 

137  1780   Jephtha,  an  Oratorio  by  Handel,  the  Words  to  Birmingham, 

Printed  by  R.  Martin.    Sm.  4to. 

138  1782^  [Hewitt,  J.]    History  and  Description  of  the  Notorious  Family 

of .  .  .  Westons.     By    a    Magistrate    [J.    Hewitt].     Ed.  2. 
mdcclxxxii.  4to. 
Copies:  BM,  BFL. 

*39  l7%3    The  Companion  to  the  Altar.    Another  edition.    R.  Martin. 
8vo. 

Copy  :  -BFL. 

140  1783    The  Proceedings  of  J.  Hewitt,  Alderman.    Birmingham,  Printed 

for  the  Author  by  R.  Martin.  4to. 

Book  I  (issued  separately). 
Copy:  BFL. 
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141  1783    The    same.     Book   II.     Title:    'The    Proceedings ...  of  the 

Author.' 

Four  Books  advertised. 
Copy:  BFL. 

142  1785    Smith  (Elizabeth).    The  Victim.    Printed  for  the  Author,  by 

R.  Martin.  8vo. 

Copy:  BFL. 

143  1787    The  Manufacturers'  Arcanum;    Containing  a  Collection  of 

Receipts  for  Gilding,  Silvering,  etc.     R.  Martin.    Price  is. 

Advertised  in  Aris'  Gazette,  Aug.  13,  1787. 

144  1789    Holy  Bible.    Printed  by  Robert  Martin.  4to. 

Issued  in  numbers  (beginning  Sept.  1788).    Plates  by  Bellamy. 
Copy:  BFL. 

145  1789    Bunyan  (John).    The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    In  Two  Parts  (sepa- 

rate titles).    Notes  &  17  plates.  8vo. 
Copy:  BFL. 

146  1789    Bunyan  (John).    The  Holy  War.    Three  books  separately  paged 

issued  in  one  volume.  Contains  The  Holy  War,  The  Heavenly 
Footman,  &  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.  8vo. 
9  plates. 

Copies  :  R.  Straus,  BFL  (imperfect). 

147  1790    Captain  Cook's  Voyages.    Birmingham,  printed  by  R.  Martin. 

Plates  by  Tolley.  8vo. 
Copy:  BFL. 

D.    S.  &  T.  Martin. 

148  1803    Sharpley's   Instructions   in ....  Grammar   &   Arithmetic.  Bir- 

mingham, Printed  for  the  Author,  by  S.  Martin.  i2mo. 

Copies  :  BFL,  R.  Straus  (original  covers). 

149  1804    Bingham  (Charles).    An  Appeal...  to  the  Clergy ...  of  St.  Philips. 

Birmingham,  S.  Martin.  i2mo. 
Copy:  BFL. 

150  1805    The  Life  of  Admiral  Nelson.   Thomas  Martin.    Price  gd.  Plates. 

8vo. 

Copy:  BFL. 
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151  1805    The  Life  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith.    S.  Martin.    Price  6c/.  i2mo. 

Copy:  BFL. 

152  1806    The  New  Handmaid  to  Arts,  Sciences,  Agriculture,  etc.  In 

Eight  Books.  Ed.  2.  Printed  hy  Sus.  &  Thos.  Martin. 
8vo. 

Copy:  BFL. 

153  1808    Hervey   (Rev.  J.).    Meditations  and  Contemplations.    A  new 

edition.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author.  S.  &  T.  Martin  for 
G.  A.  Stevens.  8vo. 

Title-page  not  in  Baskerville  types1. 
Copy:  BFL. 

E.    Christopher  Earl. 

154  1769    Collection  of. ..Airs,  Catches,  etc.,  for  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee. 

Printed  by  C.  Earl,  at  the  Coffee  Pot,  Dale  End,  1769. 
1 2mo. 

Baskerville  founts  and  ornaments  mixed  with  Caslon  founts. 
Copy:  BFL. 

155  1776    The  Unfortunate  Marriage,  or  Bigotry  Triumphant.  Birmingham, 

Printed  and  sold  by  C.  Earl,  50  Dale  End.  Price  is.  Sm.  4to. 
One  Plate. 

Title-page  contains  Caslon  founts. 
Copy:  BFL. 

156  1777    Fellows  (John).    The  Holy  Bible  in  Verse.    4  vols.  8vo. 

First  three  volumes  printed  at  Birmingham  by  C.  Earl ;  the  fourth  has  the 
London  imprint  of  J.  Fry  &  Co.    16  plates. 
Copy:  BM. 


1 57  l77%   The  same-  Ed 


Mr. 


2.      4  Vols. 

Issued  in  numbers  at  bd.  each. 

Baskerville2.' 

Copy  :  R.  Straus. 


8vo.    Printed  for  Alex.  Hogg. 

'With  a  type  specially  cut  by  the  celebrated 


1  During  these  years  the  Martins  printed  other  books 
in  which  certain  of  the  Baskerville  founts  appear  to  have 
been  used  with  new  types  of  a  thicker  and  more  typically 
nineteenth  century  pattern.    Such  books  are : 

1.  The  Astonishing  History  of  Betty  Warwick. 
S.  &  T.  Martin,    nmo.    [?  1805.] 

2.  The  Authentic  History  of  Miss  Moreton  and  the 
Faithful  Cottager.    S.  &  T.  Martin.    8vo.  [1808.] 

3.  Explanations  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  S.  &  T. 
Martin.    8vo.    [?  1808.] 

4.  Holy  Bible.    4to.    Martin  &  Hunter.  1809. 


5.  The  Dramatist.  By  Ann  Holbrook.  Martin  8c 
Hunter.  1809. 

6.  The  Chief  Obstacles  against  the  Blessings  of  Peace. 
By  J.  C.  Hill.    Martin  &  Hunter.    8vo.  [1810.] 

7.  The  Abstinence  of  Ann  Moore.  Martin  & 
Hunter.    8vo.    1810  (reprinted  1812). 

8.  Three  New  Carols  for  Christmas:  2  Series.  On 
brown  paper.    S.  Martin.    i6mo.    f_?  1810.] 

2  A  copy  of  the  1  Proposals  '  for  printing  this  Bible  is 
in  the  Timmins  Collection. 
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158  1778    The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    Ed.  5.    Birmingham,  C.  Earl. 

8vo. 

Copies :  BFL,  R.  Straus. 

159  [?  1779]    A  Journal  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  [J.  Hewitt]  in  the  Year  1756. 

Birmingham,  Printed  for  the  Author  by  C.  Earl.  4to. 
Copy:  BFL. 


F. 

160  1776 


T.  Chapman1. 
Sherlock  (T.). 


A  Practical  Discourse  on 
Price  2s.  3*/. 


Death. 

8vo. 


For  Pearson 


161 


J774 


162  1777 


&  Rollason.    Ed.  37' 

Portrait  and  plates  by  Bellamy. 
Copies:  BFL,  R.  Straus  (BC  90). 

Judas  Maccabeus,  A  Sacred  Drama.    Birmingham,  Printed  by  T. 
Chapman,  at  No.  15,  Mount  Pleasant.    Sm.  4to.    Price  6d. 

Copy:  BFL. 

Saddi  (Nathan  Ben).    [Pseud.  Rob1.  Dodsley.]    The  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  England.    Birmingham,  Printed  by  T.  Chap- 
man, mdcclxvvii  (sic).  i2mo. 
Copies :  BM,  BFL. 

163  1778    A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.     Printed  by  T. 
Chapman.     1 2mo. 
Copy:  BFL. 

J.  Bridgwater. 
Hervey  (Rev.  James), 
mingham,  Printed 
Rollason.     2  vols, 
by  Mrs.  Baskerville 

Pearson  &  Rollason3. 
Brailsford  (Rev.  J.).    Thirteen  Sermons.  8vo. 

List  of  subscribers  in  other  types. 
Copies  :  BFL,  R.  Straus. 


G. 

164  1777 


H. 

165  1776 


Meditations  and  Contemplations.  Bir- 
by  J.   Bridgwater,  sold   by  Pearson  & 
1 2mo.    '  With  types  cast  on  purpose 


1  In  addition  to  those  books  given  above,  Chapman 
also  issued  two  editions  of  the  Extracts  of  Joseph  Hall. 
Both  these  were  partially  printed  with  Baskerville  founts. 

2  In  the  same  year  another  edition  of  Sherlock's  book 
was  issued.  This,  called  the  50th,  was  printed  for  the 
brothers  Jackson,  and  contained  an  engraved  title-page. 
It  seems  to  contain  some  of  the  Baskerville  founts. 
Chapman's  edition  was  published  Feb.  25,  1776  'on  the 
same  large  Type  with  which  the  late  Mr  Baskerville 
printed  his  handsome  folio  Bible...' 


3  Several  other  works  published  by  this  firm  are 
partially  printed  with  the  Baskerville  types,  but  in  general 
others  were  used.  Others  who  purchased  type  from 
Baskerville's  foundry  to  use  it  mixed  with  London 
material,  were  Miles  Swinney  (certain  numbers  of  The 
Birmingham  Chronicle  and  Warwickshire  Journal  (17  71)), 
paragraphs  in  Aris'  Birmingham  Gazette  (1776),  and 
a  series  of  local  theatrical  handbills,  Boden  &  Adams 
(the  folio  Bible  partly  printed  in  Baskerville's  office), 
Sketchley,  Appleby,  Holliwell  {The  Creed  Explained,  1770, 
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166  [1782]    Bowlker  (Charles).    The  Art  of  Angling.    The  Third  Edition. 

1 2mo. 

Title-page  not  in  Baskerville  types. 

J.    James  Smith.  (Newcastle-under-Lyme.) 

167  1776    Brooke  (Robert).    Treatise  on  Arithmetic.    Collected  from  the 

works  of  Several  Eminent  Authors.  Printed  and  Published 
by  J.  Smith,  Newcastle.     1776.  8vo. 

168  1783    Wedgwood    (Josiah).     An  Address  to  the  Workmen   in  the 

Pottery,  on  the  Subject  of  Entering  into  the  Service  of 
Foreign  Manufacturers.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  Printed 
by  J.  Smith.     1783.  i2mo. 

Copy:  BM. 

169  1783    Wedgwood  (Josiah).    An  Address,  on  the  Late  Riots,  to  the 

Young  Inhabitants  of  the  Pottery.    Newcastle,  Printed  by 
J.  Smith.     1783.  i2mo. 
Copy:  BM. 

K.    Thomas  White. 

170  1827    Berners  (Juliana).     The  Treatise  of  Fysshing  with  an  Angle. 

'With  the  type  of  J.  Baskerville.'    Printed  for  J.  Pickering, 
by  Thomas  White  of  Crane  Court.     1827.  i2mo. 
Copy:  StB. 

L.    Printed  in  France. 
{a)    At  Kehl. 

171  1780    Proposals  for  Printing  the  Works  of  Voltaire  with  the  Types 

of  Baskerville.    4  pp.  specimen.  8vo. 

French  proposals  probably  issued  in  1 780. 
Copies:  ULC,  BFL  (2). 

172  1783 — 1789     Rousseau    (J.   J.).     Collection   complete   des  Oeuvres. 

34  vols. 
Copy:  BM. 

173  1784   Alfieri  (V.).    L' America  Libera.    Caratteri  di  Baskerville.  8vo. 

Copy:  BM. 


with  ornament  i.),  E.  Jones  {An  Abstract  of,. .Acts... 
relating  to  Birmingham,  1790),  and  Suffield  &  Co. 
T.  Warren  printed  his  own  auctioneer's  advertisements 


with  some  of  the  Baskerville  founts,  and  the  Martins  used 
the  same  for  certain  of  their  booksellers'  catalogues. 
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174  1784  Histoire  de  l'Empire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand.    De  l'lmpri- 

merie  de  la  Societe  Litteraire-Typographique.  8vo. 

Title-page  not  in  Baskerville. 
Copy :  R.  Straus. 

175  1784 — 1789    Voltaire.     Oeuvres  Completes.     De  l'lmprimerie  de  la 

Societe  Litteraire-Typographique.    70  vols.  8vo. 
Note.    On  the  various  states  of  this  edition  see  Brunet  Manuel1  (1860-1864), 
s.v.    Signatures  without  #.    Plates,  see  J.  Lewine,  Bibliography,  1898,  pp.  564—5. 
Copies  :  ULC  (Acton  Library),  R.  Straus  (imperfect)  (BC  92). 

176  1785 — 1789    The  same. 

Note :  '  Papier  bis.    2  fr.' 
Copies  : 

177  The  same. 

Note  :  '  Papier  ordinaire.    3  fr.'    Signatures  with  +. 

Copies  : 

178  The  same.  8vo. 

Note.    '  Grand  Papier.    4  fr.'    Signatures  with  #.  Plates. 

Copies  :  N.  P.  Jaffrey  (uncut,  original  blue  covers),  R.  Straus  (BC  93). 

179  The  same.     Imperial  8vo. 

Note.    '  Grand  Papier.    6  fr.'    Signatures  with  #. 
Copies  :  BM. 

1 80  The  same. 

Note  :  '  Tres  grand  Papier.    9  fr.' 
Copies :  FMC  (243  mm.  with  plates). 

1 8 1  The  same. 

Note  :  25  copies  on  blue  paper  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  See 
Lewine,  loc.  cit. 
Copies  : 

182  The  same.    90  vols.  121710. 

Note :  Signatures  with  #. 

Copy:  R.  Straus  (imperfect).    Cf.  no.  188. 

183  1785    Beaumarchais  (Pierre  Caron  de).    La  Folle  Journee.  i2mo. 

Copy:  StB  (BC  94). 

184  1785    Alfieri  (V.).   La  Virtu  Sconosciuta.   Caratteri  di  Baskerville.  8vo. 

Copies :  BM,  StB  (large  paper)2  (BC  95). 

185  1789    Alfieri  (V.).    Rime.    Caratteri  di  Baskerville.  8vo. 

Copies  :  BM,  StB  (large  paper). 

186  1789    Voltaire.    La  Henriade.    Royal  4to. 

Copy  :  J.  M.  Keynes. 

1  From  Peignot,  Dirt.  Bib/.  (1824),  ii.  402.  192  have  the  signatures  in  Italic  letter;  the  others  with 

2  The  large  paper  copies  of  Nos.  185,  186,  190,  191,  capitals. 
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187  1789    Voltaire.    La  Pucelle.    Royal  4to. 

Copy  :  J.  M.  Keynes. 

188  1789    Voltaire.    La  Pucelle.    2  vols.  121110. 

Copy:  StB  (BC  97).    Cf.  no.  182. 

189  1795    Alfieri  (V.).    Del  Principe  e  delle  Lettere.     Caratteri  di  Basker- 

ville.  8vo. 

Copies :  BM,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  StB  (large  paper)  (BC  98). 

190  1800    Alfieri  ( V.).    L' Etruria  Vendicata.   Caratteri  di  Baskerville.  8vo. 

Copies  :  BM,  StB  (large  paper)  (BC  99). 

191  1809    Alfieri  (V.).    Delia  Tirannide.    Caratteri  di  Baskerville.  8vo. 

Copies  :  BM,  StB  (large  paper)  (BC  100). 

(d)    At  Paris. 

192  [?  1790]  Observations. .a  L'Examen   Des  Citoyens  Deputes  a  la  Con- 

vention National  Par  la  Citoyenne  Epouse  de  Pierre  Augustin 
Caron  Beaumarchais.  8vo. 

Copy  :  BM. 

193  1798 — 1806    Caron  (Pierre-Simeon).    Collection  de  differens  Ouvrages 

anciens.     1  1  vols. 

56  copies  printed,  two  on  blue  paper.  At  the  end  of  vol.  1 1  is  the  following : 
'  Acheve  d'imprimer  par  les  soins  d' Augustin  Pontiers,  le  juin  181 7,  Imprimeur 
Libraire  a  Aix,  sur  Rhone.' 

Copy  :  BM. 

194  1 79 1    Fauchet  (Claude).    Sermon.    4  Feb.  1791.    De  l'lmprimerie  du 

Cercle  Social,  rue  du  Theatre  Francais,  no.  4.  Caracteres 
de  Baskerville.  8vo. 
Copy:  ULC. 

195  [?  1800]  Depot  Des  Caracteres  de  Baskerville.    Advertisement  of  Sale1. 

1  p.  Folio. 

Printed  in  black  and  red. 
Copy  :  D.  B.  Updike. 

[196]  1 89 1  Badel  (E.).    D'une  Sorciere  qu'autrefois  on  brusla  dans  Sainct 
Nicholas,  en  caractere  Baskerville  du  xviii  siecle ;  illustree  de 
40  compositions  originales.    Nancy.  8vo. 
Copy:  BM. 

1  See  Appendix  iii.  written  by  the  Rev,  John  Smith,  the  vicar  of  Nantwich. 

N.B.    It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  Basker-     Snelson's  types,  however,  are  similar  to  those  used  by 
ville  types  went  to  Nantwich  in  1775,  and  were  there  used     Boden  &  Adams  for  their  folio  Bible.    See  Appendix  ii. 
by  the  local  printer  Snelson  for  certain  theological  books 
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A.  LETTERS1. 

1  [to  Robert  Dodsley]. 

Birmingham  2d  Oct.  1752 

Dear  Sr 

To  remove  in  some  Measure  yr  Impatience,  I  have  sent  you  an  Impression 
of  14  Punches  of  the  two-lines  Great  Primer,  which  have  been  begun  Sc  finish'd  in  9  Days 
only,  Sc  contain  all  the  Letters  Roman  necessary  in  the  Titles  Sc  half  Titles.  I  can't 
forbear  saying  they  please  me,  as  I  can  make  nothing  more  correct,  nor  shall  you  see  any 
thing  of  mine  much  less  so.  You'll  observe  they  strike  the  Eye  much  more  sensibly  than 
the  smaller  Characters  tho  Equally  perfect,  till  the  press  shows  them  to  more  Advantage  ; 
The  press  is  creeping  slowly  towards  Perfection  ;  I  flatter  my  self  with  being  able  to  print 
nearly  as  good  a  Colour  &  smooth  a  stroke  as  the  inclos'd  ;  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you'd  send  me  the  Initial  Letters  of  all  the  Cantos  lest  they  should  not  be  included  in 
the  said  14,  &  three  or  four  Pages  of  any  Part  of  the  Poem  from  whence  to  form  a  Bill 
for  the  Casting  a  suitable  Number  of  each  Letter ;  The  R.  wants  a  few  slight  Touches 
Sc  the  Y.  half  an  hour's  Correction. 

This  Day  We  have  resolutely  set  about  15  of  the  same  siz'd  Italick  Capitals,  which 
will  not  be  at  all  inferior  to  the  Roman,  Sc  I  doubt  not  to  compleat  them  in  a  fortnight. 
You  need  therefore  be  in  no  Pain  about  our  being  ready  by  the  time  appointed.  Our 
best  Respects  to  Mr3  Dodsley  Sc  our  friend  Mr  Beckett,  concludes  me. 

yr  most  obed1  Serv'  John  Baskerville. 

Verte 

Pray  put  it  in  no  One's  Power  to  let  Mr  Caslon  see  them. 
[1  p.  40,  on  a  roughish  paper.    In  the  possession  of  R.  Straus.] 

2  [to  Robert  Dodsley]. 

Birmingham  19  Oct.  1752 

Dear  Sr 

As  I  propos'd  in  my  last  I  have  sent  you  Impressions  from  a  Candle  of  20 
two  lines  Great  Primer  Italick,  which  were  begun  Sc  finish'd  in  10  Days  only  ;  We  are 
now  about  Figures  which  are  in  a  Good  forwardness,  Sc  changing  a  few  of  those  Letters 
we  concluded  finish'd.  My  next  Care  will  be  to  strike  the  Punches  into  Copper  Sc  justify 
them  with  all  the  Care  Sc  Skill  I  am  Master  of ;  you  may  depend  on  my  being  ready  by 

1  Letters  1,  2,  4 — 9,  11 — 13  have  been  collated  with  the  originals. 
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yr  time  (Christmas)  but  if  more  time  could  be  allow'd  I  should  make  use  of  it  all  in 
Correcting  &  justifying ;  as  so  much  depends  on  Appearing  perfect  on  first  Starting ;  I 
have  with  great  pains  justified  the  plate  for  the  Platten  &  Stone  on  which  it  falls,  so  that 
they  are  as  perfect  planes  as  it  will  ever  be  in  my  Power  to  procure,  for  instance,  if  you 
Rest  one  End  of  yr  plate  in  the  Stone,  &  let  the  other  fall  the  height  of  an  Inch  ;  It 
falls  soft  as  if  you  dropt  it  on  feathers  or  several  folds  of  Silk,  &  when  you  raise  it,  you 
manifestly  feel  it  such  (if  you'll  excuse  so  unphilosophical  a  Term;)  Wet  the  two,  &  either 
would  support  the  other  with  (I  believe)  500  W-  added  to  it,  if  held  perpendicularly ;  To 
as  perfect  a  plane  will  I  endeavour  to  bring  the  faces  of  the  Types,  if  I  have  time;  Nor 
do  I  despair  of  better  Ink  &  printing  (the  Character  must  speak  for  itself)  than  has  hitherto 
been  seen. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  remark  on  the  plate1  sent  me,  that  I  fear  the  performer  is 
capable  of  doing  nothing  much  better,  as  he's  greatly  deficient  in  Design  Drawing  & 
Execution  with  the  Needle,  the  Composition  of  the  Ornament  if  it  will  bear  that  Name 
is  mean,  or  if  you  will,  means  Nothing;  To  speak  in  my  own  Way  the  D.  is  as  bad  as 
one  can  well  be  made.  If  you  are  determin'd  to  have  the  Initials  'grav'd,  I  would  refer 
you  to  Pine's  Horace  where  the  Execution  is  neat,  tho'  the  proportion  is  bad ;  The  Letter 
is  suppos'd  rais'd,  consequently  the  side  next  the  light  is  express'd  by  a  very  faint  Line, 
its  opposite  is  very  strong,  like  the  light  &  shadow  in  a  picture ;  If  you'll  accept  my 
Judgm*  &  skill  it  is  at  yr  service,  Give  me  the  Initials  &  size ;  or  if  you  please  I'll  give 
the  size  4  5  or  6  Lines  great  Primer,  &  the  Letters  as  correct  [as]  I  can  draw  them  in 
black  Lead,  the  Ornament  as  you  &  the  Graver  can  agree.  Thus  Dear  Sr  you  see  I 
readily  accept  the  Terms  you  are  so  kind  to  offer  me  of  treating  you  freely  as  my  Friend ; 
pray  consider  the  above  inter  nos  only,  &  give  me  a  Line  as  soon  as  you  have  Leisure. 
As  you  are  in  the  Land  of  Franks;  half  a  Doz  would  do  me  a  particular  pleasure,  as  a 
good  many  things  not  worth  a  Groat  might  be  communicated  by 

Yr  most  obed'  hble  Serv' 

J  Baskerville. 

Hast  had  almost  made  me  forget  Complemts  of  the  Family  &c. 
[ij  pp.  F°.    In  the  possession  of  Messls  Maggs  Bros.] 

3    [to  Robert  Dodsley]. 

Jan  16.  1754. 

  I  have  put  the  last  hand  to  my  Great  Primer,  and  have  corrected  fourteen 

letters  in  the  specimen  you  were  so  kind  to  approve,  and  have  made  good  progress  in  the 
English,  and  have  formed  a  new  alphabet  of  Two-line  Double  Pica  and  Two  line  Small 
Pica  capitals  for  Titles,  not  one  of  which  I  can  mend  with  a  wish,  as  they  come  up  to 
the  most  perfect  idea  I  have  of  letters  [He  then  details  his  scheme  for  obtaining  abso- 
lutely correct  texts  of  the  work  he  is  about  to  print.]   'Tis  this.    Two  people  must  be 

concerned  ;  the  one  must  name  every  letter,  capital,  point,  reference,  accent,  etc.,  that  is, 
in  English,  must  spell  every  part  of  every  word  distinctly,  and  note  down  every  difference 
in  a  book  prepared  on  purpose.    Pray  oblige  me  in  making  the  experiment  with  Mr  James 

1  There  is  no  other  mention  of  this  plate. 
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Dodsley  in  tour  or  five  lines  of  any  two  editions  of  an  author,  and  you'll  be  convinced 
that  it's  scarcely  possible  for  the  least  difference,  even  of  a  point,  to  escape  notice.  I  would 
recommend  and  practise  the  same  method  in  an  English  author,  where  most  people  imagine 
themselves  capable  of  correcting.  Here's  another  great  advantage  to  me  in  this  humble 
scheme;  at  the  same  time  that  a  proof  sheet  is  correcting,  I  shall  find  out  the  least  im- 
perfection in  any  of  the  types  that  has  escaped  the  founder's  notice.  I  have  great  enco- 
miums on  my  Specimen  from  Scotland1  

[Printed  as  above  in  Reed's  Engl.  Lett.  Found,  pp.  270,  271.] 
4    [to  Robert  Dodsley]. 

Birmm  20  Dec1'  1756 

Dear  Sr 

I  have  for  some  [time]  past  hoped  a  line  from  you  in  relation  to  the  paper 
scheme2,  Whether  you  have  sent,  or  chose  to  send  any  of  the  thin  post  to  Mr  Culver,  as 
that  is  the  only  Article  I  lay  any  stress  upon  in  his  hands ;  pray  do  not  send  it,  if  you 
are  more  inclined  to  keep  it;  He  shall  stay  till  I  can  furnish  him,  which  probably  may 
be  six  Weeks  or  two  months;  I  have  not  more  than  six  Ream  of  that  sort,  which  if  I 
chose  to  do  it,  I  could  sell  tomorrow  in  Birmm  at  24/.  &  if  inserting  his  name  makes  the 
least  difference  in  yr  scheme  of  advertising,  I  shall  like  it  quite  as  well  left  out.  I  have 
sent  samples  of  the  ornamented  paper  &  thin  post  gilt  to  several  neighbouring  towns  Sc 
have  receiv'd  orders  freely  from  them  ;  I  told  you  in  my  last  the  prices,  but  that  need 
not  be  a  Rule  to  you,  perhaps  some  of  yr  Customers  would  like  them  less  if  sold  too  low, 
all  I  fear'd  was  laying  an  Embargo  on  them.  I  propose  reducing  the  price  of  the  octavo 
from  21  to  18  as  it  will  be  more  suitable  to  the  Quarto,  pray  therefore  make  me  Dr  for 
that  difference  in  all  yr  stock  of  that  sort.  Pray  give  me  y'  opinion  if  it  would  be  wrong 
to  make  a  present  of  a  quire  of  each  sort,  &  the  thin  gilt,  to  the  Princes  of  Wales,  as  a 
sample  of  English  manufactory;  to  be  had  of  Mr  DodsleyV;  the  present  mine. 

I  copied  with  great  pleasure,  from  our  Birm1"  Paper  a  fine  Complem1-  made  you, 
which  I  shall  learn  by  heart,  &  of  which  I  give  you  Joy.    I  shall  have  Virgil  out  of  the 


1  Bib/.  1,  2. 

2  See  notes,  pp.  22,  23.  Dodsley  replied  to  this 
letter  early  in  1757.  'I  am  very  sorry,'  he  wrote,  'we 
seem  a  little  to  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I  think 
I  have  somewhere  your  direction  to  charge  Mr  Culver 
24-f-  per  Ream  for  whatever  plain  Paper  he  had  of  me; 
and  thought,  as  I  had  paid  you  for  it,  he  was  to  pay 
me.  However,  if  I  am  mistaken  let  it  be  as  you  say, 
it  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  But  I  beg  you 
will  take  notice  that  if  you  don't  stop  your  hand  in 
the  ornamented  Paper,  you  will  certainly  be  at  a  very 
great  loss,  as  you  are  to  take  all  back  of  that  kind, 
you  know,  which  I  don't  dispose  of;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I  have  not  opened  a  single  parcel 
you  sent  me  this  Winter  Quarto  or  Octavo,  and  have 
used  but  few  dozens  of  the  Messages.  So  that  I  think 
you  should  not  ornament  another  sheet,  till  you  see  how 
you  can  dispose  of  what  I  have,  and  let  me  send  it  you 


back  immediately  for  that  purpose.  As  to  lowering 
the  price,  I  am  very  sorry  you  thought  of  it  so  late. 
You  may  remember  how  earnestly  I  proposed  you  to 
get  it  at  first  as  low  as  you  possibly  could,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  that  nobody  might  interfere  with  you. 
But  to  sell  it  now  at  a  lower  price  than  we  set  out 
with,  I  think  is  hardly  fair.  I  am  sure  not  creditable 
for  you  or  me,  and  what  I  believe  you  will  hardly  think 
proper  for  either  of  us  to  do.  Besides,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  it  would  now  revive  the  sale.'  MS.  Timmins 
collection. 

3  Dodsley  was  not  the  only  advertiser  of  Basker- 
ville's  paper.  The  following  appeared  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Gazette,  Dec.  23,  1765  :  'To  be  had  of 
Mr  Kearsley,  Pocket  Book  maker  &  Stationer, 
in  Ludgate  St.  London. ..Mr  Baskerville's  curious 
Writing  Paper,  Message  Cards,  &  Ladies  Visiting 
Tickets  with  &  without  borders.' 
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press  by  the  latter  End  of  Jany  &  hope  to  produce  the  Volume1  as  smooth  as  the  best 
Paper  I  have  sent  you.  Pray  will  it  not  be  proper  to  advertize  how  near  it  is  finishing, 
&  beg  the  Gentlemen  who  intend  favouring  me  with  their  Names  to  send  them  by  that  time. 

When  this  is  done ;  I  can  print  nothing  at  home  but  another  Classick,  (a  Specimen 
of  which  will  be  given  with  it)  which  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  a  grievous  hardship  after 
the  infinite  pains  &  great  expence  I  have  been  at.  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  print  a  pocket 
Classick  in  one  size  larger  than  the  old  Elzevirs,  nor  should  I  be  very  sollicitous  whether 
it  paid  me  or  not. 

You  have  not  fulfill'd  yr  promise  in  sending  me  the  printer's  scheme.  I  am  with  due 
Respect  to  Mr  James  Dodsley  &  Compts  of  the  ensuing  season 

D1  Sr 

Yr  obed1  Serv* 

J.  Baskerville. 

[ij  pp.  40.    In  the  possession  of  Messrs  Maggs  Bros.] 
5    [No  address]. 

Birmingham  4  Jany  1757 

Honoured  S' 

I  have  made  all  the  hast  in  my  power  to  forward  to  you  a  Specimen  of  a 
common  prayer  book  as  perfect  as  I  can  make  it.  The  Size  is  calculated  for  people  who 
begin  to  want  Spectacles  but  are  ashamed  to  use  them  at  Church. 

As  you  have  been  pleas'd  to  treat  me  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  good  Nature,  & 
have  declared  your  self  no  friend  to  Ceremony :  I  shall  without  any ;  give  you  an  Account 
of  my  present  Seituation.  I  have  pursued  the  Scheme  of  printing  and  Letter  founding  for 
seven  Years,  with  the  most  intense  Application  to  the  great  prejudice  of  my  Eyes,  by  the 

1  On  the  subject  of  the  Virgil,  there  are  two  letters  and  it  [the  Virgil]  together.    However,  if  the  delay  is 

from  Dodsley  to  Baskerville  : —  occasioned  by  your  making  corrections,  I  think  that  a 

10  February,  1757.  point  of  so  much  consequence,  that  no  consideration 

'...The  account  you   give  me   of  the   Virgil  should  induce  you  to  publish  till  it  is  quite  correct, 

pleases  me  much,  and  I  hope  you  will  in  that  have  all  As  to  the  ornamented  paper,  I  will  lower  the  price 

the  success  your  heart  can  wish.    I  beg  if  you  have  since  you  think  it  proper,  but  am  still  of  opinion  that 

any  objection,  addition  or  alteration  to  make  in  the  it  will  not  sell  at  our  end  of  the  town,  tho'  for  what 

following  Advertisement  you  will  let  me  know  by  reason  I  cannot  imagine... I  like  exceedingly  your 

return  of  post :—  specimen  of  a  Common  Prayer,  and  hope  you  are  en- 

"To  the  Public.  deavouring  to  get  leave  to  print  one.    There  is  an 

"John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham  thinks  proper  to  error  m  the  Exhortation,  shall  for  should.   Your  small 

give  notice  that  having  now  finished  his  Edition  of  letter  is  extremely  beautiful;  I  wish  I  could  advise 

Virgil  in  one  Volume,  Quarto,  it  will  be  published  the  you  what  to  print  with  it_    What  think  you  of  some 

latter  end  of  next  month,  price  one  guinea  in  sheets.  popular  French  book— Gil  Bias,  Moliere,  or  Telemaque? 

He  therefore  desires  that  such  gentlemen  who  intend  in  the  specimen  from  Melmoth  I  think  you  have  used 

to  favour  him  with  their  names,  will  be  pleased  to  too  many  Capitals,  which  is  generally  thought  to  spoil 

send  them  either  to  himself  at  Birmingham,  or  to  the  beauty  of  printing ;  but  they  should  never  be  used 

R.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  in  order  that  they  to  adjectives,  verbs  or  adverbs.    My  best  compliments 

may  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  his  encouragers."  attend  your  whole  family.'   Eng.  Lett.  Found,  pp.  271, 

April  7,  1757.  272.    See  pp.  23,  45- 
'...I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
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daily  use  of  Microscopes,  &  at  the  expense  of  above  a  thousand  pounds  which  really  makes 
me  short  of  Mony ;  And  tho'  I  have  now  brought  it  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  & 
have  had  very  agreeable  proofs  of  the  Approbation  of  the  publick;  I  have  no  way  of 
refunding  the  Expence  I  have  been  at,  without  the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

M1'  Basket  has  a  patent  for  Bibles,  Common  prayer  books  &  Law  books.  The  Book- 
sellers claim  an  absolute  right  in  Copys  of  books,  as  old  as  even  Milton  &  Shakespeare  ; 
the  former  of  which  I  did  design  to  have  printed,  but  am  deterred  by  Mr  Tonson  &  Co 
threatning  me  with  a  bill  in  Chancery  if  I  attempt  it.  My  Virgil  will  be  out  of  the  press 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  &  tho  I  am  happy  in  having  above  500  Subscribers ;  I  con- 
sider them  as  paying  a  Complement  to  the  Character  &  printing,  but  fear  it  will  not  be 
to  my  Advantage  to  attempt  another  Classick. 

If  I  find  favor  with  the  University,  &  they  give  me  a  Grant  to  print  an  Edition  of 
a  prayer  book  according  to  the  specimen,  I  would  as  soon  as  Virgil  was  finished  &  a 
proper  place  could  be  found  for  their  Reception,  send  to  Cambridge  two  presses,  Workmen 
&  all  other  requisites,  but  should  be  glad  to  take  the  Chance  of  the  Edition  to  my  self, 
&  make  the  University  such  Considerations  as  they  should  think  fit  to  prescribe.  But  my 
highest  Ambition  is  to  print  a  folio  Bible,  with  the  same  letter  of  the  inclosed  Specimen, 
which  would  allow  a  handsom  margin  besides  Notes,  about  a  quarter  as  broad  as  the 
inclos'd  Specimen,  which  may  serve  to  give  a  rude  or  imperfect  Idea  of  what  I  mean,  & 
will  appear  more  agreeable  to  every  Eye  than  the  coarse  red  lines  in  the  best  Editions. 
The  Reason  of  my  mentioning  a  bible  at  this  time  is  this  ;  that  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  University  to  give  me  a  power  to  print  it,  it  would  be  at  least  twelve  months  before 
it  could  be  begun,  as  it  must  be  printed  by  Subscription,  &  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
price  advanced  as  my  Capital  would  not  carry  it  without ;  the  price  I  imagin  would  be 
three  &  a  half  or  four  Guineas  in  Sheets,  every  one  of  which  I  would  endeavour  to  make 
as  perfect  as  the  Specimen;  it  would  be  two  Years  in  the  press ;  I  am  advancing  apace 
towards  old  age  being  now  in  my  fifty  second  Year,  &  should  esteem  it  a  particular 
happiness  to  compleat  so  great  a  Work  before  I  dye.  If  I  have  the  honour  to  have  my 
Specimen  handed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  &  its  his  Grace's  pleasure  to  recommend 
it  to  the  University,  it  would  I  imagin  be  a  means  to  facilitate  the  Business.  Another 
Circumstance  may  possibly  be  in  my  Favor,  that  it  may  not  suit  the  University  to  print 
an  Edition  of  either  of  the  above,  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  should  be  extremely  thankful 
for  your  Advice,  whether  it  will  be  proper  to  address  the  University  by  petition,  or  in 
what  other  manner,  or  whether  my  personal  application  may  be  dispensed  with ;  as  I  would 
by  no  means  be  wanting  in  due  honour  &  respect  to  the  University.  I  have  great  hopes 
&  even  Expectations  of  success  from  the  universal  kind  Reception  I  met  with  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  A  line  from  you  if  there's  any  Room  to  flatter  my  hopes  will  eternally  oblige 

yr  most  obed4  hble  Serv1 

John  Baskerville. 

p.s.    The  Specimens  are  just  as  they  came  from  the  press  yesterday ;    but  when 
finish'd,  all  the  Volumes  will  be  as  smooth  as  the  black  ornament,  or  the  paper  I  write  on. 
pp.  40  on  a  fine  hot-pressed  paper.    In  the  Birmingham  Free  Library.] 
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6    The  Revd  Doctor  Caryll  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of 

Cambridge 

this 

Birmingham,  31.  May,  1759. 

Sr 

I  have  at  last  sent  every  thing  requisite  to  begin  the  prayer  book  at  Cambridge. 
The  Bearer  Mr  Tho.  Warren  is  my  Deputy  in  conducting  the  whole :  I  have  order'd 
him  to  inform  you  of  every  Step  he  takes,  &  to  desire  you  would  appoint  a  person  to  tell 
out  the  Number  of  Sheets  before  they  go  to  Press,  &  again  before  they  are  packed  up  for 
Birmingham.  Mr  Bentham  will  inform  him  how  many  Sheets  p  1000  are  allowed  for 
wast.  I  have  attempted  several  other  ornaments  but  none  of  them  please  me  so  well  as 
the  Specimen ;  which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by  you  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Syndick. 
I  propose  printing  off  2000  the  first  impression,  but  only  1000  of  the  State  holydays  &c 
which  the  patentee  has  left  out.  The  paper  is  very  good  and  stands  me  in  27  or  28 
shillings  the  Ream. 

I  am  taking  great  pains  in  order  to  produce  a  striking  title-page  &  Specimen  of  the 
Bible,  which  I  hope  will  be  ready  in  about  six  Weeks.  The  importance  of  the  work 
demands  all  my  attention ;  not  only  for  my  own  (eternal)  reputation ;  but  (I  hope)  also 
to  convince  the  world,  that  the  University  in  the  honour  done  me  has  not  intirely  mis- 
placed their  Favours. 

You  will  please  to  accept,  &  give  my  most  respectful  Duty  to  the  University,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Syndick.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  could  make  an 
Interest  to  a  few  Gent"  to  whom  the  work  would  not  be  disagreeable,  to  survey  the 
Sheets,  after  my  people  had  corrected  them  as  accurately  as  they  are  able,  that  I  might, 
if  possible  be  free  from  every  error  of  the  press;  for  which  I  would  gladly  make  suitable 
acknowledgments.    I  procured  a  sealed  Copy  of  the  Common  prayer  with  much  trouble 

6  expence  from  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield,  but  found  it  the  most  inaccurate  &  ill  printed 
work  I  ever  saw :  so  that  I  returned  it  with  thanks.    I  am  S1'  yr  most  obed'  hble  Serv1 

John  Baskerville. 

[1  p.  40.    In  the  University  Registry,  Cambridge.    MS.  33.  7.  17.    (No  watermark).] 

7  To  the  Honble  Horace  Walpole  Esq.  Member 

of  Parliament:  in  Arlington  Street1 

London 

this 

Easy  Hill,  Birmingham,  z  Nov.  176Z 

Sr 

As  the  Patron  and  Encourager  of  Arts,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Printing2,  I 
have  taken  the  Liberty  of  sending  you  a  Specimen  of  mine,  begun  ten  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  forty  seven,  and  prosecuted  ever  since  with  the  utmost  Care  and  Attention,  on  the 
strongest  Presumption,  that  if  I  could  fairly  excel  in  this  divine  Art,  it  would  make  my 

1  See  Plates  v,  vi.  2  His  private  press  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
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Affairs  easy  or  at  least  give  me  bread.  But  alas  !  in  both  I  was  mistaken.  The  Book- 
sellers do  not  chuse  to  encourage  me,  tho  I  have  offered  them  as  low  terms  as  I  could 
possibly  live  by;  nor  dare  I  attempt  an  old  Copy,  till  a  Lawsuit  relating  to  that  affair  is 
determined1. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  have  given  me  a  Grant  to  print  there  8vo.  &  i2mo. 
Common  prayer  Books;  but  under  such  Shackles  as  greatly  hurt  me.  I  pay  them  for  the 
former  twenty,  &  for  the  latter  twelve  pound  ten  shillings  the  thousand,  &  to  the 
Stationers  Company  thirty  two  pound  for  their  permission  to  print  one  Edition  of  the 
Psalms  in  Metre  to  the  small  prayer  book :  add  to  this  the  great  Expence  of  double  and 
treble  Carriage,  &  the  inconvenience  of  a  Printing  House  an  hundred  Miles  off.  All  this 
Summer  I  have  had  nothing  to  print  at  Home.  My  folio  Bible  is  pretty  far  advanced  at 
Cambridge,  which  will  cost  me  near  £2000.  all  hired  at  5  p  Cent.  If  this  does  not  sell, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  small  Patrimony  which  brings  me  in  [^74]2  a  Year  to 
this  Business  of  Printing  ;  which  I  am  heartily  tired  of,  &  repent  I  ev[er]  attempted.  It 
is  surely  a  particular  hardship  that  I  should  not  get  Bread  in  my  own  Country  (and  it  is 
too  late  to  go  abroad)  after  having  acquired  the  Reputation  excelling  in  the  most  useful 
Art  known  to  Mankind;  while  every  one  who  excels  as  a  Player,  Fidler,  Dancer  &c  not 
only  lives  in  Affluence,  but  has  it  [in]  their  power  to  save  a  Fortune. 

I  have  sent  a  few  Specimens  (same  as  the  enclosed)  to  the  Courts  of  Russia  and 
Denmark,  and  shall  endeavour  to  do  the  same  to  most  of  the  Courts  in  Europe  ;  in  hopes 
of  finding  in  some  one  of  them  a  purchaser  of  the  whole  Scheme,  on  the  Condition  of 
my  never  attempting  another  Type.  I  was  saying  this  to  a  particular  Friend,  who  re- 
proached me  with  not  giving  my  own  Country  the  Preference,  as  it  would  (he  was  pleased 
to  say)  be  a  national  Reproach  to  lose  it.  I  told  him,  nothing  but  the  greatest  Necessity 
would  put  me  upon  it;  and  even  then,  I  should  resign  it  with  the  utmost  Reluctance. 
He  observed,  the  Parliament  had  given  a  handsome  Premium  for  a  quack  Medecine;  & 
he  doubted  not,  if  my  Affair  was  properly  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
some  Regard  would  be  paid  to  it ;  I  replyed,  I  durst  not  presume  to  petition  the  House, 
unless  encouraged  by  some  of  the  Members,  who  might  do  me  the  Honor  to  promote  it, 
of  which  I  saw  not  the  least  hopes  or  Probability. 

Thus  Sr  I  have  taken  the  Liberty  of  laying  before  You  my  Affairs,  without  the 
least  Aggravation  ;  &  humbly  hope  Your  Patronage  :  To  whom  can  I  apply  for  protection 
but  the  Great,  who  alone  have  it  in  their  Power  to  serve  me  ? 

I  rely  on  your  Candor  as  a  Lover  of  the  Arts ;  to  excuse  this  Presumption  in 

Yr  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  Servant 

John  Baskerville 

PS.  The  folding  of  the  Specimens  will  be  taken  out  by  laying  them  a  short  time 
between  damped  Papers.  NB.  the  Ink,  Presses,  Chases,  Moulds  for  casting  &  all  the 
apparatus  for  printing  were  made  in  my  own  Shops. 

[1  p.  F°.    In  the  Birmingham  Free  Library.] 

1  Of  this  lawsuit  nothing  is  known.        2  A  tear  in  the  MS  and  the  figures  presumably  added  by  Nichols. 
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IOI 


Mr  Hylton1 

at  Lapelle, 
this 

Birmingham  24  Jan?  1764 

I  should  be  glad  to  serve  yr  friend  in  printing  his  poem2;  my  price  is  two 
Guineas  the  sheet,  without  pressing,  and  two  pound  seven,  to  be  pressed  as  other  Books 
which  I  have  printed  are.  The  Difference  between  1000  and  500  [copies]  is  to  me  incon- 
siderable as  it  is  only  Press  Work.    I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  the  Paper. 

I  am,  sr 

Your  most  obed1  Serv1 

John  Baskerville. 

[£p.  40.    Private  Collection.] 


1  John  Scott  Hylton.  He  wrote,  on  behalf  of 
Percy,  who  was  interested  in  Grainger,  to  Baskerville. 
Hylton  had  it  in  his  mind  to  copy  this  letter  in  his 
reply  to  Percy,  but  instead,  he  used  the  other  half-sheet 
for  his  reply,  and  the  two  addresses  are  on  the  folds. 
Hylton's  letter  runs  thus: 

To  the  Revd  Mr  Percy 
at 

Easton-Mauduit 

Northampton-Shire. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  sent  my  servant  last  Tuesday  to  M1'  Basker- 
ville for  his  Answer  to  my  Letter  concerning  your 
enquires  (sic)  and  receiv'd  the  annexed  lines,  which  I 
at  first  thought  to  have  transcribed,  but  afterwards 
concluded  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  see 
them  under  his  own  hand.  I  ought  to  make  an 
Apology  for  writing  upon  the  same  sheet,  which 
would  not  have  been,  but  for  the  reasons  given  above, 
&  to  make  the  packet  less.  Whether  Mr  Baskerville's 
price  is  reasonable  or  not  you  are  the  best  judge,  but 
I  find  by  counting  the  lines  that  it  will  cost  somewhat 
about  Twenty  Guineas  to  set  the  Press,  &  how  many 
copies  he  will  work  off  for  that  price  does  not  appear 
plain  (to  me)  for  his  Letter  indicates  that  jooo  or  500 
may  be  nearly  of  a  piece  to  work  off,  as  he  cannot 
find  the  paper. 

If  I  could  serve  you  further  in  this  Affair  I  readily 
would,  but  as  I  scarcely  go  from  home  (and  never  this 


wet  weather)  I  can  only  serve  you  with  my  pen,  which 
you  may  freely  command.  Yet  I  daresay  M1'  Basker- 
ville would  answer  any  letter  you  might  write  to  him 
upon  the  subject. — I  would  only  beg  leave  to  mention, 
that  if  Dl  Grainger  thinks  proper  to  have  his  Poem 
printed  by  Mr  Baskerville,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be 
requisite  to  have  a  Friend  upon  the  Spot,  to  inspect 
the  press  every  day,  &  who  so  proper  as  his  friend 
Dr  Roebuck,  if  he  cannot  attend  himself. 

1  hope  you  received  my  letter  of  last  week,  &  that 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  very 
soon.  I  have  no  material  News  to  send  you,  since 
my  last,  more  than  that  Hodgetts  pays  no  regard  to 
M1'  Dodsley's  Letter  on  M1S  Cutter's  behalf,  who  is 
in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  &  I  fear  will  soon  be 
worse  off,  unless  she  will  throw  her  Complaints  into 
Chancery;  and  that,  to  my  sad  experience,  is  a  Des- 
perate Remedy!  My  best  Respects  attend  M1S  Percy 
&  yourself. 

From  Dr  Sir 

Your  most  sincere  Friend 

John  Scott  Hylton. 

Lapall  House 
26  Jan1'?  1764. 
P.S.    Be  so  kind  to  remember  to  give  me  a 
particular  account  of  Mr  Dodsley's  new  publication, 
England  Illustrated  &c. 

2  'The  Sugar  Cane,  a  Poem  in  Four  Books,  by 
James  Grainger,  M.D.  with  Notes,'  published  in  1764. 
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JOHN  BASKERVILLE 


9  [to  John  Livie]. 

Easy  Hill  3  Dec*  1766 

Dear  Livy 

I  shall  send  you  by  tomorrow  Night's  Waggon  to  the  Care  of  Robinson 
three  Virgils,  &  would  have  added  as  many  Horaces,  but  my  Wife's  zealous  Impatience 
would  not  suffer  me  to  stay  for  the  Binding.  If  you  want  more  to  oblige  friends  or  will 
point  out  any  thing  else  that  will  do  Mr  Livy  a  pleasure,  it  will  be  a  particular  one  to 

His  obedt  &  obliged  Servant 

J.  Baskerville1. 

[1  p.  F°.    In  the  Birmingham  Free  Library.] 

10  [to  Benjamin  Franklin2]. 

Sept  7,  1767 

After  having  obtained  the  reputation  of  excelling  in  the  most  useful  art  known 
to  mankind,  of  which  I  have  your  testimony,  is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  provoking,  that 
I  cannot  even  get  bread  by  it.  I  must  starve,  had  I  no  other  dependence.  I  have  offered 
the  London  booksellers  to  print  for  them  within  five  per  cent  as  low  as  their  common 
currency,  but  cannot  get  from  them  a  single  job.  I  offered  my  whole  apparatus  of  letter- 
founding,  printing,  etc.,  to  the  Court  of  France  by  the  Due  de  Nivornois,  when  he  was 
ambassador  here,  for  eight  thousand  pounds,  which  was  politely  refused  as  being  too  large 
a  sum.  M1'  Godfroy,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  Mr  Saydi's,  optician  to  the  King,  lately 
told  our  good  friend,  Mr  Boulton,  that  France  wished  to  be  possessed  of  my  printing  &c, 
on  moderate  terms,  in  which  I  heartily  join. 

The  intention  of  this  is,  therefore,  to  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  propose  and  recommend 
this  affair,  as  Mr  Godfroy  may  point  out  the  way.  I  want  only  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty ; 
if  they  will  not  come  to  my  terms,  I  may  possibly  come  to  theirs.  Suppose  we  reduce 
the  price  to  six  thousand  pounds.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  given  three  times 
that  sum,  or  Czar  Peter.    Let  the  reason  of  my  parting  with  it  be,  the  death  of  my  son 


1  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  note  in  the  handwriting 
of  Miss  Catharine  Hutton,  the  daughter  of  the 
historian:  '...I  remember  him  [Baskerville],  and 
his  gold  laced  waistcoat,  and  his  pair  of  cream- 
coloured  horses,  and  his  painted  chariot,  each  panel  a 
picture,  fresh  from  his  own  manufactory  of  japanned 
tea-boards.  I  also  remember  him  by  the  token  that 
he  once  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me.' 

2  See  p.  17,  note:  also  chapters  v  and  VII. 
Franklin  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Baskerville, 
dated  London,  21  Sept.  1773.  'Dear  Sir,  I  duly 
received  your  favor,  and  some  time  after  the  packet 
containing  the  Specimen  and  your  valuable  present  of 
Shaftesbury,  excellently  printed,  for  which  I  hold 
myself  greatly  obliged  to  you.  The  Specimen  I  shall 
distribute  by  the  first  ship  among  the  printers  of 


America,  and  I  hope  to  your  advantage.  I  suppose 
no  orders  will  come  unaccompanied  by  bills  or  money, 
and  I  would  not  advise  you  to  give  credit,  especially 
as  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary. 

'The  Sheet  of  Chinese  paper,  from  its  size,  is  a 
great  curiosity.  I  see  the  marks  of  the  mould  in  it. 
One  side  is  smooth,  that,  I  imagine,  is  the  side  that 
was  applied  to  the  smooth  side  of  the  kiln  on  which  it 
was  dried.  The  little  ridges  on  the  other  side  I  take 
to  be  marks  of  a  brush  passed  over  it  to  press  it 
against  that  face  in  places  where  it  might  be  kept  off 
by  air  between,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  it 
receiving  the  smoothness.  But  we  will  talk  further  of 
this  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you... My 
best  respects  to  good  Mrs  Baskerville,  and  believe  me 
ever,  with  great  esteem,  etc.    B.  Franklin.' 
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and  intended  successor,  and,  having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  I  wish  to  consult  my 
ease  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  as  I  am  now  turned  of  sixty... 

Printed  in  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Bigelow's  Edition.    Philadelphia,  1875,  i.  413. 


[1771] 


I  I     [To  Messrs  Boulton  &  Fothergill]. 
Sir 

I  am  thankful  for  the  intended  favor ;    but  I  make  none  of  the  Good 
ordered  except  Bread  baskets 

Your  &c  J  Baskerville. 
[On  p.  3  of  a  letter  from  Soho1.    In  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham.] 


I  2    To  M'  Pierres2  an  eminent  Printer 
at  Paris. 

Sir, 


To  the  Care  of  Mr  Molini  a  bookseller  there 
Birmingham  zA  Dec1'  1773. 


Your  Favor  of  2cl  June  came  duly,  which  I  reply'd  in  a  Week  after,  but 
this  day  I  was  surpriz'd  at  its  being  return'd,  charg'd  23/3-  and  on  the  back  was  written, 
that  the  Person  directed  to  could  not  be  found  in  St.  James's  Street  Paris. 


1  The  letter  runs  as  follows : 

Soho,  19th  Jan'y  1771 

Mr  John  Baskerville 
Sir 

We  received  the  annexed  Order  some  days  ago 
along  with  an  Order  for  Goods  of  our  own  Manu- 
facture, &  accompanied  with  M1'8  Mary  Stovin's 
request  that  we  would  give  it  to  a  Manufacturer  who 
would  serve  her  well  with  Japann'd  Goods.  We 
about  5  Weeks  since  sold  her  a  parcel  of  Goods  upon 
the  recommendation  of  M1'  Cottrel  (who  formerly  was 
Master  of  the  Blue  School)  &  by  her  own  proposal 
drew  upon  her  for  the  amount,  which  Bill  however 
is  not  yet  due,  &  as  she  is  quite  a  Stranger  to  us 
we  don't  recommend  her  to  you  as  good,  nor  shall 
we  ourselves  execute  her  last  order  till  we  have  made 
further  enquiry  about  her  Character.  As  we  presume 
Mr  Demiene  (?)  will  be  as  capable  as  any  person  to 
obtain  her  true  Character,  we  must  refer  you  for  your 
own  Satisfaction  to  him  or  any  other  Friend  you  may 
please  to  apply  to  on  that  Head,  &  shall  also  be  glad 
to  know  the  result  of  y*  enquiry  for  our  Satisfaction. 
Her  orders  for  our  manufactures  is  a  very  considerable 
one,  &  she  may  possibly  be  a  very  good  Customer 
both  to  you  &  us,  if  her  Character  proves  satisfactory. 
We  are  with  real  Esteem 
S* 

Your  most  Ob1  Servts 

Boulton  &  Fothergill. 


P.S.  Please  to  observe  that  we  don't  want  you  to 
execute  this  Order  upon  our  account,  but  only  hand 
it  to  you  pursuant  to  her  request  that  we  wd  recom- 
mend her  to  a  Japanner,  &  we  have  advised  her  that 
we  have  given  the  Order  to  you  &  recommended  you 
to  her  as  one  who  will  Use  her  well. 

For  Mrs  Mary  Stovin  Toy  Shop  Keeper 

N°  139  in  Cheapside  London, 
common  Black  Plate  Warmers  wth  Roman 

do  do  do  plain 

Dozn  flatt  Candlesticks  with  Roman  sorted 
do.    Extinguishers  &  3  dozn  Snuffers 
dozn  Inkstands  sorted 
i  dozn  Tea  Kettles  Dutch  Brown  from  2  Quarts 

to  3  Quarts  with  Lamps 
\  dozn  Coffee-pots 

3  Cream  Colour'd  Bread  Baskett  double  Ground. 
2  Philippe  Denys  Pierres  'was  the  son  of  Denys 
Antoine  Pierres,  bookseller  of  Paris.  He  was  pro- 
bably born  in  1741,  was  nominated  a  bookseller  in 
1763,  a  printer  in  1768,  and  was  appointed  printer  to 
the  Great  Council  of  State  in  1769.  He  obtained  the 
appointment  of  printer  in  ordinary  to  the  king  on  the 
7th  Oct.  1770.  In  1782  the  King  of  Poland  presented 
him  with  a  gold  medal.  He  profited  by  Baskerville's 
advice  to  the  extent  of  inventing  an  improved  printing 
press  which  he  exhibited  before  the  king  May  7th  1784. 
A  copy  of  one  of  his  early  specimen  books,  dated  1770, 
is  in  the  Blades  Library.    It  has  the  peculiarity  of 


JOHN  BASKERVILLE 


My  Letter  was  to  the  following  Purport.  You  are  pleas'd  to  make  me  a  Com- 
pliment in  supposing  I  have  a  superior  Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  Printing,  it  is  indeed  a 
Compliment ;  for  if  I  have  excel'd,  it  is  in  the  Execution  ;  my  Presses  &c  are  exactly 
on  the  same  Constrution  of  other  Peoples.  But  perhaps  more  accurate  than  any 
ever  formed  since  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing  ;  to  explain  myself,  I  have  been 
able  to  produce  three  more  perfect  Plans  than  have  before  appeared  in  a  Letter  Press,  (to 
wit)  the  Stone,  the  Platten,  (mine  are  all  of  Brass  an  Inch  thick)  the  two  first  may 
be  produced  by  any  Man  who  has  some  Ingenuity,  and  much  attentention  ;  But  for 
the  third,  all  printers  must  depend  on  the  Letter-founder.  All  my  presses  were  made  at 
Home  under  my  own  Inspection  ;  for  the  truth  of  the  Whole  work  I  refer  you  to  the 
enclos'd  Specimen,  produced  at  one  pull  of  the  Bar,  the  larger  Characters  fully  inked,  the 
smaller  not  overinked  :  I  use  but  one  double  of  the  finest  Flannel,  others  two  or  three 
double  of  thick  Swanskin. 

You  are  pleas'd  to  ask  for  a  Description,  Drawing,  &c  of  my  Presses ;  I  have 
answer'd  that  above.  I  referred  you,  in  my  last,  to  Palmer's  History  of  Printing  in  4to. : 
but  since  my  writing  a  much  more  valuable  Book  has  fallen  into  my  Hands,  (to  wit) 
The  History  &  Art  of  Printing,  in  8V0.  by  P.  Luckombe,  printed  for  J.  Johnson,  St  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  London,  in  which  you  have  a  Print  of  every  part  of  the  Press. 

As  to  yr  last  Request  of  giving  you  two  Lines  of  each  Size  of  my  Characters  to 
insert  in  your  intended  Work,  I  reply'd,  that  I  had  but  one  objection  to  it,  and  that 
was,  that  it  was  not  in  your  power  to  do  them  Justice,  when  us'd  among  other  Types, 
but  lest  you  should  think  this  too  assuming,  I  enclos'd  to  you,  a  Specimen,  and  have  in 
this  sent  another.    I  am,  Sir,  with  due  Respect, 

Your  most  obedient  Serv' 

John  Baskerville 

over 

As  I  am  come  to  a  Resolution  to  sell  Types  occasionally  ;  if  you  will  give  me  the 
Length  of  your  Line,  &  the  Matter  you  intend  seting  up,  I  will  send  to  yr  Order 
to  any  Person  in  London,  who  will  receive  and  pay  for  them,  the  two  lines  of  each  Size 
in  my  Specimen,  which  you  desire  &  a  Fount  of  any  Size  in  my  Specimen. 

[i^  pp.  40.    In  the  St  Bride  Foundation  Institute  (Blades  Library).] 


specifying  the  founders  of  each  fount,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  to  say  where  Pierres  obtained  his  types.  The 
majority  of  them  were  from  the  foundry  of  M.  Fournier 
l'aine,  but  the  larger  varieties,  such  as  the  Saint- 
Augustin  and  the  Gros  Romain,  were  cast  by 
M.  Gando.  In  all  there  are  52  founts.  Although 
Baskerville's  first  communication... was  returned  "in- 


sufficiently addressed,"  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  not  only  Pierres,  but  his  father  before  him,  lived 
in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  and  it  was  not  until  1787 
that  he  opened  a  branch  establishment  at  Versailles 
for  the  convenience  of  the  "  Assemblee  des  Notables." ' 
Bibliographical  Register,  vol.  I,  No.  iii. 
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I  3    The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

To  the  Care  of  Mr  Molini  a  Bookseller  there. 

[3  December,  1773:  postmark] 
Written  and  Dec. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  some  years  ago  made  a  proposal  of  selling  to  the  Court  of  France 
my  whole  apparatus  of  Letter  founding  &  printing ;  Viz,  punhions  Matrices  Moulds ; 
Presses  Chases  Cases  &c  &c  and  several  Tons  of  Types  &  Type  Metal  ;  for  the  whole 
I  asked  eight  thousand  pound,  &  for  which  I  had  the  Honour  of  treating  with  the  late 
Duke  de  Nivornois ;  &  after  with  their  Excellencys  Messrs.  Guerchy  &  de  Eon,  while 
Residents  here  ;  the  Result  was,  that  the  Court  of  France  did  not  accept  my  proposal. 

If  the  enclos'd  Specimen  has  Merit  enough  to  attract  yr  Notice,  and  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  Honour 
of  furnishing  the  Royal  printing  House  at  Paris  with  any,  or  all  the  Sizes  contained  in 
the  Specimen.    I  have  two  sizes  larger  that  could  not  handsomely  be  brought  into  it. 

You  will  at  a  Glance  observe,  that  my  Letters  are  not  (one  of  them)  copyed  from 
any  other ;  but  are  wrought  from  my  own  Ideas  only  :  I  was  brought  up  to  no  kind  of 
Business ;  but  had  early  in  Life  a  great  Fondness  for  Print  Characters. 

I  have  never  sold  any  Types,  nor  do  I  intend  to  sell  any  to  London  Printers,  as 
my  Labours  have  always  been  treated  with  more  Honour  abroad  than  in  my  native 
Country. 

I  have  given  a  Copy  of  my  Reply  to  Mr  Pierr's  Letter,  that  if  your  honourable 
Society  should  have  any  Commands,  they  may  safely  reach  the  Hands  of 

your  most  obed'  hble  Servfc 

John  Baskerville. 

Copy  of  my  Reply  to  Mr  Pierres  letter. 

Birmingham  1st  [2nd]  Dec  1773. 

Sir, 

I  receiv'd  a  Letter  from  Paris  dated  2d  June  last  &  sign'd  Pierres  printer 
in  St  James's  Street  Paris,  desiring  my  Assistance,  as  he  was  appointed  to  print  a  de- 
scription of  the  Art  of  Printing  for  the  royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  also  desired  I 
would  furnish  him  with  two  Lines  of  each  Size  of  my  Types  set  up  in  order  to  be 
inserted  in  the  said  Work,  I  reply'd  to  his  Letter  soon  after ;  &  last  Week  had  it 
return'd  to  me  charg'd  2S/3,  &  on  the  Back  was  written,  that  the  Person  directed  to 
could  not  be  found  in  St  James's  Street  Paris. 

I  have  this  Day  written  to  him  again  to  the  following  Purport          [The  rest  of  the 

letter  being  identical  with  12]. 

[3^  pp.  40,     In  the  possession  of  M1S  Sidney  Straus.] 
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14    [To  the  Printers  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette1]. 

January  27,  1749. 

Whilst  a  malicious  report  prevailed  that  M1'  Baskerville  was  some  time  ago  arrested 
in  an  action  for  Debt  for  500  1.  he  treated  it  with  the  neglect  and  contempt  he  thought 
due  to  it ;  but  since  a  certain  Person  declared,  in  Moor  Street,  Birmingham  to  a  large 
Company,  That  on  Wednesday  last  the  said  Baskerville  was  under  an  Arrest  for  50  1. 
and  that  the  person  that  told  him  so  saw  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Bailiffs.  (Had  any 
body  enquir'd  who  was  the  Creditor  ?  Who  the  Attorney  ?  the  slander  must  have 
stopp'd  here,)  and  that  he  went  off  on  Thursday  Morning  ;  Baskerville,  convinced  by  a 
great  Variety  of  Informations,  that  the  said  Report  is  become  general,  thinks  it  Time  to 
inform  his  Friends,  that  he  hopes  the  said  Rumour  will  do  him  no  great  Disservice  ;  the 
Money  he  owes  in  the  Currency  of  his  trade  being  so  little,  that  he  can  pay  it  all  at 
Sight :  His  Correspondents,  on  the  other  hand,  on  whom  he  has  Demands,  can  every  one 
of  them  testify,  that  he  never  sends  them  a  Bill  unasked  for,  or  till  he  has  given  them 
a  decent  Credit  ;  he  is  therefore,  greatly  surpriz'd  how  such  a  Story  can  gain  any  kind 
of  Belief:  Nevertheless,  as  such  a  villainous  Scheme  may  ruin  a  Man  greatly  his  Superior 
in  Fortune,  that  has  large  Credit,  he  is  determin'd,  in  Vindication  of  his  own  Character, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  so  detestable  a  Practise  for  the  future,  to  prosecute, 
with  the  utmost  Severity  the  Law  will  give  him  Leave,  any  one  on  whom  the  inventing 
or  publishing  the  above  Calumny  can  be  fairly  fix'd.  Whoever  can  discover  the  Author 
of  it,  or  give  a  Clew,  by  which  he  may  be  trac'd,  will,  by  informing  him,  lay  him  under 
the  highest  Obligations  of  Gratitude,  which  will  ever  be  acknowledged, 

By  his  most  obedient  Servant 

John  Baskerville. 

I  5    To  the  Printers  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette. 

Feb.  9,  1761. 

I  have  often  wished  an  additional  Article  in  the  Litany,  for  the  Use  of  Tradesmen  : 
From  bad  Debts  and  Bankrupts,  Good  Lord  deliver  us.  How  deplorable  is  the  Situation 
of  an  honest  Man,  who  by  unavoidable  Misfortunes,  by  Errors  in  Judgment,  or  by  an 
enterprising  Turn  to  business,  outruns  his  Capital  ;  or  by  other  Means  becomes  a  Bank- 
rupt, and  his  Family  reduced  to  Poverty  and  Distress ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  suffer 
by  him.  How  much  does  he  deserve  our  Pity;  and  yet  how  wantonly  cruel  are  malicious 
and  giddy  Tongues  in  the  Licence  they  have  taken  of  late,  with  the  Characters  of  Men 
in  Trade.  A  man  can  scarcely  go  to  London  unless  he  publish  his  Intention  to  the 
whole  Town,  but  he  is  gone  off. 

A  rascal  or  two  of  late  have  been  taken  up  for  Money-Making  ;  a  likeness  of  Name 
or  Neighbourhood2  had  brought  into  Question  Men  of  Reputation  and  Fortune.  It  is  but 
a  few  years  since  a  Carpenter,  who  with  a  small  Fortune,  was  in  a  thriving  Way,  was 
utterly  ruined  by  unluckily  being  of  the  same  Name  with  a  Man  whose  affairs  were  bad, 
though  in  another  Branch  of  Business,  and  is  now  a  Journeyman  in  London.    Were  this 

1  14  and  1  j  published  in  Aris'  Birmingham  Gazette.     who  at  one  time  lived  in  Moor  Street,  a  few  doors 

2  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  Thomas  Baskerville,     off  John  Baskerville's  house. 
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the  business  of  the  Tea-Table  only,  where  the  ladies  by  long  Prescription,  claim  a  Right 
to  Scandal,  it  should  be  confined  to  their  own  Sex  ;  to  Intrigue,  Dress,  Awkwardness,  etc. 
But  they  should  not  forget,  that  where  the  Breath  of  their  Mouths  may  ruin  the  Credit, 
and  with  it  the  Fortune  of  their  Neighbour,  it  is  the  worst  sort  of  stinking  Breath. 

It  is  surely  the  Duty  of  every  Man,  to  suppress  and  discourage  every  Intimation  to 
the  Prejudice  of  his  Neighbour's  Credit ;  Would  every  one  lend  a  helping  hand,  this 
Cursed  Vice  would  soon  become  unfashionable,  and  die  of  itself ;  but  as  this  is  rather  to 
be  wished  than  hoped  for,  these  flippant-tongued  Gentry  should  be  informed  how  heinous 
this  Offence  is  deemed  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law. 

Presumptive  Damages  have  been  given  without  Proof :  The  late  Mr  Brooks  recovered 
400  1.  of  Mr  Mason,  late  of  Stratford,  for  traducing  his  Character.  If  the  least  Injury 
is  proved,  a  Jury  will  give  ample  Damages,  cost  of  Suit  Follows  ;  but  if  no  Damage  is 
proved  the  Plaintiff  is  sure  of  a  Verdict  ;  Every  one  that  tells  the  Tale  is  a  Publisher, 
and  liable  by  Prosecution,  no  Matter  who  was  the  Inventor.  As  your  paper  is  calculated 
for  the  Public,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  give  a  place  in  it. 

Yours. 

J.  B. 


B.    PETITION  AND  SPECIFICATION 

Of  a  patent  for  metal  grinding,  etc. 

(i)  Petition1 :  The  Petition  of  John  Baskerville 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  [their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices] 
The  Humble  Petition  of  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham  in  the  County  of 
Warwick  Japanner 

Sheweth 

That  your  Petitioner  after  many  Essays  made   by  him  for  the  Space  of  Severall 

Years  last  past  and  at  a  great  Expence  hath  Invented  a  New  Method  of  Making  &  flat 

Grinding  by  a  Machine  thin  Metal  plates  and  of  Working  or  ffashioning  the  Same  by 

the  help  of  Iron  Rolls  and  Swages  Either  into  Mouldings  (of  any  Size  or  Form)  or 

[Begin  a  new  Plains  as  Exactly  true  and  level  as  the  best  Joyner  could  perform  the  like  in  Wood.  | 

the^oke  ]3t  "^at  vour  Petitioner  proposes  to  Japan  or  Varnish  the  sd  Plates  when  so  Ground  & 

fashioned  and  to  Apply  the  same  to  the  following  Subjects  (Viz :)  to  Veneir  the  Frames 

of  Printings  and  Pictures  of  all  Sizes  Looking  Glass  Frames  the  Fronts  of  Cabinet  Buroes 

Escrutores,  Desk,  Book  Cases  Toilets  and  Dressing  Tables  Cupboards  Clock  Cases  Weather 

Glass  Frames  Chimney  Pieces  and  Wainscott  and  Every  other  Sort  of  Household  Furniture 

now  usually  Veneered  [Veneired]  with  Ebony  Whalebone  Walnut  Mohogony  Peartree  or 

Begin  a  new   Otherwise  |  That  the  sd  Plates  being  so  prepared  Japanned  or  Varnished  will  be  more 

paragraph  at  beautifull  and  d  urable  and  in  all  respects  Answer  better  than  anything  which  has  hitherto 
the  stroke.  ^  7  6 

1  Taken  from  the  rough  copy,  in  Baskerville's     square  brackets.    Instructions  on  reverse  written  by 

autograph,  now  preserved  in  the  Birmingham  Free     Dobbins  illegible. 

Library.     N.B.   Corrections  by  Jos.  Dobbins  in 
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been  Applied  [applied]  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the  same  will  produce  fine  glowing  Mohogony 
Colour  a  black  no  way  Inferior  to  that  of  the  most  perfect  India  Goods  or  an  Imitation 
of  Tortoise  Shell  which  greatly  Excells  Nature  it  self  both  in  Colour  and  Hardness  and 
Each  Colour  admitting  of  the  most  perfect  Polish  whose  Beaty  [Beauty]  without  Violence 
will  not  be  impaired  [Impaired]  in  Severall  Ages 

That  a  great  Number  of  Poor  Persons  will  be  Employed  in  the  Working  and 
finishing  the  sd:  Metal  Plates  according  to  your  Petitioner's  [said]  new  Invention  who  are 
now  under  the  most  pressing  Necessities  for  want  of  Business — 

Therefore  your  Petr:  makes  this  Humble  Application  to  your  Majesty  [Excellencies] 
to  pray  that  in  regard  to  the  Advantage  which  may  Arise  to  this  Kingdom  by  means  of 
your  Petitioner's  said  new  Invention  and  to  the  Expences  and  many  years  Labour  of  your 
Petitioner  to  render  the  same  perfect  and  Compleat  your  Majesty  [Excellencies]  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  your  Petr:  your  [his]  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  to 
Secure  the  sole  Use  and  benefit  thereof  to  him  and  his  Assigns  for  the  term  of  ffburteen 
Years  according  to  the  Statutes  in  such  Cases  made  and  provided  And  your  Petr: 
will  more  fully  Describe  his  sd:  Invention  by  a  Deed  to  be  Inrolled  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  within  a  Certain  time  to  be  Limitted  by  the  sd:  Letters  Patent  for  that 
purpose  as  has  been  Usual  in  the  like  Cases 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  Ever  pray 

(ii)  Specification  : 

A.  d.  1742  N°  582.  I  Specification  |  of  |  John  Baskerville.  |  Machinery  for  Rolling 

and  Grinding  |  Metal  Plates  or  Veneers.  |  4  pp.  Imp.  8vo.  [reprinted  1856]  Signed 
and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  Jos.  Higgs  and  Moses  Ironmonger,  May  1,  1742.  Inrolled 
May  6,  1742. 


C.    BASKERVILLE'S  CARRIAGE. 

(See  Chap.  II.  p.  II  and  note  to  letter  9.) 

[Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  (vol  11,  No.  5).] 

Henry  Harrod,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  carriage  preserved  at 
Manton,  near  Marlborough,  Wilts.,  of  which  he  communicated  the  following  account : — 

'  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  a  sketch  of  a  curious 
old  carriage  now  preserved  in  a  barn  at  Manton,  near  Marlborough,  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  Baskerville  family. 

'  The  body  hangs  by  double  straps  from  the  coachman's  seat  and  the  gallows-like 
structure  behind ;  and  additional  security  is  obtained  by  two  other  single  straps  passing  from 
the  coachman's  seat  under  the  carriage,  to  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  frame  behind. 

'It  will  be  seen  that  it  could  be  either  closed  or  open,  and  when  open  the  leather 
top  was  rolled  back  upon  crossed  straps  hung  from  the  coachman's  seat,  and  hooks  secured 
to  the  front  part  of  the  body. 
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'The  whole  framework  of  the  carriage  has  been  elaborately  carved  and  gilt,  and  the 
panels  painted  with  what  now  appears  to  be  a  brownish  green,  with  flowers  and  vases, 
rock  and  shell-work,  among  which  are  numerous  figures  of  boys  and  emblems.  In  the 
centre  panel  on  each  side  were  the  arms,  on  the  side  panels  the  crest. 

'I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  restore  the  fore-boot,  of  which  very  little  of  the  leather 
now  remains — sufficient  however  for  me  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  form  I  have 
given  it. 

'The  wheels,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  modern,  but  the  height  of  them,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  ones. 

'  The  emblematical  figures,  so  far  as  I  can  make  them  out,  are  as  follows : — 
'  On  the  side  represented  in  my  sketch,  the  central  panel  has  two  boys,  one  on  the 
left  with  a  speculum  in  one  hand  ;  the  other  boy  has  a  torch.  The  left  panel  has  a  boy- 
bearing  the  crest  on  his  head,  with  uplifted  hands;  another  boy  seated  on  the  scrollwork, 
has  a  sword  and  balances.  The  right  panel  is  like  it,  except  that  the  seated  boy  has  a 
helm  in  his  hand. 

'  On  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  the  centre  panel  has  two  youthful  figures  on  each 
side  the  arms  ;  one  crowned  and  plainly  robed,  grasping  a  festoon  of  flowers,  has  another 
with  him  bearing  a  hammer.  The  other  group  consists  of  a  simply  robed  figure  kneeling 
to  one  having  a  castellated  crown  on  his  head.  The  left  panel  has  also  two  boys,  one 
with  arms  uplifted,  the  other  bearing  a  trident,  whilst  a  third  below  supports  the  crest,  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage.  The  right  panel  has  a  like  supporter  to  the  crest,  and 
a  single  figure  of  a  boy  in  the  scrollwork,  having  a  plain  indented  crown  on  his  head  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

'  Whether  these  figures  had  any  reference  to  the  person  to  whom  the  carriage  belonged, 
or  the  office  he  bore,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Several  of  them  seem  to  have  reference  to  the 
Christian  virtues.  Justice  seems  indicated  by  the  sword  and  balances.  Temperance, 
Chastity,  &c,  &c,  appear  also  to  have  their  representatives. 

'  I  had  thought  when  I  first  saw  this  carriage  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
ascertaining  its  date  and  owner  from  the  arms  upon  it.  In  this  I  have  been  disappointed. 
I  have  appealed  to  my  friend  the  York  Herald,  and  to  Mr  Wilton,  of  Lavington  (who  has 
made  numerous  enquiries  on  the  subject),  and  at  present  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  the  arms  are  Baskerville  impaling  Ward  and  Danvers.  Mr  Wilton  tells  me 
that  Ward  of  Bristol  still  quarters  Danvers  ancient  as  on  the  carriage,  but  neither  that 
family  nor  the  Baskerville's  have  any  such  match  as  this  recorded  in  their  pedigrees1. 

'It  was  supposed  the  carriage  had  been  built  for  a  Thomas  Baskerville-,  who  was  in 
1698  high  Sheriff"  of  Wilts.;  but  he  married  a  Jones  of  Harnham,  and  the  carriage  and 
harness  (a  good  deal  of  which  remains)  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  nearly  so  old. 

'  It  has  been  in  its  present  location  upwards  of  twenty  years,  with  an  open  carriage 
of  much  plainer  workmanship,  but  with  the  same  crest  on  the  back  of  the  body ;  and  it 

1  It  may  be  noted  that 'the  name  of  Baskerville  had  of  Welsh  and  English,  nmo.  1688,  was  'Printed  and 

previously  been  associated  with  typography,  as  we  find  sold  by  Mr  Lawrence  Baskerville,  at  the  Red  Lion  in 

in  the  lists  of  the  Stationers'  Company  a  Gabriel  Aldermanbury.' 

Baskerville,  who  took  up  his  freedom  in  1622,  and  a  2  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Thomas  Baskei- 

John  Baskerville,  who  took  up  his  freedom  in  1639.'  ville  of  Birmingham. 
Reed,  Engl.  Foundr.  p.  269.  Thomas  Jones'  Dictionary 
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is  said  the  two  were  found  concealed  under  a  fagot  stack  at  Richardson  in  Winterbourne 
Basset,  an  old  seat  of  the  Baskervilles  in  Wiltshire,  and  removed  to  this  place  shortly  after ; 
probably  at  that  time  the  new  wheels  were  added,  the  others  having  been  destroyed  or 
taken  off  when  the  carriages  were  placed  under  the  fagots.  A  gentleman  here,  to  whom 
I  applied  for  information,  tells  me  his  impression  is  that  the  carriages  were  never  lost,  but 
were  covered  up  with  fagots  at  Richardson  for  many  years  in  order  to  preserve  them  V 

D.    AGREEMENTS,  ETC.  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE3. 

Dec.  i,  1758.  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Syndics  for  the  Press  and  Mr  Basker- 
ville    [Preliminary  document  unsigned.] 

Agreed,  that  Mr  Baskerville  shall  have  leave  to  print  one  Impression  of  a  folio  Bible, 
on  a  Paper  &  with  a  Letter  at  least  as  large  &  good,  as  the  Specimen  deliver'd  in  & 
signed  by  him ;  the  Margin  to  be  a  little  enlarged ;  &  the  Ornaments  (if  any)  to  be  such, 
as  the  Syndics  shall  approve. 

Agreed  also,  that  Mr  Baskerville  shall  have  leave  to  print  two  8V0  Common-Prayer 
Books  of  the  same  size  &  on  as  good  a  Paper  and  with  as  good  &  large  a  Letter,  as  the 
Specimens  deliver'd  in  &  signed  by  him  ;  the  Prices  to  be  printed  on  the  Title-Page,  & 
not  to  be  less  than  six  shillings  in  sheets;  &  that  such  leave  shall  be  in  force  for  ten 
years. 

Both  the  abovesaid  Agreements  are  upon  these  Provisos. 

1.  That  the  Senate  shall  agree  to  give  Mr  Baskerville  a  Patent  to  be  one  of  the 
University  Printers  for  the  purposes  &  during  the  time  abovementioned. 

2.  That  M'  Baskerville  shall  not  print  any  other  Books,  Pamphlets,  or  Papers  what- 
ever within  the  University,  but  such  as  the  Syndics  shall  give  him  leave  to  print;  And 
that  he  shall  not  in  the  Title-Page  of  any  other  Book  printed  elsewhere  style  himself 
Printer  to  the  University. 

3.  That  Inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Press  shall  at  all  times 
have  free  access  to  his  Printing-Office  &  Warehouse,  to  take  an  account  of  the  number 
of  Books  printed,  &  that  Mr  Baskerville  shall  not  remove  any  Books  without  giving  timely 
notice  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  some  Person  appointed  by  him  may  see  &  take  account 
of  the  Number  removed. 

4.  That  Mr  Baskerville  shall  pay  to  the  University  after  ye  rate  of  twenty  pounds 
per  thousand  for  the  8T0  Common-Prayers;  the  Sum  or  Sums  to  become  due  upon  the 


1  E.  W.,  writing  in  Birmingham  Local  N.  <b*  Q. 
(No.  153)  says:  'The  only  information  which  I  can 
add  to  that  given  by  "Este"  [S.  Timmins]  is  what  I 
have  heard  my  grandmother  (born  in  1746)  relate. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  her  speak  of  Baskerville's 
carriage  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  young  Birmingham, 
and  she  described  it  as  richly  gilt,  and  painted  with 
little  naked  cupids  and  flowers,  a  description  which 


seems  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  carriage  at 
Manton  is  the  identical  vehicle.    Another  peculiarity 

 was  that  the  cream-coloured  horses  were  covered 

with  net  hanging  almost  to  the  ground.'  It  is  signi- 
ficant, perhaps,  that  no  mention  of  the  carriage  is 
made  at  the  sale  of  Easy  Hill. 

2  From  the  University  Registry,  Cambridge. 
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removal  of  the  Books  from  his  Printing-Office  or  Warehouse,  &  Mr  Baskerville's  Note  to 
be  given  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  same,  payable  in  six  months. 

5.  That  M1'  Baskerville  shall  give  Sufficient  Security  as  well  to  perform  the  Cove- 
nants of  the  abovementioned  Agreements,  as  to  indemnify  the  University  from  any  Prose- 
cutions, that  may  arise  from  his  printing  or  selling  of  Bibles  &  Common-Prayers. 

Dec.  15,  1758.  [Grace]  Placeat  Vobis  ut  Conventu  modo  lecta  inter  Universitatem 
&  Johannem  Baskerville  a  Vobis  rata  habeantur :  atque  ut  unum  exemplar  eorum  exscri- 
batur  &  communi  vestro  Sigillo  sigilletur. 

Dec.  15,  1758.  Duus  Procancellarius  assignat  horam  secundam  crastinae  diei  pro 
Electione  Stationarii  sive  Librorum  Impressoris  in  decennium  proxime  futurum  sub  iis  con- 
ditionibus,  quae  continentur  in  certis  quibusdam  Indenturis  inter  Academiam  &  ipsum 
factis  vel  faciendis. 

Dec.  15,  1758.  Articles  of  Agreement  indentured  &  concluded  and  Agreed  upon  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  in  the  Twenty  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign 

 and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  and  Seven  Hundred  and  fifty  eight 

between  the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  of  the  one 
part  and  John  Baskerville  of  Cambridge  in  the  County  of  Cambridge  Printer  of  the  other 
part. 

Signed  and  sealed:  John  Baskerville 

Rob1  Masters 
Wm  Roberts 

(In  substance  the  same  as  preliminary  document — with  six  clauses.) 

Dec.  16,  1758.  John  Baskerville  was  elected  to  be  One  of  the  Stationers  &  Printers 
of  this  University  for  the  Term  of  ten  years  next  to  come  &  on  the  Conditions  already 
agreed  between  Him  &  the  University. 

Dec.  16,  1758.  Nominati  &  punctis  notati  in  officium  Stationarii  sive  Librorum  Im- 
pressoris in  decennium  proxime  futurum  sunt. 

Johannes  Baskerville 
Ricardus  Dunthorne. 

Dec.  17,  1758  (Read  Dec.  16).  [Grant]  May  it  please  You,  that  John  Baskerville 
now  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Stationers  &  Printers  of  this  University  for  the  Term  of  ten 
years  next  to  come  &  on  the  Conditions  already  agreed  upon  between  Him  &  the  Uni- 
versity, may  have  a  Patent  or  Grant  for  the  said  Office  under  the  same  Limitations  & 
Conditions  sealed  with  your  Common  Seal. 

Copy  of  Patent  in  Latin  and  English. 

Securities  for  £500  each  given  by  John  Baskerville  and  John  Eaves  of  Birmingham1, 
both  signed  and  sealed  Dec.  16,  1758. 

1  Toymaker.  Together  with  Edward  Ruston  he     into  Matthew  Boulton's  possession.    See  Shaw's  Staf- 
acquired  land  at  Handsworth,  and  constructed  a     fordshire,  11,  p.  117. 
water-mill  on  the  premises,  which  afterwards  came 
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June  24,  1 761  (granted  June  27).  [Grace]  Placeat  Vobis,  ut  secundum  Conventa 
modo  lecta  riant  Indenturae  inter  Universitatem  &  Johannem  Baskerville  ;  atque  ut  unum 
exemplar  earum  communi  vestro  Sigillo  sigilletur. 

July  3,  1 76 1.  Further  Articles  of  Agreement  relating  to  the  I2m0  Common  Prayer 
Book  (4000  to  be  printed:  £12.  10.  o  per  1000  to  be  paid).    Signed  and  Sealed. 

Securities  for  £500  each  given  by  John  Baskerville  and  Edward  Robinson  of  London, 
both  signed  and  sealed  July  3,  1761. 


E.    TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  DELEGATES  OF  THE 

OXFORD  PRESS1. 

June  6,  1758. — Present  [among  others]  Dr  [Sir  W.]  Blackstone.  Ordered  that  this 
Delegacy  will  at  their  next  meeting  take  into  Consideration  Mr  Baskerville's  Proposals  for 
casting  a  Set  of  new  Greek  Types2. 

July  5,  1758. — Ordered  that  Dr  Blackstone  be  empowered  to  agree  with  Mr  Basker- 
ville of  Birmingham  to  make  a  new  set  of  Greek  Puncheons,  matrices  and  moulds,  in 
Great  Primer,  for  the  Use  of  the  University,  and  also  to  cast  therein  300  Weight  of 
Types,  at  the  Price  of  200  Guineas  for  the  whole.  And  that  he  and  Mr  Prince  [Ware- 
house-keeper] do  give  proper  Directions  for  that  Purpose. 

Jan.  31,  1759. — Agreed  that  Mr  Musgrave  have  leave  to  print  his  Euripides  at  the 
University  Press  on  Mr  Baskerville's  Types  as  soon  as  they  arrive3. 

June  23,  1 761. — 500  copies  in  Quarto  and  2000  in  Octavo  ordered  to  be  printed4. 

Accounts  for  1 761 . — To  Mr  Baskerville  for  Greek  Types  £210-  °«  °- 


F.    SHENSTONE  AND  BASKERVILLE. 


(Extracts  from  letters  written  by,  and  to,  William  Shenstone.) 

(1755-1762.) 

1755.    '          I  hope  Mr  Baskerville  meets  in  London  with  the  encouragement  he 

deserves.'  Leasowes,  March  23,  to  R.  Dodsley6.  BM.  Add.  MS.  28221.  Dodsley  replied, 
March  29.  '  Mr  Baskerville's  Specimen  is  much  approv'd,  &  he  has  met  with  great  en- 
couragement at  both  the  Universities.' 

1  From  the  Minutes  of  the  Delegates,  Reed,  Engl. 
Foundr.  p.  373. 

2  'The  University  of  Oxford  have  lately  contracted 
with  M1'  Baskerville  of  Birmingham  for  a  complete 
Alphabet  of  Greek  Types  of  the  great  Primer  size; 
and  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  ingenious  artist  will 
excel  in  that  Character,  as  he  has  already  done  in  the 
Roman  and  Italic,  in  his  elegant  edition  of  Virgil, 
which  has  gained  the  applause  and  admiration  of  most 
of  the  literati  of  Europe,  as  well  as  procured  him  the 
esteem  and  patronage  of  such  of  his  own  countrymen 


as  distinguish  themselves  by  paying  a  due  regard  to 
merit.'    St  James'  Chronicle,  Sept.  5,  1758. 

3  Other  types  were  used  for  this  work. 

4  Greek  Testaments. 

5  Dodsley  had  written  two  letters  to  Shenstone,  in 
which  Baskerville  is  mentioned,  on  Nov.  10,  1753, 
and  on  Jan.  12,  1754.  Both  concerned  a  parcel  of 
books.  'I  will  direct  [it]  for  you  to  be  left  with 
Mr  Baskerville  of  Birmingham,  or  I  don't  know  how 
otherwise  to  convey  it  to  you.' 
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1756.  Letter  to  Mr  Graves  '  From  Mr  Baskerville's,  Birmingham.'  July  27.  Shenstone' s 
Works,  Edinburgh,  1768,  iii.  pp.  244-5. 

1757.  'My  neighbour  Baskerville,  at  the  close  of  this  month,  publishes  his  fine 
edition  of  Virgil.  It  will,  for  type  and  paper,  be  a  perfect  curiosity.  He  follows  the 
Cambridge  edition.'  Letter  to  Graves,  March  7.  Works,  iii.  p.  248.  'I  fancy  Mr  and 
Mra  Baskerville  will  set  out  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  [for  Birmingham],  and  they 

have  persuaded  me  to  accompany  them  '    [See  p.  40.]    Dodsley  to  Shenstone.  Pall 

Mall,  July  13,  1757.    BM.  (Add.  MS.  28,959). 

1758.  'Not  a  word  about  the  Elegiacs?  I  hope  you  have  put  them  into  Mr  Bas- 
kerville's hands.'  Dodsley  to  Shenstone,  Sept.  19.  BM.  'Baskerville's  Milton,  they  tell  me 
comes  out  in  y:  Xtmas  holidays.'   To  Percy.    Received  Dec.  1.   BM.  (Add.  MS.  28,221). 

1758.    Letter  to  Mr  Jago.     June  6,  1759.    [See  p.  33.]    Works,  iii,  p.  268. 

Letter  from  Dodsley  to  Shenstone,  announcing  that  he  has  begun  work  upon  the 
Fables.  Jan.  BM.  Letter,  dated  March  27,  deals  with  the  Milton  cuts.  [See  p.  34.] 
'  I  have  got  you  the  six  Cutts  for  the  2nd  Volume  of  Milton,  but  there  are  no  Quarto 
Cutts  to  be  had.  The  reason  why  yours  were  printed  on  a  small  Paper,  was,  that 
Mr  Tonson  had  not  then  determin'd  to  print  any  of  them  for  sale.'  April  3.  From 
Dodsley.  BM. 

1760.  Letter  to  Graves.    July  7.    Works,  iii,  p.  294.    [See  p.  33.] 
Letter  to  Percy.    Feb.  5.    BM.    [See  p.  49,  note.] 

'Have  you  seen  the  " Prolusiones"  containing  Overbury's  Wife,  the  Not-browne  Mayde, 
Sachville's  Induction,  ye  tragedy  of  Edwd  III.  (as  suppos'd,  by  Shakespear)  &  a  Poem  of 
Sir  John  Davies  ?  Tis  indeed  a  specimen  of  type  &  paper,  yfc  is  meant  to  alarm  my 
neighbour  Baskerville ;  &  had  not  ye  Editor  admitted  so  many  affectations,  I  should  hardly 
know  where  to  assign  ye  Palm.  However  Tonson  having  sent  it  Baskerville,  is  to  find 
it  surpass'd  in  Dodsley's  Fables.'    To  Percy.    Aug.  11.  BM. 

Letters  to  Percy.    Oct.  1  and  Nov.  10.    [See  p.  33.]  BM. 

Letter  from  Percy,  dated  Nov.  27,  deals  with  the  Dodsleys  and  his  own  Collection 
of  Ballads.  'I  am  every  day  the  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Baskerville's  distinction 
between  the  two  brothers,  at  least,  thus  far,  that  as  a  Tradesman  Mr  James  Dodsley  is  the 
more  generous  man  to  deal  with:  I  could  also  add — unless  Mr  R.  D.  influences  him.'  BM. 

1761.  Letters  to  Graves,  dated  March  1  {Works,  iii,  pp.  297-8)  and  to  Percy  in 
May  (BM.),  deal  with  the  Fables.  [See  pp.  34,  35.]  A  proposed  list  of  new  cuts 
enclosed  in  the  latter.  '  I  procured  a  copy  from  Baskerville  before  the  plates  were  inserted, 
and  have  caused  my  painter  (Alcock)  to  supply  the  vacancies  with  some  devices  of  my  own. 

'I  would  wish  him  [Dodsley]  to  give  the  polite  world  one  more  edition  from  Basker- 
ville's press;  admitting  only  a  new  set  of  emblematical  top  and  tail  pieces;  and  confining 
those  empty  cuts  relating  to  each  Fable  to  the  cheap  edition  which  he  prints  in  London.' 
Letter  to  Graves.    May  2.    Works,  iii,  pp.  299,  300. 

Letter  to  Graves.    Sept.  14.    {Works,  iii,  p.  306.)    [See  p.  43.] 

Letter  to  Percy,  dated  June  II.    [See  pp.  35,  36.]  BM. 

Letter  from  Percy,  dated  June  20.     Concerns  the  Horace.    [See  p.  36.]  BM. 
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Letter  to  Percy,  dated  July  5.    [See  p.  36.]    '  He  [Baskerville]  is  now  in  London.' 

BM. 

1 1  am  vexed  at  Baskerville  for  acting  otherwise,  in  ye  Little  Pocket  Horace  yt  he  has 
almost  printed ;  Any  short  argument  must  be  imperfect  &  any  long  one  utterly  absurd. 

The  Scotch  Editor  judged  better,  &  his  edition  looks  better  for  this  Omission  '  To 

Percy.    Sept.  17.    BM.    [See  p.  36.] 

Letter  to  Percy  (BM.)  dated  Oct.,  concerns  the  Horace  [see  p.  36]  and  con- 
tinues: 'I  fancy  Dodsley  thinks  of  causing  Baskerville  very  soon  to  print  a  new  Edition 
of  his  Fables ;  &  to  have  the  Designs  I  shewed  you,  engraved  for  it.  'Twould  be 
attended  with  labour,  expence,  &  Hazard — otherwise,  it  would,  in  my  Opinion,  make  his 
scheme  more  perfect,  to  assign  one  entire  volume  to  old  Fables,'  etc  

1762.  Letter  to  Graves,  dated  May  10,  concerns  the  Horace  [see  pp.  29,  38]  and 
continues :  '  I  enclose  to  you  a  specimen  of  the  decorated  parts  of  Horace,  with  the  frontis- 
piece.   The  book  will  be  published  in  a  month's  time,  when  I  mean  you  a  copy  from 

those  that  are  allotted  to  me   My  Lord  Bute's  Arms  are  inexceptionably  well  finished. 

The  other  plates,  either  through  negligence,  or  the  wilfulness  of  the  designer  and  engraver, 
have  given  me  infinite  trouble  and  vexation.  However,  with  about  two-thirds  of  my  direc- 
tions observed,  they  will,  I  hope,  afford  you  some  pleasure  ;  and  discover  somewhat  more 
beauty  and  spirit  than  one  commonly  finds  in  such  designs.'    JVorks,  iii,  p.  312. 

Letter  to  Graves,  dated  Nov.  20,  concerns  the  Horace  [see  p.  37]. 

Correspondence  with  Livie1: 

Jan.  14.    'My  compts  to  Mr  Livie,  who  will  present  the  same  to  Mrs  Roebuck  

If  ye  Publication  of  Horace  depend  upon  the  frontispiece,  I'm  amazed  that  Mr  B.  does  not 

cause  it  to  be  undertaken  [see  p.  37]  If  Livie  knew  the  proper  person,  I  think  I 

have  one  in  my  Eye  who  will  transact  the  business  with  propriety  '    Timmins  MSS. 

Feb.  24.  '  I  have  at  length  caused  a  few  sketches  to  be  drawn  by  my  friend  Alcock, 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Baskerville,  and  which  when  he  has  inspected  them, 
I  have  desired  him  to  send  to  Mr  Livie  '    Timmins  MSS. 

March  ye  last.    Letter  concerning  Livie's  visit  to  London.    BM.  (Add.  MS.  22,548). 

June  15.    Letter  concerning  the  Horace. 

No  date.  'To  Mr  Livie,  at  Mr  Baskerville's.'  'Mr  Shenstone's,  with  Mr  Dodsley's, 
best  respects  to  Mr  Livie  ;  who  will  present  ye  same  to  Mr  Baskerville  &  his  family  ' 

Correspondence  with  Bishop  Percy : 

Jan.  1 761/2.  'I  am  not  partial  to  a  Full  title-page,  being  a  Passionate  Lover  of 
Simplicity.  You  need  not  fear  therefore  but  I  shall  take  care  that  Mine  shall  not  offend 
you  by  it's  number  of  Parts.  To  say  a  Piece  looks  busy  (crowded)  is  wh  Baskerville,  one 
of  the  highest  terms  of  Approbation  [?  disapprobation] — as  it  is  with  me  a  term  of 
Reproach.'  BM. 

March  1762.  'I've  been  plagu'd  much  of  late  with  Designs  for  ye  Omamts  to  Bas- 
kerville's Horace.  L'1  Bute  accepts  the  Dedication  &  the  Ornam18  I  hope  will  be  some- 
what agreeable.' 


1  Shenstone  dedicated  his  Poems,  1762,  to  Livie,  'an  assistant  in  Baskerville's  Printing  office.' 
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No  date  (?  May).  'I  desired  Mr  Livie  (who  is  gone  up  to  town  about  ye  publication 
of  Bask  :  s  Horace,  of  wch  he  is  ye  Editor)  as  he  had  letters  for  Mr  Warton,  to  make  him 
also  my  comptB  &  tell  him  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  find  yl  he  countenanced  ye  under- 
taking.   The  said  Horace  will  be  extremely  beautifull;  &  tho  it  have  not  every  reading  I 

could  wish,  is  on  the  whole  more  to  my  mind,  yn  any  other  that  is  extant  '  [See 

p.  36.]  BM. 

Letter,  dated  May  16,  concerning  Horace,  and  continues  as  on  page  39.  BM. 
Letter,  dated  Aug.  10,  on  same  subject.  BM. 

[For  Bible  Advertisements  issued  by  Baskerville,  see  App.  ii.] 

G.       BASKERVILLE'S  WILL. 

From  an  autograph  draft,  dated  Jan.  6,  1773,  in  his  handwriting,  preserved  in  the 
Birmingham  Free  Library. 

Memorandum;  That  I  John  Baskerville  of  Birm.  on  the  sixth  day  of  Jan'y  do 
make  this  my  Last  Will  &  Testament  as  follows.  First  I  give  Bequeth  &  Devise  unto 
my  Exors  Hereafter  named  the  Sum  of  £2000  in  Trust  to  Discharge  a  Settlement  made 
before  marriage  to  my  Wife  Sarah.  I  also  give  to  my  Ex01'3  the  Lease  of  my  House  and 
Land  held  under  the  late  John  Ruston  In  Trust  for  the  Sole  use  &  Benefit  of  the  said 
Sarah  my  Wife  During  the  Term  of  her  natural  Life  and  after  her  Death  to  the  Uses 
mentiond  below  and  my  further  Will  is  that  the  Sum  of  £2000  shall  be  Raised  tk  Paid 
to  my  Wife  out  of  my  Book  Debts  Stock  in  Trade,  Household  Furniture  Plate  &  China 
[N]B:  The  use  of  my  Furniture  Plate  &  China  I  have  already  Given  by  Deed  To  my 
Wife  for  the  Term  of  her  natural  Life  But  this  my  Will  makes  It  Entirely  her  own... I 
appoint  &  Desire  my  Exors  to  make  an  Inventory  and  appraisement  of  all  my  Effects 
whatsoever  within  6  weeks  after  my  Decease.  I  also  give  to  my  Exors  Hearafter  named 
the  Sum  of  £100.  in  Trust  to  the  Sole  use  and  Benefit  of  my  nephew  Jn°  Townsend  to 
whom  I  also  give  my  Gold  Watch  as  a  Keepsake.  I  also  give  to  my  Exors  in  Like  Trust 
the  Sum  of  £100.  for  the  Sole  use  and  Benefit  of  my  neice  Rebecca  the  Wife  of 
Tho3  Westley  as  an  act  of  Relationship  I  have  Heartofore  given  by  Will  to  each  of  the 
Last  named  Relations  a  more  Considerable  Sum,  but  as  [I]  have  Observed  with  Pleasure 
That  Providence  has  Blest  their  Endeavours  with  Success  in  acquiring  a  greater  Fortune 
than  they  Ever  will  Expend  the  Income  of  and  as  They  have  no  Child  nor  Chick !  to 
Inherit  what  they  Leave  behind  them  I  have  Stay'd  my  Hand  and  have  Thereby  Reservd 
a  power  to  assist  any  Branch  of  my  Family  That  may  Stand  in  need  of  It.  I  have  the 
greatest  Respect  and  Esteem  for  Each  of  the  above  parties. — I  also  give  to  my  Exors  in 
Like  Trust  the  Sum  of  £150.  for  the  sole  use  of  my  Nephew  Richd  Townsend  Butcher. 
I  further  give  to  my  Exors  the  Sum  of  £300  to  be  Disposed  of  as  Follows  to  Joseph, 
Tho3  &  Jacob  sons  of  Tho3  Marston  by  his  Wife  Sarah  my  Neice  £100  each  as  they 
shall  severally  obtain  the  age  of  21  years,  But  should  any  of  them  Die  before  they  come 
of  age  then  such  £100  shall  be  Divided  share  and  share  alike  amongst  the  Survivors  I 
also  give  to  Isaac  the  Sum  of  £10  for  Pocket  Mony  and  my  Reeson  is  his  being  Patronized 
by  his  Worthy  Uncle  Mr  Tho3  Westley  who  if  he  Behaves  well  will  put  him  in  a  way 
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to  acquire  an  easy  Fortune.  But  I  must  not  forget  my  Little  Favourite.  I  Therefore 
give  to  my  Exors  in  Trust  the  Sum  of  £500  for  the  Sole  use  and  Benefit  of  Sarah  the 
Daughter  of  Kerdm  and  Sarah  De  Meirre  my  Wife's  Daughter  to  be  paid  her  when  she 
attains  the  age  of  21  years  But  shoud  She  happen  to  Die  before  that  age  my  Pleasure  is 
that  my  Wife  shall  have  the  Disposal  of  the  said  ,£500  at  her  Pleasure  signified  in  her 
Last  Will — I  also  give  to  my  Exors  the  further  Sum  of  1400  in  Trust  to  the  following 
uses  To  Rebecca  Westley  John  Townsend  Richd  Townsend  and  the  Four  Sons  of  Thos 
Marston  by  his  Wife  Sarah  my  niece  the  Sum  of  £200  each  to  become  payable  on  the 
Day  of  my  Wife's  future  Marriage  which  If  She  Chuse  I  wish  her  happy  Equal  to  her 
merit  But  If  She  continues  a  Widow  the  Last  mentioned  Legacies  are  entirely  void. — I 
further  give  to  my  Exors  in  Trust  all  my  Goods  &  Chatties  Household  Furniture  Plate 
&  China  not  Disposed  of  as  above  to  the  Following  Uses  Ist  for  the  payment  of  the 
Legacies  &  Debts  to  the  Crediters  of  all  the  Residue  Remaining  accept  [except]  the  Sale 
of  my  Lease  as  below  To  the  Sole  use  and  Benefit  of  my  Wife  Sarah  :  I  further  give  to 
my  Exors  in  Trust  the  Reversion  of  the  Lease  of  my  House  &  Land  held  under  my 
good  Friend  the  late  Jonathan  Ruston  together  with  fixtures  in  the  House  particularly 
the  fire  place  Including  the  Grate  Fender  &c  Together  with  3  Leaden  figures  all  my 
Plantations  of  Trees  &  Shrubs  of  every  Kind  Including  my  Grotto  and  whatever  con- 
tributes to  Beautify  the  place  That  the  whole  shall  be  Sold  by  Publick  Auction  after 
being  properly  advertised  in  some  of  the  London  &  Neighbouring  Country  papers  the 
mony  arising  from  Such  Sale  I  give  to  the  following  Uses,  viz  £500  to  the  Committe 
for  the  Time  Being  of  the  protestant  Dissenting  Charity  School  at  Birrn™  in  Trust 
towards  erecting  a  Commodious  Building  for  the  Said  Charity1. — £700  more  ariseing  from 
the  Said  Sale  I  give  &  Bequeth  as  follows  £400.  to  be  shared  equally  among  the  Sons 
of  Thos  Marston  by  his  Late  Wife  Sarah...  To  Jonhn  John  &  Richa  Townsend  my 
nephews  £100  each  To  Rebecca  Westley  my  Niece  £100  and  my  Will  is  that  this  and 
the  above  mentiond  Sum  of  £100.  Shall  be  Entirely  at  her  own  Disposal  and  not  Subject 
to  the  Controul  or  Intermedling  of  her  Husband  Her  Receipt  alone  shall  be  a  Sufficient 
Dicharge  to  my  Exors — £500.  more  ariseing  from  the  said  Sale  I  give  to  the  3  Sons  of 
the  Lat[ej  Jonathan  Ruston  even  &  equal  Shares  viz  John  Dan.  &  Josiah...What  further 
Sum  of  mony  may  arise  from  The  Sale  of  the  Above  Lease  I  give  to  the  Sole  Disposal 


1  A  difficulty  was  raised  about  obtaining  this 
money.  At  a  Committee  meeting  held  February  9, 
1784,  Mr  Jackson  produced  an  abstract  from  the  will 

 'It  was  agreed  to  take  Mr  Lee's  opinion  upon  the 

subject.  The  testator  died  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  will,  and  Mr  Lee  did  not  think  the  legacy  was 
valid.  He,  however,  advised  that  Counsel's  opinion 
should  be  taken  on  the  point.  Mr  Blyth  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Mrs  Baskerville  relative  to  the 
legacy,  and  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  held  July  6, 
he  reported  that  he  had  received  from  her  a  very 
handsome  and  favourable  answer;  that  she  was  very 
friendly  disposed  to  the  Charity,  and  expressed  her 
persuasion  that  the  legacy  be  paid  by  the  Executors 
according  to  the  intention  of  her  husband's  will. 


Mr  Barker,  however,  gave  his  opinion  that  nothing 
Mrs  Baskerville  could  do  would  make  the  legacy 
valid,  and  that  the  Charity  could  only  be  served  by  a 
new  act  of  her  own.  Another  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  her  on  the  subject,  which  she 
declined  to  see  on  the  ground  of  indisposition,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  adopt  Mr  Barker's  sugges- 
tion. The  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time, 
but  in  October  1,  1788,  it  was  again  revived,  when 
Mr  Maddocks  gave  his  opinion  that  the  Charity  had 
no  legal  right,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  the 
same  month  the  Governors  passed  a  resolution  giving 
up  all  legal  claim  to  the  legacy ;  the  money,  however, 
was  afterwards  paid  to  the  Charity.'  A  Century  of 
Birmingham  Life,  J.  A.  Langford  (1870),  vol.  I.  p.  99. 
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of  my  Wife  Sarah  by  her  Last  Will... as  I  Doubt  not  the  Children  of  my  late  Worthy  friend 
will  Endeavour  to  Traduce  my  memory  as  They  have  allready  Done  my  Charate  [character] 
In  Leaveing  my  Lease  on  too  Easy  Terms  I  Therefore  Think  proper  to  Declare  that  at 
the  Time  I  Took  the  afforsaid  Lease  I  paid  the  face  value  of  It — and  have  Laid  out 
Little  Less  then  £6000  upon  the  premise  but  as  the  Increase  of  the  Town  has  Enhanced 
its  value,  I  have  made  on  It  as  above  which  I  always  proposed  to  the  Sons  of  my  most 
valuable  friend  which  would  have  been  much  more  considerable  If  they  had  Refrain'd 
from  Injuriously  abuseing  me.  I  had  Even  given  the  Reversion  of  my  lease  to  Martha 
Ryland  upon  the  Death  of  my  Wife's  Eldest  Son  and  my  Intended  Successor  But  her 
unprovoked  petulant  Malice  &  Spleen  &  Abusive  Treatment  of  me  Convinced  me  of  the 
Rancour  of  her  Heart  and  [I]  Determined  as  above 

My  further  will  &  pleasure  is  and  I  Hearby  Declare  that  the  Device  of  Goods  & 
Chatties  as  Above  is  upon  this  Express  Condition  that  my  Wife  in  Concert  with  my 
Exors  do  Cause  my  Body  to  be  Buried  in  a  Conical  Building  in  my  own  premises, 
Heartofore  used  as  a  mill  which  I  have  lately  Raised  Higher  and  painted  and  in  a  vault 
which  I  have  prepared  for  It.  This  Doubtless  to  many  may  appear  a  Whim  perhaps  It 
is  so — But  is  a  whim  for  many  years  Resolve'd  upon  as  I  have  a  Hearty  Contempt  of 
all  Superstition  the  Farce  of  a  Consecrated  Ground  the  Irish  Barbarism  of  Sure  and 
Certain  Hopes  &c  I  also  consider  Revelation  as  It  is  call'd  Exclusive  of  the  Scraps  of 
Morality  casually  Intermixt  with  It  to  be  the  most  Impudent  Abuse  of  Common  Sense 
which  Ever  was  Invented  to  Befool  Mankind.  I  Expect  some  srewd  Remark  will  be 
made  on  this  my  Declaration  by  the  Ignorant  &  Bigotted  who  cannot  Distinguish  between 
Religion  &  Superstition  and  are  Taught  to  Believe  that  morality  (by  which  I  understand 
all  the  Duties  a  man  ows  to  God  and  his  fellow  Creatures)  is  not  Sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  Divine  favour  with  professing  to  believe  as  they  Call  It  Ceartain  Absurd  Doctrines 
&  mysteries  of  which  they  have  no  more  Conception  than  a  Horse.  This  ^Morality 
Alone  I  profess  to  have  been  my  Religion  and  the  [Rule]  of  my  Actions,  to  which  I 
appeal  how  far  my  profession  and  practice  have  Been  Consistant.  Lastly  I  do  Hearby 
appoint  my  worthy  Friend  Mr  Edward  Palmer  and  Josiah  Ruston  my  Wifes  Brother 
jont  Exors  of  this  my  Will  in  most  perfect  Confidence  as  I  know  the  Integrity  of  the 
Hearts  that  they  will  Jontly  and  Cordially  Execute  this  my  most  Important  Trust. 
Committed  to  them  with  Integrity  &  Candour  to  each  of  wich  I  Leave  6  Guineas  to 
Buy  a  Ring  which  I  hope  they  will  Consider  as  a  Keepsake  in  Witness  &c  &c 

The  Epitaph. 

Stranger — 

Beneath  this  Cone  in  unconscrated  (sic)  Ground 
A  Friend  to  the  Liberties  of  mankind  Directed  his  Body  to  be  Inhum'd 
May  the  Example  Contribute  to  Emancipate  thy  mind 

From  the  Idle  Fears  of  Superstition 

And  the  wicked  arts  of  Priesthood1 — 


1  See  App.  iv.    The  witnesses  were  Sarah  Stuart,  Joseph  Bridgwater  and  John  Webster. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPES  AND  ORNAMENTS. 


No.  of  No.  of 
Type  Plate 


10 
1 1 
12 

14 

16 

*7 
18 


Name  of  Type 

VII  Five-line  Pica. 

„     French  Cannon. 

VIII  Two-line  Double  Pica. 
„     Two-line  Great  Primer. 
„     Two-line  English. 

IX    Double  Pica  Roman. 
„     Great  Primer  Roman. 
„     English  Roman. 
Pica  Roman. 


X  Small  Pica  Roman. 

„  Long  Primer  Roman. 

„  Burgeois  Roman. 

„  Brevier  Roman. 

„  Nonpareil  Roman. 

XI  Double  Pica  Italic. 


„     Great  Primer  Italic. 
„     English  Italic. 
Pica  Italic. 


REMARKS 

Supplemented  by  ornamental  letters,  for  titles  of  the  various 
Bibles.    Cf.  Plate  II. 

Cf.  Plate  IV.   Used  for  the  title-pages  of  Virgil  and  1760 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

[1754.]  See  letter  3. 
[1752.]    See  letter  t. 

Used  freely  in  the  Addison  (1761).    Note  the  R  with  straight 
tail  as  compared  with  that  in  the  preceding  type. 


[1754.]    The  type  of  the  Virgil.    See  Bibl.  12. 
[1 754.]    The  type  of  the  Milton. 

[1754.]  The  type  of  the  Subscription  lists  to  Virgil  and 
Milton.  '  It  may  be  worth  noting,'  says  Reed,  'that  in 
point  of  body  Baskerville  appears  to  have  followed  an 
independent  course  ;  most  of  his  bodies,  even  the  Pica, 
varying  from  the  usual  standards.'  Perhaps  his  most 
characteristic  Roman  letters  are  the  A  and  Q,  the 
former  differing  from  the  Dutch  models  used  by  Caslon 
at  the  apex,  the  latter  possessing  a  new  tail. 


These  appear  in  Baskerville's  second  specimen  (Bibl.  63), 
which  Reed  supposes  was  issued  towards  the  end  of 
1758.  At  that  time  the  brevier  had  not  been  used  in  a 
book,  and  the  date  more  probably  is  1 761-2. 

The  third  specimen  sheet  (Bibl.  64)  probably  issued  in  1762, 
is  'an  exquisitely  printed  large  folio  on  highly  glazed 
white  paper.  It  completes  the  series  of  Roman  and 
Italic  displayed  in  the  [second]  sheet  with  a  Nonpareil.' 
Reed,  Lett.  Found,  p.  277. 

Of  the  Italics  the  N  and  Z  are  the  most  distinctive.  Few 
founders  either  before  or  after  Baskerville  favoured  the 
double  curve  in  the  N,  while  the  Z  has  a  peculiarly 
elongated  though  not  ill-proportioned  tail.  The  length 
of  the  tail  of  the  varies  in  the  different  founts,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  fount. 

See  letter  2. 
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No.  of  No.  of 
Type  Plate 


Name  of  Type 


REMARKS 


19 

XII 

Small  Pica  Italic. 

20 

Long  Primer  Italic. 

21 

Burgeois  Italic. 

22 

Brevier  Italic. 

23 

Nonpareil  Italic. 

24 

XIII  Great  Primer  Greek. 

Bibliographical  Society. 


Occurs  in  the  fourth  specimen  sheet,  which  contains  all 
twenty-three  founts. 

Some  are  still  in  existence  at  the  Oxford  Press.  Seep.  52. 
The  following  note  is  given  by  Reed.  (Engl.  Lett.  Found. 
p.  274.) 

'  Some  of  the  Punches  were  exhibited  by  the  University 
Press  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition  in  1877.  Since  then. ..the 
matrices  of  the  fount  have  come  to  light  as  well  as  the 
punches  and  matrices,  two- line  letters  and  figures  belonging 
to  it.  These  were  exhibited  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  at  Birmingham  in  August  1886,  being  catalogued  as 
follows : — 

•'Punchions  of  the  Great  Primer  Greek — a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fount,  but  not  the  whole. 
"  Matrices  of  the  same. 

"Punchions  of  the  Two-line  Great  Primer  with  Initial 

letters.  Complete. 
"  Matrices  of  the  same  also  complete. 
* '  Punchions  of  one  set  of  Figures,  supplied  with  the 

above. 
"  Matrices  of  the  same." 
Still  more  recently  Mr  Horace  Hart  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  part  of  the  actual  type  in  its  original 
cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  types,  which  are  of 
rather  a  soft  metal,  are  cast  to  the  Oxford  Learned-Side 
"  height-to-paper".' 

Baskerville  must  have  kept  some  of  these  types  for  his 
own  use;  cf.  especially  Jackson's  Beauties  of  Nature,  1769, 
and  the  Lucretius,  1772.  Smaller  Greek  founts  seem  also  to 
have  been  cast.  The  Hebrew  letters  used  in  Jennings'  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Medals,  1764,  were  no  doubt 
purchased. 

The  late  Mr  Robert  Proctor  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Printing  of  Greek  in  the  Fifteenth  Century1,  while  speaking 
of  the  'so-called  Porsonian  types,  generally  used  in  England,' 
says :  '  These  last,  which  owe  their  origin  to  Baskerville  in 
the  last  century,  and  were  only  slightly  modified  by  Porson, 
represent  a  revolt  against  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
Aldine  class  of  type :  superior  as  they  are  to  the  continental 
founts  in  legibility  and  evenness,  their  dull  monotony, 
ungraceful  forms,  and  general  lack  of  firmness  and  dignity  in 
spite  of  all  their  precision,  make  them  far  removed  from 
any  standard  which  can  now  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  from 
any  point  of  view.' 

Of  the  14  ornaments  (Plate  XIV)  Baskerville  appears  to 
have  used  four,  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8;  of  these  the  first  was  used  for 
nearly  every  book  issued  from  his  press,  though  sparingly  in 
most  cases.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Medals,  the  star  was  omitted,  the  ovals  forming 
a  line  by  themselves.  Ornament  2  is  used  either  alone,  or,  as 
in  the  Shaftesbury,  mixed  with  ornament  1.  Sarah  Baskerville 
used  ornament  11  on  the  title-page  of  her  re-issue  of  the 
Horace  in  1777.  Chapman  used  ornament  5  on  the  title-page 
of  his  Sherlock,  1776.  The  majority  of  the  other  ornaments 
were  used  by  other  local  printers.  None  seem  to  have  gone 
to  France.    See  also  letter  5. 

Illustrated  Monograph  No.  VIII.    (London,  1900,  40.)    Introduction,  p.  16. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  BIBLES  CONTROVERSY  (1769—70).    (See  Chap,  vi.) 

The  conflict  between  Baskerville  and  the  firm  of  Boden  and  Adams  opened  with 
an  advertisement  inserted  by  the  former  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  dated  2  Jan.  1769. 
It  ran  as  follows  : 

This  day  is  published, 
Price,  Two  Pence  Halfpenny,  Number  One  of, 
A  Complete  Family  Bible,  in  Folio,  containing  the  Sacred  Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
at  Large,  and  the  Apochrypha ;   With  Notes  and  Annotations  carefully  selected  by  several  eminent 
Divines,  from  the  best  Commentators,  viz.,  Pool,  Burket,  Rider,  etc. 

By  John  Baskerville. 

Conditions... As  the  Editor  is  determined  to  spare  no  Trouble  or  Expence  to  make  the  Work 
complete,  it  will  be  printed  on  a  superfine  Demy  Writing  Paper,  and  entire  new  Letter,  which  has 
never  been  inked. 

a... That  the  Whole  will  (as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated)  be  comprised  in  130  numbers,  which 
is  less  by  20  than  that  published  by  Boden  and  Adams ;  so  that  if  anyone  who  prefers  this  to  theirs, 
and  even  sinks  all  their  Numbers  as  waste  Paper,  will  only  pay  Fifteen  pence  in  the  whole  Volume 
more  than  if  they  continued  to  take  theirs. 

3.. .That  one  Number  will  be  published  every  Monday  till  the  Volume  is  finished. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  choose  the  Volume  complete,  without  the  Trouble  of  taking 
them  in  Numbers,  are  desired  to  send  their  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  to  the  Editor,  who  will 
deliver  to  them  the  Volume  pressed  and  fit  for  Binding  but  without  Gloss,  at  the  same  Price  the 
Numbers  will  amount  to. 

Boden  and  Adams  having  taken  an  indecent  Liberty  with  the  Editor's  Name,  in  saying  of  their 
Letter,  closely  copied  from  Baskerville's,  and  in  promising  a  Title  much  more  beautiful  and  methodically 
display'd  than  Baskerville's  before  it  was  set  up :  This  has  induced  him  to  the  present  Publication, 
that  their  Copy  may  be  compared  with  his  original  Letter.    The  Title  will  speak  for  itself. 

J.  B.  begs  Leave  to  inform  those  who  are  Strangers  to  it,  that  in  the  year  1758  he  had  the  Honor 
to  be  appointed  Printer  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  their  whole  Body  in  Convocation  under 
their  great  Seal,  in  order  to  print  several  Editions  of  the  Common  Prayer,  in  three  Sizes,  which  he 
executed  with  the  highest  Approbation  of  the  University,  and  for  which  he  paid  a  large  Acknowledge- 
ment. These  several  Sizes  he  proposes  to  publish  in  weekly  Numbers ;  the  first  on  the  9th.  of  January, 
with  Proposals  to  be  then  exhibited. 

The  intention  of  this  is  to  guard  the  Public  against  the  bare-faced  Effrontery  of  Two  Publishers 
in  this  Paper,  of  Illustrations  of  the  Common  Prayer,  as  it  arraigns  the  Reformation,  and  calls  in 
Question  the  Abilities  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  Clergy  in  Convocation  ,•  whose  immortal  Honor  it  is 
to  be  the  Compilers  of  this  most  pathetical  Form  of  Prayer  that  the  Wit  of  Man  ever  invented. 

A  rival  announcement  appeared  again  in  the  same  paper,  just  below  his  own 
notice.  Condition  2  of  Boden's  publication  asserted  '  That  the  Whole  shall  be  comprised 
in  fewer  Numbers  than  that  this  Day  publishing  by  Baskerville,  so  that  the  Difference 
in  Price  which  he  falsely  asserts  to  be  but    15  Pence,   will    be   near   Ten  Shillings.' 
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Boden  and  Adams  were  determined  to  gain  the  public  custom,  and  they  offered  the  free 
gift  of  a  'General  Title'  to  which  Baskerville  scornfully  refers,  and  'an  elegant 
Copperplate  Frontispiece.' 

In  the  following  week  Baskerville  further  explained  his  position. 

Boden  and  Co.  in  all  their  Advertisements  compute  the  Numbers  of  their  Bible  as  ijo,  Baskerville 
130;  therefore  20  Difference  Value  4J.  zd.. .When  Mr.  Boden  has  a  little  more  Leisure  and  Temper, 
let  him  clear  this,  and  how  his  Bible  will  be  cheaper  than  Baskerville's  by  ten  shillings. 

Boden's  reply  to  this  last  notice  deserves  to  be  given  in  detail.  After  an  announce- 
ment that  the  28th  part  of  his  Bible  was  now  ready,  he  went  on  to  express  his 
surprise  that  his  rival  should  be  hurt  at  the  idea  of  his  using  a  letter  copied  from 
Baskerville's  own. 

See  how  Men  may  be  mistaken  (he  continued),  we  designed  to  compliment  Mr.  Baskerville,  and  I 
believe  all  who  gave  themselves  the  Trouble  to  read  our  Advertisement  thought  so  too,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  Mr.  Baskerville  in  this  Case  is  like  the  Wolf  in  the  Fable,  who  wanted  an  Occasion 
to  fall  out  with  the  Lamb,  and  not  having  sufficient  Ground  for  a  Quarrel,  accuses  the  poor  Lamb 
with  muddying  the  Brook  while  he  was  drinking,  though  the  Lamb  stood  far  down  the  Stream : 
The  Moral  of  this  Fable  is,  that  when  an  envious  ill-natured  Man  is  determined  to  quarrel,  he  will 
always  find  a  pretence;  But  I  believe  we  need  not  take  any  Pains  to  convince  the  World  that 
Mr.  Baskerville  has  other  Reasons,  not  only  for  this  Publication  but  for  rummaging  up  all  his  old 
Prayer  Books ;  enough  of  that ;  I  have  now  his  Advertisement  before  me.  In  his  first  Condition, 
he  says,  his  Work  shall  be  printed  "on  a  superfine  Demy  Writing  Paper,"  and  a  Letter  which  has 
never  been  ink'd ;  now  any  person  who  will  give  themselves  the  Trouble  to  examine,  will  find  what 
he  calls  a  Writing  Paper,  to  be  a  very  thin  poor  Rag ;  and  if  he  was  to  ink  his  Letter  properly, 
the  print  would  be  seen  quite  thro1  it. 

In  his  second  Condition  we  are  informed  that  his  Work  shall  be  comprised  in  Twenty  Numbers 
less  than  ours ;  now  any  Man  of  common  Sense  comparing  both  the  Pages  and  Numbers  together, 
will  find  Mr.  Baskerville's  Page  is  considerably  narrower  and  shorter  than  ours,  and  consequently 
cannot  contain  so  much  Matter ;  nay,  his  first  Number  does  not  take  in  so  much  as  ours  by  two 
whole  chapters,  neither  is  his  Letter  so  bold  and  full  in  the  Face,  and  his  Paper  worse  for  this 
Business  by  at  least  Four  Shillings  in  a  Ream,  being,  as  we  observed  before,  a  mere  Rag ;  upon 
the  Whole,  we  look  upon  this  Condition  not  only  as  the  most  impudent  Falsehood  that  ever  was 
attempted  to  be  crammed  down  People's  Throats,  but  an  absolute  Affront  on  the  Understandings  of 
the  Public,  for  instead  of  making  Twenty  Numbers  less,  (if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun)  it  will 
positively  make  Forty  more. 

Mr.  Baskerville  has  said,  if  he  had  known  of  Nathaniel  Kind's  ill-usage  of  us,  he  would  not 
have  printed  for  him ;  that  he  did  know  of  it,  I  believe  will  appear  very  evident  from  the  following 
Letter,  which  I  sent  him  a  Week  before  his  Publication. 

"To  Mr.  Baskerville. 

"Sir,  my  Knowledge  of  the  World  had  taught  me  not  to  implicitly  believe  every  Report 
"that  is  promulgated;  but  I  have  such  positive  and  repeated  Assertions  that  you  designed  to  complete 
"the  Orders,  a  man  who  I  had  employed  to  collect  Subscriptions  for  my  Bible  had  received,  that  I 
"  was  determined  to  know  from  you  (before  a  State  of  this  Case  is  given  to  the  Public)  the  Truth 
"of  the  Report;  But  I  really  cannot  conceive  a  Gentleman  who  has  gained  so  much  Reputation, 
"  will  be  concerned  in  so  iniquitous  a  Scheme,  either  directly  on  his  own  Account,  or  indirectly  by 
"his  Servant.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  is  a  false  Report,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  a  Line  from 
"  you  will  save  me  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  some  Expence ;  if  not,  your  Silence  on  the  Matter 
"will  be  quite  sufficient.    I  am,  Sir,  in  firm  persuasion  you  are  incapable  of  so  base  an  Act, 

"Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Nicholas  Boden." 

B.  16 
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JOHN  BASKERVILLE 


In  regard  to  Mr.  Baskerville's  Printing,  the  whole  World  seems  to  have  adopted  a  wrong  Notion  ; 
that  he  has  done  some  things  well,  is  very  certain,  but  then  they  should  consider  that  he  has  had  at 
least  three  Times  the  Price  for  his  Work  any  other  Printer  ever  had  before  him ;  but  now  we  have 
tied  him  down ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  pompous  Puffs,  we  can  assure  the  Public  that  our  Work, 
for  many  Reasons  we  can  give,  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Thing  he  can  produce  at  the 
Price;  that  he  cannot  print  better  is  very  certain,  because  Part  of  this  very  Work  was  printed  at 
Baskerville's  Printing  Office,  under  the  inspection  of  his  oldest  Man,  Martin,  who  he  says  has  now 
engaged  his  whole  Printing  Office.  I  believe  we  need  not  take  any  more  Pains  to  explain  to  the 
World,  Mr.  Baskerville's  real  Motive,  and  have  not  the  least  Doubt,  but  our  good  friends  will 
support  us,  under  his  ill-natured  Opposition. 

Boden  and  Adams. 

Any  person  who  has  been  induced,  thro'  Mr.  Baskerville's  Puff,  to  subscribe  for  his  poor  Pro- 
duction, may  have  it  exchanged  gratis  for  our  elegant  Work,  by  applying  to  the  Printers  in  Worcester 
Street. 

There  are  in  this  publication  many  absurd  exaggerations,  but  there  is  one  statement 
of  importance.  Part  of  Boden's  Bible  was  printed  in  Baskerville's  office.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  earlier  numbers  had  appeared  whilst  the  office  was 
still  in  Martin's  hands.  This  is  a  point  in  Baskerville's  favour,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  his  reply,  the  Bible  had  been  begun  without  his  consent — though  it  is  not  quite 
clear  why  this  should  have  been  necessary — and  without  his  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand  Boden's  charge  of  '  rummaging  up '  his  old  prayer  books  was  in  a  measure 
justified.  Baskerville's  numerous  editions  of  the  Common  Prayer  printed  at  Cambridge 
had  not  sold  well,  and  the  numbers  now  in  course  of  publication  were  merely  sheets 
of  the  Cambridge  editions  re-issued. 

The  following  week  Baskerville  inserted  a  lengthy  notice  of  his  Bible  and  the 
prayer  books,  and  followed  it  with  a  full  reply  to  Boden's  several  insinuations  against 
his  honour.    He  started  by  quoting  four  lines  of  Butler's  Hudibras. 

He  that  has  best  Impudence, 
To  all  things  has  a  fair  Pretence; 
And  put  among  his  Wants  but  Shame, 
To  all  the  World  he  may  lay  Claim. 

'  Would  any  Man,  who  has  a  Grain  of  Reputation  to  lose,'  he  asked,  '  have  made 
so  often  an  Attack  upon  it  as  N.  Boden  has  done  upon  his  own  ? — by  asserting  the 
most  scandalous  falsehoods,  and  such  as  cannot  go  undetected  two  Hours.'  Was  his 
own  paper  a  rag  ?  he  went  on  to  demand.  If  he  were  to  ink  his  paper  '  properly,' 
would  the  ink  be  seen  quite  through  ?  It  was  a  most  impudent  assertion,  which  the 
Title  and  every  page  of  the  book  would  contradict. 

The  Paper  cost  Fifteen  Shillings  and  sixpence  per  Ream  in  London,  (he  continued),  and  is  as 
good  as  can  be  had  in  England  for  Printing :  My  Printing  is  and  always  has  been  strictly  in 
Register,  one  line  falling  upon  the  Back  of  the  other,  which  preserves  the  Colour  and  Beauty  of  the 
W  hole,  and  is  best  seen  when  held  up  to  the  Light,  by  those  who  are  not  critics  in  Printing : 
Boden  and  Co.  have  paid  no  regard  to  this,  either  through  Neglect  or  Incapacity,  probably  the  latter. 
Add  to  the  above  the  following  Instance  of  their  Disingenuity,  which  proves  their  Design  is  only  to 
deceive  the  Public,  to  wit;  that  my  first  number  does  not  take  in  so  much  as  theirs  by  two  chapters, 
it's  true,  but  they  take  no  notice  that  the  Title  takes  up  one  Leaf  of  the  four  which  would  contain 
this  and  two  and  a  half  more  chapters.  As  a  further  Proof  that  this  Fellow  pays  no  Regard  to 
Truth,  Decency  or  good  Manners,  he  is  obliged  to  tell  a  lye  to  introduce  a  Letter  (which  he  has 
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published)  to  me,  that  if  I  had  known  of  Kind's  ill-usage  of  them  I  would  not  have  printed  for 
him,  (eontemptable  Wretch);  should  he  not  have  said  Employ?  Kind  disposed  of  as  many  as  he 
could  of  their  first  five  Numbers  at  Burton,  Derby,  &c.  Their  ill-treatment  made  him  desert  their  service, 
and  offer  himself  to  me.  Boden's  Discretion  is  sacrificed  to  his  Humor,  when  he  says  that  Baskerville 
cannot  print  better  than  he  because  Part  of  this  Work  was  printed  at  this  Office :  And  I  add,  with 
Part  of  my  Types,  and  without  my  Knowledge  or  Consent,  of  which  a  further  Notice  will  be  taken. 

Boden  and  Co.  having  taken  indecent  Liberties  with  my  Printing,  imprudently  [?  impudently] 
asserting  theirs  was  as  good  or  better,  has  induced  me  to  vindicate  my  Reputation,  by  offering  to 
the  Public  this  truly  elegant  and  useful  Bible,  printed  under  my  own  Inspection,  with  my  Original 
Types,  which  have  already  been  honoured  with  the  Aprobation  of  all  Europe;  nor  shall  my  endeavours 
be  wanting  to  make  it  as  complete,  perfect,  and  beautiful  a  Work  as  I  have  ever  published. 

By  the  large  Subscriptions  already  given  to  this  Work,  tho'  yet  in  its  Infancy,  I  flatter  myself 
the  Favour  of  the  Public  will  be  continued  to  my  Labours,  in  Preference  to  these  Copyers  on  the 
slightest  Comparison. 

It  would  be  descending  beneath  myself  to  take  any  further  Notice  of  these  Gentlemen,  (who  are 
lately  started  [as]  such  from  the  Obscurity  of  Journeymen  Printers)  or  of  their  Publication,  least 
(sic)  the  bare  noticing  their  feeble  Attempts  should  make  them  fancy  themselves  of  as  much  Importance 
as  the  Frog  in  the  Fable  did,  who  would  needs  be  as  great  as  the  Ox ;  they  may  swell  with  Pride, 
Envy,  and  Self-Conceit,  till  they  burst. 

Therefore  their  impudent  Falsehoods,  Ignorance,  and  Scurrility,  want  of  Decency  and  good  Manners, 
will  be  no  more  an  object  at  all  worthy  the  notice  of 

John  Baskerville. 

How  far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  quite  certain,  but  the  battle  was  by  no  means 
over.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Boden  would  allow  his  opponent  to  have  the 
last  word,  more  especially  as  Baskerville  had  announced  his  intention  of  saying  no  more 
on  the  subject.    And  so  in  the  next  number  of  the  Gazette  we  find  the  following  letter: 

Nicholas  Boden  to  the  Public: 

I  believe  there  is  no  Gentleman  who  read  Mr.  Baskerville*s  last  Week's  Advertisement  but  will 
acknowledge  it  was  replete  with  Rancour,  Invective,  and  Scurrility  to  the  last  Degree;  his  Reflexion 
on  Journeymen  Printers  carries  with  it  something  so  mean  and  dirty,  that  I  am  sorry  any  Man  was 
capable  of  descending  so  low ;  and  notwithstanding  he  has  by  that  Means  laid  himself  open  for  a 
severe  Stroke,  he  is  so  poor  a  Wretch,  and  so  unequal  to  the  Task  he  has  begun,  that  I  will  not 
take  the  Advantage ;  I  could  well  have  been  content  to  have  remained  in  the  Capacity  of  a  Journeyman 
Printer,  but  imprudently  entering  into  a  Mechanical  Business,  contracted  some  Debts  that  I  could 
never  repay  in  that  Station  which  put  me  on  considering  Means  to  acquit  myself  of  those  Obligations, 
and  enable  me  once  more  to  look  Mankind  full  in  the  face:  I  thank  God  the  Scheme  has  answered 
my  Purpose,  and  I  take  the  Liberty  to  inform  Mr.  Baskerville  that  whatever  may  be  my  future 
Allotment,  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  sorry  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge  I  have  been  a  Journeyman  Printer. 

Mr.  Baskerville  says  he  had  the  Honour  to  be  appointed  Printer  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
for  which  he  paid  a  large  Acknowledgement,  and  that  his  Printing  has  been  admired  all  over  Europe: 
The  first  of  these  Assertions,  in  my  poor  Capacity,  is  a  Contradiction  of  Terms;  and  the  last,  in 
my  firm  Belief,  an  absolute  Falsehood :  For  it  is  not  many  months  since  he  sent  his  Man,  Martin, 
to  London,  for  Orders,  with  his  best  Piece  of  Printing,  which  he  hawked  about  to  the  Booksellers, 
by  way  of  Pattern  Card,  promising  that  he  would  print  at  the  London  Prices.  It  availed  nothing ! 
They  did  not  like  it !  They  would  not  employ  him !  I  call  on  Mr.  Baskerville  to  dispute  the  Truth 
of  this  ?  His  Letter  too  has  been  offered  to  every  Kingdom  in  Europe,  and  rejected  by  all ;  and  if 
he  keeps  it  a  few  Years  longer  in  his  Hands,  he  will  be  beyond  all  Comparison  excelled  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Moore,  in  Queen  Street,  Moorfield,  London1. 

1  '  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  those  good-natured  legs  the  longer  ;  however,  I  believe  him  a  very  mistaken 
printers  that  worked  themselves  into  debt,  so  that  man,  and  if  he  is  yet  living  I  will  drink  his  health.' 
had  his  business  been  less,  he  would  have  kept  his     John  Dunton. 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  this  Engagement  betwixt  myself  and  Mr.  Baskerville  has  finished  somewhat 
like  the  Battle  of  Shakespeare's  two  Rams,  viz :  As  a  young  Tup  was  grazing  in  a  tolerable  Pasture, 
an  old  envious  jealous  rotten  Belwether  came  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  Bunt  or  two  with  his 
Horns,  and  then  retired  into  a  Coppice;  but  the  young  one  full  of  Strength  and  Fire  pursues  his 
Assailer,  and  gives  him  so  severe  a  Drubbing  that  the  poor  debilitated  Belwether  never  durst  appear 
again  in  the  same  field... 

Baskerville's  emissaries,  he  concluded,  were  using  the  same  insidious  arts  at  Coventry, 
Leicester  and  Derby  as  had  been  tried  in  Birmingham  where  his  'scandalous  advertise- 
ments '  were  '  delivered  in  every  house.' 

In  accordance  with  his  expressed  intention  of  discontinuing  the  '  engagement '  with 
Boden,  Baskerville  refrained  from  writing  another  public  refutation  of  his  rival's  accusations, 
but  an  advertisement  which  he  inserted  in  the  following  week  shows  that  he  could  not 
afford  altogether  to  ignore  the  other  Bible.  Rumours  reached  his  ears  that  there  was 
a  possibility  of  Boden  not  being  able  to  finish  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
and,  catching  at  the  proverbial  straw,  he  made  it  known  to  those  who  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  before  that  whoever  might  embark  upon  a  publication,  and  fail  to 
finish  it,  was  liable  to  an  action  from  anyone  of  whom  he  had  received  a  sixpence, 
unless  he  was  disposed  to  return  it.  '  Common  Prudence,'  he  added  significantly,  '  will 
direct  everyone  to  trust  their  Money  in  the  Hands  of  a  Man  of  known  Property.' 
Considering  his  own  financial  troubles,  this  was  hardly  a  generous  statement  to  make, 
but  Baskerville  does  not  altogether  come  out  of  this  wordy  warfare  with  clean  hands. 
Boden  had  probably  no  very  large  capital  behind  him,  but  there  could  never  have  been 
much  doubt  but  that  he  had  every  intention  of  carrying  on  his  work  to  completion. 
Baskerville  published  a  fuller  notice  on  the  same  lines  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Gazette. 
'The  Editor  of  this  Publication,'  he  wrote,  'stakes  his  Reputation  to  the  Public  that 
no  Consideration  can,  or  shall  induce  him  not  to  complete  it,  as  Care  is  already 
taken  to  continue  it  with  equal  Spirit  and  Care,  if  he  should  die  tomorrow  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Partiality  of  the  Public  to  his  Labour,  having  already,  in  the  Compass 
of  five  Weeks,  near  two  Thousand  Subscribers  to  his  Bible  in  Numbers,  and  near 
one  Hundred  for  whole  Volumes.'  It  would  appear  from  this  that  had  the  whole 
battle  been  merely  one  of  advertisement,  an  extremely  improbable  proposition,  the 
protagonists  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  better  results. 

The  battle  itself,  however, — but  for  a  single  paragraph — had  now  entered  upon  a 
more  legitimate  stage.  For  Boden  at  any  rate  public  advertisements  of  the  sort  quoted 
above  had  apparently  not  been  of  sufficient  avail.  It  became  necessary  to  make  use 
of  other  weapons,  and  so  on  February  6th  appeared  the  announcement  that  '  On 
Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  One  Thousand  Guineas  which  Mr.  Nicholas  Boden  of 
Birmingham  has  agreed  to  pay  me,  on  Account  of  himself  and  Partner,  I  have  under- 
taken and  promise  to  finish  a  Set  of  Plates  for  their  Work.  ..Charles  Grignion.' 
'We  are  induced,'  announced  Boden,  'to  go  to  the  above  prodigious  Expence  from 
the  following  Reason,  given  both  by  Mr.  Grignion  and  many  other  Persons  of 
Taste,  viz.  That  the  Cost  to  the  Subscribers  (if  we  have  only  about  half  the  usual 
Number  done)  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  when  there  is  a  double  Quantity  executed 
in  a  paltry  manner.'  The  end  of  this  notice  unfortunately  contained  a  paragraph  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  previous  weeks'  issues. 
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Notwithstanding  Mr.  Baskerville  declared  we  should  be  no  more  Objects  worthy  of  his  Notice, 
he  has  last  Week  printed  a  Hand-Bill  signed  with  his  own  Name,  containing  the  most  Billingsgate 
Sarcasms,  a  losing  Gamester  could  possibly  suggest,  falsely  insinuating  that  we  opposed  him,  and 
recommends  to  the  Country  People  (who  don't  know  him)  to  trust  only  to  a  Man  of  known  Property ; 
in  the  same  Advertisement  the  poor  Reflexion  on  Journeymen  Printers  is  again  repeated,  with  the 
additional  Epithets  of  Rascals  and  Beggars;  who  best  deserve  the  former  of  these  Epithets  we  leave 
to  the  impartial  Public :  and  I  will  venture  to  say  without  pretending  to  the  Spirit  of  Prophesy  that 
a  very  few  Months  will  determine  the  Matter. 

Of  this  hand-bill  nothing  is  known,  and  after  Boden's  notice  nothing  appears  on 
the  subject  until  March  20th,  when  Baskerville  announced  for  the  middle  of  April 
the  first  print  of  a  '  beautiful  Set,  engraved  on  purpose  for  this  Bible,  by  some  of 
the  best  Artists  in  Paris.' 

Hitherto  little  or  nothing  had  been  said  of  Boden's  partner,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  April  the  erratic  Adams  apparently  became  tired  of  his  present  occupation,  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  allowing  Boden  to  complete  the  Bible  and  the  few  other 
publications  they  had  on  hand,  by  himself.  Adam's  secession  at  a  critical  moment 
could  not  but  be  made  the  grounds  for  doubting  the  real  stability  of  his  firm.  It 
lent  weight  to  Baskerville's  latest  notices.  All  those  who  had  any  demands  were  desired 
to  send  in  their  accounts  to  the  printing  office  in  Great  Charles  Street.  This  did 
little  to  mend  matters,  nor  was  the  notice  itself  worded  in  a  very  reassuring  way. 

This  Partnership  (it  ran)  was  dissolved  by  Mr.  Adams  himself,  but  for  what  Cause,  and  why 
he  has  treated  Mr.  Boden  in  the  Manner  we  have  lately  seen,  we  cannot  assign  the  least  Reason. 

Witness  our  Hands 

Thomas  Bentley,  Thomas  Ward,  Book- 
keepers to  Boden  and  Co. 

'The  Public  may  be  assured,'  added  Boden,  'this  Work  will  be  carried  on  with 
all  the  Spirit  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  their  humble  Servant.'  A  month  later  fresh 
efforts  were  put  forth.  Answering  the  '  lies  of  their  enemies,'  Boden  and  Co.  were 
happy  to  inform  the  public,  that  so  far  from  deciding  to  discontinue  the  Bible,  they 
were  come  to  a  'Resolution  of  adding  Two  Thousand  to  the  Number. .  .hitherto 
printed ;  which  is  more  than  double  the  Quantity  any  Work  of  the  like  Kind  ever 
could  boast  of  in  Great  Britain,  and  almost  ten  Times  the  Number  now  sold  by  our 
Opposers '.  At  the  end  of  July,  Baskerville  retorted  by  asking  the  public  to  compare 
the  excellence  of  his  own  plate  with  the  mediocrity  of  those  of  his  rivals. 

The  Editor  (he  wrote)  having  taken  all  possible  Pains  to  accommodate  his  Subscribers  with 
an  elegant  Frontispiece  to  his  Bible  from  Paris,  which  they  may  be  assured  is  in  great  Forward- 
ness, readily  submitted  to  the  necessary  Time  for  its  Execution,  consistent  with  the  Artists'  other 
Engagements,  not  doubting  the  concurrence  of  those  who  were  encouragers  of  the  Undertaking, 
especially  as  it  is  well-known  that  the  whole  Printing  Work  cannot  be  completed  within  two  years... 
Importunity,  however,  put  him  upon  procuring  the  present  Print,  which  has  been  above  Three  Months 
under  Hand.  The  candid  curious  will  find,  upon  comparing  this  with  the  whole  of  Grignion's  Set 
in  Ryder's  Bible  of  Eight  Guineas  Price,  or  those  in  Gadby's,  that  a  manifest  difference  will  appear 
in  Favor  of  Taylor1.    Mr.  Baskerville's  Intention   in   Printing   a   Bible,    being   in   Vindication   of  his 


1  Isaac  Taylor,  a  local  artist  whom  it  is  supposed  Baskerville  'discovered.' 
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Character  as  a  Printer,  by  furnishing  the  Public  with  as  elegant  a  Volume  as  was  in  his  Power  to 
Print,  submits  his  Success  to  any  Person  who  has  Curiosity  enough  to  compare  his  with  any  other. 
The  Prints  he  looks  upon  as  a  secondary  Consideration  ;  nevertheless  he  will  endeavour  to  furnish  his 
Subscribers  who  have  Patience  to  wait  for  them,  with  as  elegant  a  Set  as  he  has  promised. 

Six  months  passed  by,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  what  was  actually  happening. 
Both  Baskerville  and  Boden  continued  to  inundate  Birmingham  with  Bibles  and  parts 
of  Bibles,  and  trusted  to  the  respective  values  of  their  work  to  bring  the  desired 
custom.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  a  very  determined  blow  was  dealt  against  the  former,  a 
blow  which,  although  not  coming  directly  from  Boden  would  seem  to  have  been  dealt 
at  his  instigation.  It  appears  that  two  years  before  Baskerville  had  sold  to  a  London 
bookseller  the  unsold  copies  of  his  Cambridge  Bible  on  the  (apparent)  condition  that 
the  type  should  be  distributed,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  his  own  part  of  the  bargain 
was  kept.  The  bookseller,  Baldwin  by  name,  refused  to  pay  the  balance,  and  Baskerville 
brought  an  action  against  him.  At  the  same  time,  either  on  his  own  responsibility, 
or,  more  probably,  at  the  suggestion  of  Boden,  who  was  ever  ready  to  seize  hold  of, 
and  make  the  fullest  use  of  any  fact  to  Baskerville's  discredit,  Baldwin  thought  fit  to 
ignore  the  very  obvious  fact  of  there  being  little  in  common  between  the  Cambridge 
Bible  and  the  edition  now  appearing  in  numbers  at  Birmingham,  except  indeed  in  the 
subject-matter,  and  put  in  a  plea  to  restrain  Baskerville  from  publishing  the  latter, 
which  he  said  differed  in  no  way  from  the  older  book.  The  plea  was  allowed,  with 
the  result  that  Baskerville,  instead  of  being  the  prosecutor  in  a  very  ordinary  action 
was  temporarily  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Although  the  bargain  had  been 
legally  kept  on  his  side,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  with  his  present  publication,  and 
so  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  we  have  the  following  : 

Birmingham,  Jan.  i.  1770. 

In  the  Year  1758,  J.  Baskerville  had  the  Honour  to  be  made  Printer  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  Consequence  of  which  he  printed  in  1761,  an  Edition  (1250  in  Number)  of  the  grandest 
and  most  elegant  Folio  Bible,  that  ever  appeared  since  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  whose 
subscribed  Price  was  Four  Guineas. 

In  the  Year  1768,  Mr.  R.  Baldwin,  Bookseller,  of  London,  purchased  all  the  remaining  Copies 
of  the  said  Bible  (in  number  556)  at  Thirty-six  Shillings  the  Volume;  but  declining  to  pay  the 
Balance  J.  Baskerville  brought  an  Action  against  him  for  £100  i6s.  In  order  to  stop  the  Proceedings 
at  Common  Law  for  a  short  Time,  R.  Baldwin  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery ;  and  by  his  Affidavit, 
that  the  Bible  J.  Baskerville  was  now  publishing  in  Numbers,  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that 
sold  to  him  (except  the  Additions  of  a  few  Notes)  obtained  an  Injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
prohibiting  the  said  J.  Baskerville  from  publishing  any  more  Numbers  of  his  Bible,  till  this  Affair  is 
determined,  which  will  be  on  or  before  the  12th  Instant,  so  that  every  one  who  has  subscribed  to 
his  Bible  may  depend  on  being  served  regularly  after  that  Time. 

J.  Baskerville. 

If  Boden  had  a  hand  in  this  legal  affair,  he  was  guilty  of  a  particularly  mean 
action.  There  could  hardly  have  been  two  opinions  about  Baskerville's  right  to  publish 
a  second  Bible.  Baldwin  could  not  have  hoped  to  evade  payment,  a  point  which 
suggests  that  his  affidavit  had  been  filed  solely  at  Boden's  desire.  There  is  moreover 
little  doubt  but  that  Boden  himself  was  hard  pressed,  and  the  delay  which  Baldwin 
caused  would  have  seriously  affected  Baskerville's  position,  had  not  the  injunction  been 
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removed  in  a  very  short  time.  As  it  was,  the  public  began  to  listen  again  to  the 
various  slanders  that  were  hawked  about  by  those  at  all  times  only  too  ready  to  speak 
aught  that  was  ill  of  any  man.  Nor  were  matters  mended  when  an  advertisement, 
dated  the  15th,  appeared,  in  which  Baskerville  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  little  more 
time,  before  people  formed  their  final  opinion.  The  case,  he  hoped,  would  come  before 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  within  five  days,  and  he  assured  them  that  on  the 
Monday  following  a  further  number  of  the  Bible  would  be  forthcoming.  But  when 
that  day  arrived  there  was  in  place  of  the  Bible  another  advertisement,  in  which  a 
letter  from  his  attorney  in  London  was  submitted  '  to  the  candid  Consideration  of  his 
Customers';  a  letter  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  sufficiently  apologise  for  a 
further  delay. 

I  have  received  your  Papers  (wrote  his  Attorney)  very  safe,  and  your  Answer  has  been  duly 
filed ;  and  the  Matter  should  have  come  on  this  Day,  but  Mr.  Yorke,  who  was  Baldwin's  Council 
(sic)  was  yesterday  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  did  not  return  his  Brief  till  late  last  Night ;  and 
therefore  is  put  off  till  Tuesday  next,  the  first  Day  of  Term,  when  it  will  come  on.  I  will  write 
to  you  on  Tuesday,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
J-  J- 

Westminster,  January  19.  1770. 

For  another  week,  it  may  be  supposed,  Boden  held  the  upper  hand,  but  the 
battle  had  been  fought  out  to  a  finish,  and  the  victory,  such  as  it  was,  belonged  to 
Baskerville.  The  injunction  was  removed  without  further  trouble  or  delay.  On 
January  29th  the  final  notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette  wherein  the  Public  was  informed 
that  for  the  future  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  regular  issue  of  the  numbers 
until  the  work  should  be  complete.  And  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  known  to  have 
delayed  the  remaining  numbers.  Boden 's  Bible  also  appeared,  though  how  far  the 
experiment  of  printing  so  large  an  edition  was  a  success,  is  not  known.  After 
January  one  hears  nothing  of  the  relations  between  the  two  men,  but  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  in  this  year  was  published  in  Boden's  office  and  with  his  imprint 
a  poem  called  '  The  Atheist,'  with  Baskerville's  ornament  on  the  title-page,  and 
printed  with  a  type  remarkably  like  some  of  those  cut  by  Baskerville  himself.  Here 
again  one  or  other  of  the  Martins  probably  had  a  hand  in  its  production.  With 
Robert  Martin  in  possession  of  some  of  the  Baskerville  types  and  his  brother  deliberately 
copying  them,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  Baskerville's  real  relations  with  the 
Birmingham  booksellers  and  printers  of  the  time. 
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LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE  TYPES. 

A  few  months  after  Baskerville's  death,  his  widow  sold  all  the  books  left  in  the 
warehouse  to  William  Smart,  a  Worcester  bookseller,  for  ^noo.  Her  intentions  were 
made  public  in  the  following  announcement  : 

Mrs.  Baskerville,  being  about  to  decline  Business  as  a  Printer,  proposes  disposing  of  the  whole 
of  her  Apparatus  in  that  Branch,  comprehending,  among  other  Articles,  all  of  them  perfect  in  their 
kind,  a  large  and  full  Assortment  of  the  most  beautiful  types,  with  the  completest  Printing  Presses, 
hitherto  known  in  England.  She  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Publick,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  continues 
the  Business  of  Letterfounding,  in  all  its  Parts,  with  the  same  Care  and  Accuracy  that  was  formerly 
observed  by  Mr.  Baskerville.  Those  Gentlemen  who  are  inclined  to  encourage  so  pleasing  an  Improve- 
ment may,  by  favouring  her  with  their  commands,  be  now  supplied  with  Baskerville's  elegant  Types 
at  no  higher  Expence  than  the  Prices  already  established  in  the  Trade. 

This  apparently  lead  to  no  offers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  decided  to  sell 
the  whole  printing  effects  by  auction,  and  on  Dec.  II,  1775,  the  announcement 
appeared  in  Aris'  Birmingham  Gazette. 

Baskerville's  Printing  Office. 

To  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  Premises,  by  Thomas  Warren,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
January,  1776.  All  the  printing  materials  belonging  to  the  late  Mr  John  Baskerville,  at  Easy  Hill, 
Birmingham ;  consisting  of  Four  accurate  improved  Printing  Presses ;  several  large  Founts  of  Type, 
different  Sizes ;  with  Cases,  Frames,  screwed  Chases,  and  every  other  useful  Apparatus  in  that  Branch 
of  Trade... 

Mre  Baskerville  continues  the  letter  Foundry  as  usual ;  and  humbly  hopes  that  the  great  Improve- 
ments Mr  Baskerville  has  been  universally  allowed  to  have  made  in  that  important  Business,  will 
procure  her  the  Favours  of  an  indulgent  Public,  at  the  usual  Prices  heretofore  established  in  the  Trade. 

For  some  reason,  not  quite  apparent,  this  auction  was  postponed  until  April  1,  and 
in  the  next  number  of  Aris'  Gazette  (April  8)  one  paragraph  was  printed  with  the 
Baskerville  type.  Amongst  purchasers  were  Pearson  and  Rollason,  James  Bridgwater, 
Thomas  Chapman,  Christopher  Earl,  James  Smith  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and,  most 
probably,  Robert  Martin.  The  latter  combined  the  practice  of  printing  with  the  business 
of  a  small  bookseller.  Possibly  he  remained  some  time  at  Easy  Hill  with  Mrs  Baskerville, 
and  may  have  superintended  the  issue  of  the  two  books  known  to  bear  her  imprint. 
Of  Chapman  nothing  is  known  beyond  that  he  printed  some  few  books,  nearly  all  with 
the  Baskerville  types.  He  may  have  been  one  of  Baskerville's  men.  Christopher  Earl 
printed  one  or  two  books  jointly  with  Martin,  others  alone.  The  auction,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  brought  much  money  to  Baskerville's  widow  :  probably  no  more 
than  a  few  founts  were  sold.    Local  men,  no  less  than  London  printers,  were  afraid 
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of  the  popular  prejudice.  But  at  the  same  time  the  distinguished  bibliographer 
Dr  Harwood  was  interesting  himself  in  an  endeavour  to  found  some  such  royal 
printing  press  as  Francis  I.  of  France  had  started  in  1542.  He  proposed  that  the 
nation  should  take  advantage  of  the  unique  opportunity  then  afforded  it,  to  purchase 
the  Baskerville  types  as  a  nucleus  of  the  national  'typography'  which  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  established.  Dr  Harwood's  efforts  unfortunately  came  to  nothing.  Mrs  Baskerville 
was  obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  newspapers ;  the  types  were  advertised  for 
sale,  she  herself  proposed  to  continue  with  the  Foundry.    She  had  : 

Now  ready  for  Sale,  a  large  Stock  of  Types,  of  most  Sizes,  cast  with  all  possible  Care,  and 
dressed  with  the  utmost  Accuracy.  She  hopes  the  acknowledged  Partiality  of  the  World,  in  regard  to 
the  peculiar  Beauty  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  Types,  in  the  Works  he  has  published,  will  render  it  quite 
unnecessary  here  to  say  anything  to  recommend  them — only  that  she  is  determined  to  attend  to  the 
Undertaking  with  all  Care  and  Diligence;  and  to  the  end  that  so  useful  an  Improvement  may 
become  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  Hardness  and  Durability  of 
these  Types  above  all  others,  she  will  conform  to  sell  them  at  the  same  Prices  with  other  Letter 
founders. 

Following  on  this  notice  comes  the  only  one  in  which  we  learn  of  a  customer. 
On  June  2,  1777,  there  was  printed  by  James  Bridgwater  an  edition  of  Hervey's 
Meditations  'with  a  new  type  cast  on  purpose  by  Mrs  Baskerville.'  About  this  time, 
too,  Earl  printed  his  most  important  book  The  Holy  Bible  in  Verse,  by  John  Fellows. 
The  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  in  Birmingham,  but  the  fourth  bears 
the  London  imprint  of  J.  Fry  &  Co.,  and  it  is  dated  1778.  The  book  was  evidently 
a  success,  for  in  this  latter  year,  Alexander  Hogg,  a  London  bookseller,  purchased  the 
publishing  rights,  and  issued  a  second  edition  in  sixteen  numbers.  The  Proposals  for 
this  work  announced  that  it  was  '  To  be  printed  with  Types  cast  by  the  celebrated 
Baskerville.'  Did,  then,  Earl  print  this  second  edition,  or  did  part  of  Baskerville's 
foundry  go  to  London  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say.  Hogg  was  a  publisher  on  a  large 
scale,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other  books  issued  by 
him,  were  printed  with  the  Birmingham  types. 

It  was  not  until  1779  that  Sarah  Baskerville  was  enabled  to  sell  all  her  remaining 
types  and  printing  apparatus,  and  then,  to  her  country's  shame,  be  it  said,  they  were 
allowed  to  go  to  France.  The  whole  foundry  was  purchased  by  the  French  dramatist 
Beaumarchais  for  the  Society  Litteraire-Typographique  for  the  sum  of  ^3000.  '  Much 
blame  and  even  contempt,'  says  Reed,  '  was  bestowed  at  the  time  on  the  bad  taste 
and  unpatriotic  spirit  of  the  English  nation  in  thus  allowing  the  materials  of  this  famous 
press  to  go  out  of  the  country'  but  '...it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  blame  the  printers 
[of  England]... for  preferring  the  sterling  types  of  Caslon  and  Jackson,  in  which  works 
as  beautiful  were  being  produced,  and  by  far  simpler  methods  than  those  employed  by 
the  Birmingham  genius.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  general  feeling  of  regret  in  this 
country  at  the  opportunity  missed.'  On  the  other  hand  the  French  were  'satisfied 
with  their  bargain.'  Nichols  quotes  a  letter  written  by  a  Parisian,  dated  1780,  in  which 
the  following  passage  occurs :  '  The  English  language  and  learning  are  so  cultivated 
in  France,  and  so  eagerly  learned,  that  the  best  authors  of  Great  Britain  are  now 
reprinting  in  this  metropolis... Baskerville's  types  which  were  bought  it  seems  for  a 
trifle... are  to  be  made  use   of  for   the   purpose   of  propagating   the   English  language 
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in  this  country.'  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Beaumarchais'  original  plan  was  not 
particularly  concerned  with  Voltaire  alone,  but  rather  with  other — possibly  English 
works.  On  the  other  hand  Gudin,  who  performed  the  duties  of  cashier  to  Beaumarchais 
states  more  or  less  definitely  that  the  literary  and  typographical  society  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  his  desire  to  do  his  illustrious  countryman  justice.  The  Kehl  press  printed 
few  books,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  edition  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  34  volumes 
was  printed  there  before  a  single  volume  of  the  Voltaire  was  issued.  It  was  currently 
reported  that  Beaumarchais'  society  had  been  founded  for  the  object  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  literature  in  general,  and,  indeed,  in  the  'Proposals'  for  the  Voltaire,  it 
was  stated  that  'some  gentlemen  of  fortunes  and  distinguished  rank  in  Paris'  had 
decided  to  '  form  themselves  into  a  Society,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
typographical  establishment,  in  order  to  enrich  the  world  with  correct  and  complete 
posthumous  editions  of  the  authors  who  merit  most  from  society.' 

When  Sarah  Baskerville  sold  her  types  France  was  far  from  being  ready  to  receive 
a  complete  edition  of  Voltaire's  works.  Nearly  half  of  them,  Lomenie  says  in  his 
book  Beaumarchais  et  ses  Temps1,  'were  prohibited  in  France.'  It  seems,  however,  that 
they  had  a  fairly  large  circulation,  although  'from  time  to  time  the  Government 
thought  itself  compelled  to  perform  an  act  of  severity.'  Editions  were  burnt,  and 
frequently  the  very  man  who  bought  and  read  them  with  the  greatest  eagerness  sent 
to  prison  for  the  sake  of  example  the  shop  keepers  who  sold  them. 

Gudin  has  left  some  interesting,  though  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  records  of  what 
took  place  with  regard  to  the  founding  of  the  curious  one-man  society — for  Beaumarchais 
was  practically  its  only  member — which  took  the  Baskerville  types  out  of  England. 
The  idea,  he  says,  originated  in  the  most  fortuitous  way.  Voltaire  was  dead,  and  his 
heirs  had  sold  much  of  his  unpublished  writings  to  a  bookseller  named  Panckoucke. 
The  latter  was  not  prepared  to  face  the  risk  of  a  complete  edition,  and  resolved  to 
shelve  the  responsibility.  Amongst  those  who  made  offers  for  the  unpublished  MSS. 
was  Catharine  of  Russia,  who  proposed  to  print  an  entire  edition  in  her  own  country, 
where  there  were  no  restrictions.  Panckoucke  mentioned  the  Empress'  proposal  to 
Beaumarchais  then  a  man  of  importance — and  the  latter  determined  to  keep  the  MSS. 
in  the  country. 

Beaumarchais  (wrote  Gudin)  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  steps 
taken  by  Catharine's  agents,  than  he  hurried  to  Versailles  to  point  out  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas 
the  disgrace  it  would  be  to  France  to  allow  the  works  of  the  man  who  was  the  greatest  ornament 
to  her  literature  to  be  published  in  Russia.  The  minister  was  much  struck  by  what  he  said,  but, 
placed  between  the  two  great  bodies,  the  clergy  and  parliament,  he  feared  their  opposition  and  the 
clamour  of  those  timid  minds  who,  too  much  like  the  birds  of  the  night,  are  scared  by  the  light  of 
day.  After  reflecting  for  some  moments  M.  de  Maurepas  said  to  Beaumarchais,  '  I  know  but  one 
man  who  would  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking.'  '  Who,  my  lord  ? '  '  You.'  '  Yes, 
doubtless  I  would  venture  it ;  but  after  I  have  embarked  my  fortune  in  it,  the  clergy  will  appeal 
to  parliament,  the  edition  will  be  stopped,  the  editors  and  printers  disgraced,  and  the  shame  of  France 
rendered  complete  and  more  evident  than  ever.'  M.  de  Maurepas  promised  that  the  King's  patronage 
should  be  given  to  a  publication,  which  would  have  the  assent  of  all  sensible  people,  and  which 
concerned  the  glory  of  his  reign1. 


1  Beaumarchais  et  ses  Temps.    Paris,  1856,  8°.    Transl.  by  H.  S.  Edwards.    Lond.  1856. 
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Whether  this  account  is  correct  or  not,  Beaumarchais  seems  to  have  lost  little 
time  in  starting  to  work.  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  shared  with  Baskerville  several 
traits.  Both  were  intensely  enthusiastic  over  their  work,  whatever  it  might  be ;  both 
were  inclined  to  be  self-confident;  both  credited  the  general  public  with  rather  more 
artistic  taste  and  inclinations  than  it  probably  possessed.  Baskerville  could  not  imagine 
a  public  which  could  allow  his  Bible  to  pass  without  universal  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Beaumarchais  after  resolving  to  benefit  his  country  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  his  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  thought  that  he  had  only  to  use  the  best 
of  materials,  the  most  competent  workmen,  and  his  own  scholarship,  to  give  to  France 
the  greatest  literary  success  the  world  had  ever  known.  Immensely  enthusiastic  over 
his  scheme,  once  he  had  decided  upon  the  outlines,  he  set  out  to  produce  the  work 
on  the  most  lavish  and  princely  scale.  He  started  by  founding  the  society  mentioned 
above.  The  next  point  for  consideration  was  naturally  the  acquirement  of  the  best 
materials.  Agents  were  sent  to  England.  This  in  itself  is  proof  of  the  great  advance 
which  English  typographical  work  had  made  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  paid  to  Baskerville  himself.  Here,  says 
Lomenie,  he  was  able  to  purchase  'for  a  sum  of  about  150,000  livres,  the  best  printing 
types  of  the  time.'  As  with  Baskerville  so  with  Beaumarchais,  the  question  of  paper 
was  an  important  one,  and  for  the  society  an  agent  was  sent  to  Holland  to  study 
its  manufacture.  '  He  bought  three  paper  mills,'  says  his  biographer,  4  on  the  Vosges, 
and  at  last  occupied  himself  with  seeking  beyond  the  limits  of  France,  upon  the  frontier, 
for  some  neutral  ground  where  he  could  found  with  security  a  vast  typographical 
establishment.'  Now  it  happened  that  the  old  Margrave  of  Baden  possessed  a 
disused  fort  at  Kehl  near  Strasburg.  This  fort  was  in  the  market.  Beaumarchais 
applied  for  it,  and  learnt  that  its  owner  would  be  ready  to  let  it  to  him  on  condition 
that  nothing  of  Voltaire's  was  printed  there,  which  could  in  any  way  hurt  the  Christian 
feelings  of  his  country.  At  this  Beaumarchais  somewhat  naturally  demurred.  An  acrid 
correspondence  followed,  an  epitome  of  which  Lomenie  gives  in  his  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and  in  the  end  the  fort  came  into  Beaumarchais'  possession  with  powers 
to  print  what  he  liked.  Tenants  who  would  come  and  live  in  this  deserted  spot 
were  few,  and  the  Margrave  wanted  money.  And  so  it  happened  that  about  1780 
Beaumarchais  who  had  not  given  up  any  of  his  Parisian  duties,  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  disused  fortress,  a  number  of  paper-mills,  the  best  types  in  Europe, 
and  an  army  of  workmen.  Over  these  latter  he  placed  one  Le  Tellier,  who  apparently 
succeeded  in  making  himself  vastly  unpopular ;  he  went  by  the  name  of  Tyrant  of 
Kehl.  Then  the  work  of  printing  the  complete  edition  of  Voltaire  was  begun  in 
earnest.  Here  again  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  printing  of  the  great  Cambridge  Bible  of  1763  with  that  of  the  Voltaire  of 
1784.  Both  were  undertaken  away,  as  it  were,  from  home,  for  Baskerville  had 
remained  in  Birmingham  and  sent  Warren  to  Cambridge,  and  Beaumarchais  stayed  in 
Paris,  being  content  to  leave  Le  Tellier  in  charge  at  Kehl.  Difficulties  in  both  cases 
caused  long  delays.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
but,  most  striking  of  all,  both  books,  whilst  very  fine,  proved  almost  lamentable  failures  so 
far  as  the  buying  public  was  concerned.  In  England  the  printers  were  against  Baskerville 
because   of  his   unconventional   methods   and    because  Caslon  was  cheaper ;    in  France 
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many  of  Voltaire's  works  were  tabooed,  and  the  authorities  could  not  openly  allow 
their  publication. 

Towards  the  end  of  1780  the  French  'Proposals'  appeared,  and  were  surreptitiously 
circulated  throughout  the  country.  Two  years  later  the  English  'Proposals'  were 
distributed  openly  in  England.  Reed  gives  a  notice  which  appeared  in  the  English  papers 
on  June  4th.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Voltaire,  printed  by  subscription,  with  the  types  of 
Baskerville. 

This  work,  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  that  ever  was  printed,  is  now  in  the  press  at 
Fort  Kehl,  near  Strasburgh,  a  free  place,  subject  to  no  restraint  or  imprimatur,  and  will  be  published 
towards  the  close  of  the  present  year.  It  will  never  be  on  sale.  Subscribers  only  can  have  copies. 
Each  set  will  be  numbered,  and  a  particular  number  appropriated  to  each  subscriber  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  As  the  sets  to  be  worked  off  are  limited  to  a  fixed  and  small  number,  considering  the 
great  demand  of  all  Europe,  those  who  wish  to  be  possessed  of  so  valuable  a  work  must  be  early 
in  their  application,  lest  they  be  shut  out  by  the  subscriptions  being  previously  filled.  Voltaire's 
Manuscripts  and  Port- Folios,  besides  his  Works  already  published,  cost  12,000  guineas.  This  and  other 
expences  attending  the  publication,  will  lay  the  Editors  under  an  advance  of  £joo,ooo  sterling.  The 
public  may  from  thence  form  a  judgment  of  the  extraordinary  care  that  will  be  taken  to  make  this 
edition  a  lasting  monument  of  typographical  elegance  and  grandeur... 

Beaumarchais  decided  to  print  at  the  same  time  three  separate  editions  of  his 
Voltaire.  This  was  meant,  he  said,  '  to  accomodate  all  ranks  of  society.'  A  limited 
edition  on  royal  quarto  was  to  be  issued,  one  may  suppose,  as  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  numerous  Baskerville  quartos1.  'It  is  meant,'  said  Beaumarchais,  'to  glaze 
this... edition,  after  the  manner  of  Baskerville.'  Two  extracts  from  the  'Proposals' 
should  be  noted  here.    Both  mention  Baskerville. 

In  each  of  these  editions  there  will  be  three  prints  of  Voltaire  There  will  likewise  be  a  print 

of  Baskerville.  They  were  both  men  of  genius.  They  corresponded  while  living ;  and  now  will 
mutually  contribute  to  perpetuate  each  others  memory  and  fame2. 

The  other  has  a  note  of  the  1757  Virgil. 

These  three  editions  are  to  be  delivered  towards  the  end  of  1782,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
subscribers  only :  and  not  a  copy  will  be  taken  off  beyond  the  above  number.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  detect  any  attempt  against  this  resolution  that  all  the  copies  will  be  numbered.  It  may  therefore 
be  expected  that  the  value  of  them  will  immediately  double  in  the  hands  of  subscribers.  Baskerville's 
Virgil,  originally  of  one  guinea  value,  is  not  now  to  be  purchased  for  several  times  that  sum. 

Lomenie  gives  several  letters  from  Beaumarchais  to  Le  Tellier  during  the  next 
two  years.  Delays  were  frequent,  and  the  dramatist-printer  was  almost  as  fastidious 
as  Baskerville  about  the  work.  '  I  am  fearful  of  mediocrity,'  he  wrote  once,  and 
instanced  a  paper  which  apparently  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  *  You  have 
paper,'  he  continued  in  this  same  letter,  '  which  is  more  than  inferior  for  the  8vo ; 
the  letters  will  not  appear  smooth  on  this  thin  paper,  they  will  have  no  elegance, 
and  the  booksellers,  offended  at  our  unwillingness  to  make  use  of  them,  will  load  us 
with  sarcasms  and  public  reproaches... Do  not  allow  any  mediocrity  :  it  is  on  that 
point  they  are  expecting  you  to  fail  ;  and  without  troubling  yourself  about  little  uncertain 


1  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  edition  was  ever  2  No  print,  however,  of  Baskerville  is  known  to 
completed.  have  been  included  in  any  of  the  Kehl  editions. 
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hopes,  take  a  clear  course  in  everything,  so  that  you  may  know  absolutely  what  to 
adhere  to,  for  mediocrity  is  an  evil  to  which  I  will  never  consent.'  Subscribers, 
however,  were  not  forthcoming  in  great  numbers,  and  Beaumarchais,  ever  ready  for 
anything  unusual  or  bizarre,  adopted  the  course  of  offering  prizes  in  the  shape  of 
medals  and  lottery  tickets  for  those  who  were  willing  to  give  in  their  names.  'A 
sum  of  200,000  francs,'  says  Lomenie,  '  was  devoted  by  him  to  forming  400  prizes 
in  money  in  favour  of  the  first. ..subscribers.'  As  had  been  the  case  with  the  Cambridge 
Bible,  people  complained  of  the  delay,  for  it  was  not  until  1784  that  the  first  volume 
made  its  appearance.  The  complete  Voltaire  was  not  finished  until  1789.  'Of  the 
15,000  copies  printed,'  says  Reed,  'only  2000  found  subscribers;  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  establishment  at  Kehl...all  the  benefit  Beaumarchais  received  from  his  enterprise  was 
a  mountain  of  waste-paper.' 

The  actual  breaking  up  of  the  Kehl  press,  however,  did  not  take  place  until 
about  1 8 10,  though  before  that  time  some  of  the  types  must  have  been  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  sold.  Beaumarchais  took  occasion  to  print  one  or  two  of  his  own  and 
several  of  the  poet  Alfieri's  works.  These  bear  the  imprint  '  Dalla  Tipographia  di 
Kehl,  co  caratteri  di  Baskerville.'  The  existence  of  these  books  would  tend  to  disprove 
the  story  that  the  types  were  ultimately  melted  down  for  bullets  used  by  the  revo- 
lutionaries. The  other  story  that  after  the  '■Voltaire  had  fallen  still-born  from  the  press,' 
the  types  went  to  Paris  to  be  used  for  printing  a  newspaper,  Le  Moniteur,  is  backed 
by  certain  evidence  only  just  come  to  light.  Certain  books  printed  in  Paris  between 
1790  and  1806  seem  to  have  been  printed  with  Baskerville's  types,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  D.  B.  Updike,  of  the  Merrimount 
Press,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  we  are  able  to  print  an  advertisement  (formerly  in  Renouard's 
possession)  of  a  sale  of  Baskerville  type1,  which  probably  took  place  about  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century.  It  is  printed  with  the  types  themselves  in  black  and  red,  and 
runs  as  follows  : 

DEPOT 
DES  CARACTERES 
de 

BASKERVILLE, 

PORTE  SAINT-ANTOINE,  entre  la  rue  Amelot 

et  le  Boulevard,  No.  1,  vis-a-vis  les  ruines  de  la  Bastille. 

Le  Depot  de  la  Fonderie  de  Baskerville,  qui  presente  aux  Imprimeurs  une  ressource  nouvelle  en 
ce  genre,  contient  les  Caracteres  ci-apres  denommes: 

Savoir, 

Triple  Canon.  Gros  Parangon.  Petit  Romain  gros  ceil. 

Double  Canon.  Gros  Romain.  Petit  Romain  petit  ceil. 


1  With  two  exceptions  this  is  the  only  known 
advertisement  of  a  sale  of  Baskerville  types.  The 
original  sale  in  1 7  76  we  have  noted.  Another  occurred 
on  March  8,  1782;  when  Christopher  Earl  relinquished 
all  his  'printing  utensils.'  In  an  advertisement  in 
Aris'  Gazette,  dated  Feb.  25,  1782,  occur  the  following 


Baskerville  items : 

'  A  Font  of  Baskerville's  English,  ditto,  ditto,  of 
Small  Pica. 

'  Ditto  of  Long  Primer,  ditto  of  Brevier  ditto  and 
Italic' 
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Gros  Canon, 
Petit  Canon. 
Palestine. 


Saint-Augustin. 
Cicero  gros  ceil. 
Cicero  petit  oeil. 


Petit  Texte. 

Mignone. 

Nonpareille. 


Ces  Caracteres,  fondus  sur  la  meme  hauteur,  ne  laissent  rien  a  desirer  pour  la  perfection  de 
['execution,  et  Ton  n'a  de  meme  rien  epargne  pour  la  bonte  de  la  matiere,  objet  dans  lequel  les 
Connaisseurs  trouveront  un  avantage  qui  ne  leur  echappera  pas. 

Ce  Depot  offre  aux  Citoyens  Imprimeurs  et  Amateurs  en  typographic  la  facilite  de  se  pourvoir 
sur  le  champ  de  tout  ce  dont  ils  peuvent  avoir  besoin,  tant  en  Fontes  qu'en  Assortimens  de  toute 
espece. 

Le  Directeur  du  Depot  peut  livrer  sur  le  champ  de  quoi  monter  une  Imprimerie  de  30  Presses, 
en  Fontes  les  plus  amples,  fussent-elles  chacune  de  25  a  30  feuilles,  depuis  le  Gros  Romain  jusqu'a 
la  Mignone  inclusivement. 

Cette  Affiche,  executee  avec  les  Caracteres  de  Baskerville,  indique  aux  uns  et  aux  autres  ce 
qu'ils  peuvent  se  procurer  pour  tous  les  ouvrages  de  ce  genre. 

Les  Amateurs  peuvent  se  procurer  de  ces  Caracteres  assortis  en  aussi  petite  quantite  qu'ils  le 
voudront,  ainsi  que  tous  les  Assortimens,  Ornemens,  et  en  general  tous  Ustensiles  d'Imprimerie. 

On  distribuera  un  Essai  d'Epreuves  desdits  Caracteres,  avec  leurs  prix,  en  attendant  le  Specimen 
ou  Livre  d'Epreuves  de  tout  ce  que  contient  la  Fonderie  de  Baskerville,  a  la  confection  duquel  on 
travaille. 

S'adresser  au  Citoyen  COLAS,  Deposit  aire  desdits  Caracteres,  au  Depot  ci-dessus ;  ou  a  sa  demeure, 
rue  Saint- Ant  oine,  pres  la  Place  de  la  Liberie,  Porte  cochere  No  161. 

Imprime  par  les  soins,  et  dans  l'lmprimerie  dudit  citoyen  COLAS. 

No  further  particulars  of  this  sale  are  known — but  it  has  been  said  that  the  Russian 
Empress  purchased  a  quantity  of  the  Baskerville  type  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  royal 
4  typography '  at  St  Petersburg.  Enquiries  at  the  Russian  Court  lead  to  no  explanation. 
Probably  most  of  the  founts  remained  in  Paris  or  Kehl  there  to  be  gradually  '  modern- 
ized.' The  mystery  of  their  exact  fate  is  deepened  when  one  remembers  that  more 
than  one  French  type-founder  was  avowedly  copying  Baskerville's  work.  At  the  present 
moment  we  do  not  know  whether  the  particular  types  which  Beaumarchais  brought  to 
France  in  1779  are  in  existence  or  not1. 

In  England  such  of  the  Baskerville  founts  as  had  been  purchased  seem  to  have 
gradually  undergone  the  process  of  '  improvement.'  William  Martin,  the  chief  founder 
for  Bulmer's  Shakespeare  Press  cut  new  types  almost  identical  with  Baskerville's.  In 
1827  Pickering  published  a  reprint  of  Berners'  Treatyse  of  Fishing  with  an  Angle,  'with 
the  type  of  J.  Baskerville.'  An  examination  of  the  book  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
the  printer  had  in  some  way  or  another  acquired  a  so-called  '  Baskerville  fount,'  but 
it  is  interesting  as  being  the  latest  English  book  printed  with  the  Baskerville  imprint. 


1  So  late  as  1891  a  book  appeared  in  Paris  pro-  siecle.'  This  may  be  a  contemporary  French  copy 
fessedly  printed  'en  Caractere  Baskerville  du  xviii     of  Baskerville's  work. 
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BASKERVILLE'S  EXHUMATIONS. 

When  Baskerville's  house  was  sold  to  Mr  John  Ryland  in  the  year  1789,  the  new 
owner  did  not  disturb  the  mound  under  which  the  printer's  body  lay.  Here  it  remained 
in  comparative  peace  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  during  the  Riots  of  1791  Baskerville  House, 
as  it  had  come  to  be  called,  was  the  scene  of  a  determined  attack  by  the  mob.  It  was 
desperately  defended,  but  was  '  carried  almost  by  storm,  sacked,  gutted  and  burnt.'  The 
rioters  in  this  case  met  with  a  truly  terrible  fate,  for  '  the  well-stocked  cellars  engaged  their 
attention  more  than  their  personal  safety.  That  Black  Friday,  the  15th  of  July  1791,  found 
eight  miserable  wretches,  too  besotted  to  know  their  danger,  imprisoned  beneath  Baskerville's 
blazing  house.  Seven  blackened  corpses  were  left  to  give  an  awful  memory  to  the  ruined 
home,  and  on  the  Monday  another  poor  wretch  crawled  out  to  stagger  a  few  steps  forward 
and  fall  dead  upon  the  lawn.  So  ended  Baskerville  House  as  a  place  of  human  abode.' 
But  the  actual  resting-place  had  apparently  been  left  alone.  It  was  not  until  certain 
alterations  were  made  on  the  property  that  the  coffin  was  moved. 

Concerning  the  story  of  its  wanderings  there  is  a  mass  of  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence.  In  fact  so  many  tales  have  always  been  rife  about  its  various  resting  places  as 
to  bewilder  one.  Some  have  asserted  very  positively  that  the  body  was  taken  to  one 
place,  others  have  been  equally  certain  that  it  was  removed  to  very  different  surroundings, 
one  of  which  was  none  other  than  the  family  vault  of  the  Baskerville  family  in  Cradley 
Chapel.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have  proved  beyond  all  doubt  what  actually 
happened.  Here  it  may  be  worth  noting  a  curious  tradition  about  the  printer,  which 
appears  to  have  had  some  hold  on  a  certain  class  of  people.  '  The  story  runs,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  '  that  Baskerville,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  future 
existence,  said,  when  dying,  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  resurrection,  he  would 
revisit  the  earth  again  in  fifty  years.'  Granting  the  fact  that  he  actually  said  this,  his 
words  were  in  a  manner  singularly  borne  out,  for  it  was  forty-six  years  before  the  first 
excavation  took  place. 

On  May  28,  1821,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette: 

Disinterment  of  Mr.  Baskerville. 
...It  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  that  Mr  John  Baskerville... 
was  buried,  by  an  express  direction  contained  in  his  will,  in  his  own  ground,  in  a  mausoleum  erected 
for  the  purpose  previous  to  his  decease.  Upon  his  death  the  ground  was  sold,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  Ryland,  Esq.,  and  from  him  to  his  son,  Samuel  Ryland,  Esq.,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  demised 
it  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  a  long  term,  who  has  since  cut  a  canal  through  it,  and  converted  the  remainder 
into  wharf  land.  Soon  after  Mr.  Ryland  became  the  possessor  of  this  property,  the  mausoleum,  which 
was  a  small  conical  building,  was  taken  down,  and,  it  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  that  the  body  had 
been  removed. 
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This  proves  to  be  unfounded,  for  it  appears  a  short  time  before  Christmas  last,  some  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  getting  gravel,  discovered  the  leaden  coffin.  It  was  immediately  covered  up,  and 
remained  untouched  until  a  few  days  since,  when,  the  spot  having  been  recently  let  for  a  wharf  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  coffin,  and  it  was  accordingly  disinterred,  and  deposited  in  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Son's  warehouse,  where  a  few  individuals  were  allowed  to  inspect  it.  The  body  was  in  a  singular  state 
of  preservation,  considering  that  it  had  been  underground  about  46  years.  It  was  wrapt  in  a  linen 
shroud,  which  was  very  perfect  and  white,  and  on  the  breast  lay  a  branch  of  laurel,  faded,  but  entire, 
and  firm  in  texture.  There  were  also  leaves,  and  sprigs  of  bay  and  laurel  in  other  parts  of  the  coffin 
and  on  the  body.  The  skin  on  the  face  was  dry  but  perfect.. ..It  was  first  supposed,  by  those 
who  examined  the  body,  that  some  artificial  means  had  been  employed  to  protect  it  from  putrefaction, 
but,  on  enquiry,  it  was  not  ascertained  that  this  was  the  case.  The  putrefactive  process  must  have  been 
arrested  by  the  leaden  coffin  having  been  sealed  hermetically,  and  thus  the  access  of  air  which  modern 
discoveries  have  ascertained  is  essential  to  putrefaction,  was  prevented. 

So  far  all  is  clear.  The  grave  had  been  unmolested  until  the  ground  in  which  it 
happened  to  be  was  wanted  for  other  purposes.  The  coffin  was  then  taken  to  Mr  Gibson's 
warehouse,  and  there  the  body  underwent  the  first  of  the  not  over-edifying  examinations 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  We  learn  that  the  workman  engaged  in  the  task  of  digging 
foundations  for  the  new  wharf  was  a  man  named  Mackey.  At  the  warehouse  part  of 
the  coffin  was  opened.  According  to  a  report  it  had  been  found  standing  upright.  Old 
Ironside  Gibson,  as  he  was  called,  satisfied  himself  that  the  body  was  really  Baskerville's 
and  then  apparently  thought  no  more  about  it.  The  coffin  was  placed  in  an  out  of  the 
way  corner,  and  there  left.  But  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  according  to  one  account 
the  body  was  dressed  '  in  black  coat,  breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  low  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.'  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  have  been  in  accord  with  Baskerville's  known 
eccentricity  about  clothes.  This  same  account,  however,  states  that  he  was  reburied  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Philip's,  where  his  wife  had  been  laid  to  rest,  a  fact  which  was 
completely  put  out  of  court  in  view  of  later  investigations.  The  time  came,  to  continue 
the  story,  when  it  was  advisable  to  remove  the  coffin  from  its  position  in  a  room  '  where 
the  sheet  iron  only  was  kept.'  Mr  Wood,  Gibson's  manager,  endeavoured  to  get  it  off 
his  hands  and  persuaded  a  plumber  by  name  Marston,  living  in  Monmouth  Street,  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Accordingly  it  was  removed  to  Marston's  shop  in  Monmouth  Street,  and 
from  that  time  Mr  Gibson  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  Apparently  it  had  remained 
at  his  warehouse  for  four  or  five  years. 

In  Marston's  shop,  where  it  seems  to  have  lain  beneath  a  counter  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms,  the  coffin  and  its  occupant  were  the  objects  of  a  wide-spread  interest. 
For  a  small  charge  the  curious  were  permitted  to  look  on  the  remains  of  their  distinguished 
townsman.  One  regrets  to  learn  that  in  all  probability  numerous  small  thefts  of  pieces 
of  the  shroud1,  Sec.  took  place.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  one  man  who,  having 
purloined  a  piece  of  the  shroud,  returned  it  with  all  possible  speed  because,  as  he  said,  the 
box,  in  which  he  had  placed  it,  'kept  opening  and  shutting  of  itself  all  night  long.'  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  visits  from  the  merely  curious,  the  body  was  subjected  to  a  scien- 
tific examination  at  the  hands  of  those  fitted  for  the  task.  Dr  Male  made  the  necessary 
scrutiny,  with  consequences  that  might  have  been  extremely  serious  to  himself.  Mr  Allen 
Everitt,  sen.,  writing  on  August  15th,  1829,  says  that  he  took  by  permission  a  piece  of 
ornament  from  the  shroud.    In  the  same  letter  he  records  that  the  coffin  had  been  removed 

1  A  piece  is  in  the  Timmins  Collection. 
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from  Gibson's  warehouse  to  Marston's  place  in  order  that  a  new  lid  might  be  put  on  to 
the  leaden  coffin.  This  was  probably  the  excuse  given  to  the  public  by  those  most 
anxious  to  get  it  out  of  the  warehouse.  After  this  new  lid  had  been  fixed,  continued 
Mr  Everitt,  it  was  said  to  be  Mr  Ryland's  intention  to  have  it  re-interred.  But  when- 
ever the  coffin  was  actually  brought  to  Marston's  house,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1829 
that  this  re-interment  took  place.  Mr  Ryland  himself  was  angry  at  the  show  that  was 
being  made  of  the  remains,  and  came  down  to  Marston  in  order  to  stop  any  such 
exhibition.  In  the  end  it  again  became  imperative  to  remove  the  coffin  to  more  suitable 
surroundings. 

'  Having  a  vault  at  St  Philip's  (wrote  the  late  Mr  W.  J.  Shofield,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Mr  Marston's  widow),  he  [Marston]  applied  to  the  then  rector  for  permission  for  its  burial  there,  but 
it  was  refused  on  account  of  Baskerville's  "atheism";  and  the  difficulty  continued  till  Mr  Knott,  a 
bookseller,  called  on  Mr  Marston,  and  told  him  he  had  a  vault  in  Christ  Church,  and  that  he  should 
consider  it  a  great  honour  for  Baskerville's  remains  to  rest  in  it.  Mr  Barker,  a  solicitor  of  eminence, 
well-known  to  florists  as  a  collector  of  orchids,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Marston's,  was  then 
churchwarden  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  him  Mr  Marston  applied  for  the  requisite  leave.  On  hearing 
the  request,  Mr  Barker,  with  an  unmistakable  twinkle  of  the  eye,  told  Mr  Marston  it  was  impossible, 
"indeed,  I  keep  the  keys;  and  at  such  a  time  of  day  they  are  on  the  hall  table."  Mr  Marston  was 
not  slow  to  take  the  hint,  and  called ;  the  door  was  opened  by  the  butler,  and  there  were  the  keys. 
Mr  Marston  asked  if  Mr  Barker  was  at  home;  the  servant  said  "no,"  faced  about,  and  walked  off. 
Mr  Marston  took  the  keys,  and  the  body  in  its  reclosed  lead  coffin  was  carried  "on  a  hand-barrow 
covered  with  a  green  baize  cloth"  to  its  last  resting-place  in  Mr  Knott's  vault,  in  Christ  Church1.' 

As  was  afterwards  proved,  this  account  was  in  the  main  correct.  But  at  the  time 
of  this  second  burial,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  inform  the  public  at  large  that  the 
catacombs  of  Christ  Church  had  been  used  for  the  purpose.  It  was  this  decision  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  that  led  to  the  subsequent  enquiry  held  in  1893.  ^7^  News 
of  Sept.  1829  had  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Baskerville  had  been  reburied  at  'Cradley 
Chapel,  near  Birmingham,  the  property  of  the  Baskerville  family.'  But  in  consideration 
of  the  printer's  aversion  to  consecrated  ground,  it  was  freely  announced  that  he  had  found 
a  resting-place  in  unconsecrated  ground  at  Sedgeley.  There  were,  moreover,  those  who 
asserted  that  he  had  been  placed  beside  his  wife  in  St  Philip's  churchyard.  The  bulk 
of  contemporary  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  Christ  Church  catacombs 
that  the  body  would  be  found,  but  for  over  fifty  years  no  active  interest  was  displayed. 
At  a  later  date  Mr  Timmins  was  largely  responsible  for  a  revival  of  interest  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  printer.  Notes  about  him  appeared  with  marked  regularity  in  the  local 
Notes  and  Queries.  The  veil  of  uncertainty  demanded  removal.  Searches  in  the 
catacombs  showed  that  there  was  one  vault  whose  occupant  was  not  known.  There 
were  many  who  could  not  doubt  that  Baskerville's  remains  reposed  there,  but  there  were 
others  who  believed  any  of  the  other  stories.  A  movement  was  started  to  clear  up  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  and  on  April  12th,  1893,  tne  iU-fated  body  of  the  printer  was 
once  again  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 

So  much  was  written  in  the  Birmingham  papers  of  the  time,  about  the  weird  and 
striking  scene  that  took  place  on  this  day,  as  to  render  unnecessary  a  very  detailed 
description.    One  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  be  cleared  up  was  the  question  of 
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clothes.  Mr  T.  H.  Ryland,  an  octogenarian,  who  had  seen  the  body  when  it  lay  at 
Marston's  house  and  was  one  of  the  present  party,  expected  to  see  the  body  attired  in 
all  the  glory  of  court  dress,  but  as  it  turned  out  there  was  only  some  cocoanut-matting 
and  the  remains  of  an  ornamented  shroud — a  discovery  which  might  suggest  either  that 
the  body,  when  *  on  show,'  had  been  decked  out  in  the  finery  that  people  would  expect 
or  desire  to  see,  or  that  the  clothes  had  been  stolen  along  with  the  other  objects  which 
had  proved  temptations  to  the  unscrupulous.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that 
Mr  Ryland's  memory  was  at  fault.  The  opening  of  the  coffin  satisfied  all  present  that 
the  body  was  Baskerville's  and  no  other,  and  the  sealing  up  of  the  coffin  put  an  end  to 
the  proceedings. 

The  sequel  is  curious.  Surely  the  fates  must  have  been  angered  at  Baskerville's 
determination  to  rest  in  the  garden  of  his  little  Eden  at  Easy  Hill,  and  must  have 
fore-doomed  that  he  should  wander  therefrom,  through  all  the  years  to  come,  seeking 
a  permanent  resting-place  and  finding  none.  Unearthed  to  make  way  for  a  canal- 
wharf,  exposed  for  so  long  a  period  to  neglect  and  ignominy  in  a  plumber's  warehouse, 
made  a  poor  raree-show  for  the  ignorant  and  morbid  sightseer,  interred  surreptitiously 
in  the  vaults  of  Christ  Church,  exhumed  once  more  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
antiquary,  again  interred  in  the  same  grave,  with  a  decent  memorial  stone  recording 
his  place  of  burial,  fate  had  yet  another  change  in  store  for  the  much-buried  remains 
of  the  great  printer.  The  necessary  extension  of  Birmingham  led  to  the  demolition 
of  Christ  Church  a  few  years  later,  and  Baskerville's  bones  had  once  more  to  be 
carted  away  to  find  another  grave.  Surely  the  rector  of  St  Philip's  (who  was  the 
principal  agent  in  the  act  of  demolition)  might  have  granted  to  Baskerville  a  little 
earth  for  charity.  He  had  attended  more  than  once  at  St  Philip's,  his  widow's  grave 
stands  prominently  by  the  footpath  through  the  churchyard,  and  a  joint  memorial  of 
John  and  Sarah  Baskerville  would  have  reminded  thousands  of  passers-by  of  the  debt 
the  world  of  letters  owes  to  their  famous  townsman,  and  there  would  have  been  the 
one  place  for  a  fitting  monument  to  one  whose  chief  ambition  it  had  been  to  print 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  in  a  worthy  manner. 

But  either  indifference  or  bigotry  prevailed,  and  these  remains  of  the  great  printer 
now  lie  in  one  of  the  catacombs  of  the  Church  of  England  Cemetery  at  Warstone 
Lane,  remote  from  the  passing  crowd,  not  easily  discoverable  by  the  devoted  admirer, 
where  few  are  likely  to  view  the  stone  which  has  been  transferred  thither  from  Christ 
Church.    The  inscription  on  this  stone  runs  as  follows : 

In  this  catacomb  rests  the  remains  of 
JOHN  BASKERVILLE, 
The  famous  printer. 
He  died  in  1775,  but  the  place  of  his  burial 
was  unknown  until 
April  12,  1893,  when  the  opening  of  the 
unregistered  catacomb  No.  521 
discovered  a  coffin,  which  on  further 
examination  was  found  to  contain  his  body. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

A. 

Portraits  of  Baskerville. 

These  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

(i)  Half-length  portrait  by  Miller. 

Hansard  (Typograpbia,  1825,  p.  xiii)  mentions  this  portrait.  It 
originally  belonged  to  Baskerville's  daughter-in-law,  Mrs  Ruston.  At 
the  sale  of  her  effects,  it  was  bought  by  Mr  Knott,  who  was  connected 
with  Aris'  Birmingham  Gazette.  It  was  hung  in  the  office  until  i860, 
when  Mr  Caldicott,  then  editor,  retired.  Now  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Caldicott.  Hansard  speaks  of  it  as  '  an  excellent  and  faithful 
resemblance. .  .taken  by  one  Miller.' 

(ii)  Copy  of  above,  apparently  by  the  elder  Samuel  Raven. 

This  portrait,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  may 
be  the  one  which  Hansard  says,  '  Mr  Knott  kindly  permitted  Mr  Raven 
of  Birmingham,  an  artist  of  much  celebrity,'  to  copy  for  his  own  use, 
'and  the  embellishment  of  this  work  \^Typographia\^  There  are  two 
minute  differences  between  (i)  and  (ii) ;  in  the  former  the  neckerchief 
is  inside  a  waistcoat,  which  is  shown,  while  the  latter  shows  more 
neckerchief,  and  no  waistcoat. 

(iii)  Copy  of  (ii),  attributed  to  Exteth,  a  pupil  of  Hogarth. 

Now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (loaned  by  Messrs 
Longman),  South  Kensington.  The  so-called  '  Gainsborough  portrait ' 
(see  N.  6f  Q.  1st  Ser.  v.  355,  and  2nd  Ser.  No.  53,  p.  19). 

(iv)  Copy  in  miniature  of  (i)  by  the  younger  Samuel  Raven. 

Painted  on  the  lid  of  a  japanned  snuff-box,  now  preserved  in  the 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham. 

(v)  Copy  taken  from  engraving  of  (i)  (see  below)  and  from  (ii) 

by  Miss  Gillespey. 

In  the  possession  of  R.  Straus. 

(vi)  Half-length  portrait,  signed  Alex,  1753. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr  G.  Booth,  Olton. 

The  following  engravings  have  been  taken. 

(vii)  Engraving  by  Roth  well  of  (i). 

The  copper  plate  is  mentioned  in  a  London  sale  of  1830;  'bought 
at  Richardson's.'  Plate  I  is  taken  from  a  replica  of  this  copper  plate. 
(See  N.  &  Q.  2nd  Ser.  xii.  Oct.  19,  1861.) 
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(viii)  Woodcut  in  Hansard's  Typographia  (1825)  taken  from  (i) 
by  Craig  and  Lee. 

(ix)    Woodcut  taken  from  (i)  by  H.  Dugard. 

There  is  also  a  posthumous  sketch  of  Baskerville's  body  taken  in  1825,  of  which 
a  tracing  is  in  the  Timmins  Collection. 

B. 

A  Note  on  the  paper  used  by  Baskerville. 

An  examination  of  his  various  books  reveals  the  fact  that  Baskerville  made  use  of 
several  kinds  of  paper.  In  most  of  his  books  a  wire-laid  paper  was  used.  Of  this 
there  are  several  varieties.  His  earliest  books,  i.e.  the  Virgil  and  Milton,  were  printed 
on  a  narrow-laid  paper  with  no  watermark.  As  all  the  states  of  the  Virgil  are  found 
printed  on  this  paper,  which  was  not  used  in  later  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  so-called  reprint  of  the  Virgil  belongs  to  1758  rather  than  1 77 1 .  A  majority 
of  the  other  books  were  printed  on  a  more-widely  laid  paper  with  four  watermarks. 
These  consist  of  a  fleur-de-lis  (cf.  Edwin  and  Emma,  1760,  and  Congreve,  1 76 1 ),  and 
in  another  part  of  the  sheet  a  star  and  shield  with  a  bar  dexter,  surmounting  the 
letters  L.V.G.  This  was  a  Dutch  paper-maker,  by  name  van  Gerrerink  (?).  An 
alternative  watermark  is  found  in  paper  of  the  same  manufacture  used  by  Baskerville 
in  his  i2mo  Prayer-Book  1762.  Here  a  shield  surmounts  the  figure  4  and  the  letters 
L.V.G.,  while  an  ornament,  somewhat  resembling  an  inverted  fleur-de-lis,  takes  the 
place  of  the  bar  dexter  in  the  shield.  Another  watermark  is  found  in  some  sheets 
of  Baskerville's  paper :  this  consists  of  a  crown,  a  shield  bearing  a  horn,  and  L.V.G. 
surmounting  a  bell,  lettered  JUBB.(.?).  This  has  been  seen  very  clearly  in  the  end  papers 
of  a  copy  of  the  Addison  in  the  original  boards.  A  slight  modification  of  this  water- 
mark is  found  in  a  very  finely  laid  paper  used  only  for  the  second  edition  of  ALsop's 
Fables  (1764).  Here  also  the  Dutchman's  name  appears.  The  first  edition  of  /Esop 
was  printed  on  a  wove  paper.  Mr  Clayton  Bendle  in  a  paper  on  '  The  Development 
of  Water-marking  in  hand-made  and  machine-made  paper '  says :  '  It  was  not  till 
1750  that  John  Baskerville  introduced  woven  wire  to  obviate  the  roughness  of  the  laid 
paper'  (^Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  18  May,  1906,  p.  685). 

c. 

A  Note  on  the  Binding. 

As  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  Baskerville  delivered  most  of  his  books  in  sheets, 
but  one  or  two  were  issued  in  blue  paper  covers  (i.e.  Avon  and  Edwin  and  Emma), 
and  others  in  boards  covered  with  marbled  paper.  Possibly  some  of  the  Prayer  Books 
were  also  issued  bound  in  morocco.  While  no  tools  which  Baskerville  may  have 
used  have  actually  been  identified,  one  or  two  plain  ornaments  seem  to  be  modelled 
on  his  own  ornaments  nos.  2  and  8.  There  are  two  advertisements  in  Aris' 
Birmingham  Gazette  for  a  binder.  In  the  first  of  these,  dated  Jan.  22nd,  1755?  'a 
bookbinder,  who  is  a  good  Hand,  may  have  constant  employment '  ;  in  the  second,  dated 
May  1 2th,  1760,  'a  Book  binder  is  wanted.'  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  many 
of  Baskerville's  Prayer-Books  were  bound  in  the  style  of  binding  associated  with  the 
names  of  Eliot  and  Chapman,  the  binders  who  worked  for  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford. 
In  consequence  of  this  their  binding  is  generally  called  '  Harleian.'  These  bindings 
were  morocco  with  broad-tooled  borders  and  sometimes  a  lozenge-shaped  centre.  The 
roll  borders  often  have  small  crowns  and  crossed  sceptres  among  the  arabesques1. 

1  Mr  Cyril  Davenport  on  Bookbinding  in  England  (Library  Association  Record,  Vol.  ix.  p.  22, 
15  Jan.  1907). 
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Type  6 

Double  Pica  Roman. 

TANDEMaliquando,  Quiri- 
tes !  L.  Catilinam  furentem 
audacia,  fcelus  anhelantem,  pe- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN. 

Type  7 

Great  Primer  Roman. 

TANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites!  L. 
Catilinam  furentem  audacia,  fcelus 
anhelantem,  peftem  patriae  nefarie  moli- 
entem,  vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferrum  flam- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP. 

Type  8 

Englijh  Roman. 

TANDJEM  aliquando,  Quirites!  L.  Catili- 
nam furentem  audacia,  fcelus  anhelantem, 
peftem  patriae  nefarie  molientem,  vobis  atque 
huic  urbi  ferrum  flammamque  minitantem,  ex 
ABCDEFGHIJRLMNOPqRS. 

Type  9 
Pica  Roman. 

TANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites !  L.  Catilinam 
furentem  audacia,  fcelus  anhelantem,  peftem 
patriae  netarie  molientem,  vobis  atque  huie  urbi  fer- 
rum flammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbevel  ejecimus, 
vel  emifimus,  vel  ipfum  egredientem  verbis  profe- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST. 


Plate  X. 


Type  10 

Small  Pica  Roman. 

TANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites  !  L.  Catilinam  furentem 
audacia,  fcelus  anhelantem,  peftem  patriae  nefarie  moli- 
entem,  vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferrum  flammamque  minitantem, 
ex  urbe  vel  ejecimus,  velemifimus,  vel  ipfum  egredientem  ver- 
bis profecuti  fumus.  abiit,exceifit,  evafit,  erupit.  nulla  jam  per- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  QK  STUVW, 


Type  13 

Long  Primer  Roman. 

TA  N  DEM  aliquando,  Quirites!  L.  Catilinam  furentem  au- 
dacia, fcelus  anhelantem,  peftem  patriae  nefarie  molientem, 
vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferrum  flammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe 
vel  ejecimus,  vel  emifimus,  vel  ipfum  egredientem  verbis  profe- 
cuti fumus.  abiit,  exceftit,  evafit,  erupit.  nulla  jam  pernicies  a 
ABGDEFGHIJKLMNOPC^RSTUVWXY. 


Type  11 
Burgeo'n  Roman. 

TANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites!   L.  Catilinam  furentem  audacia,  fce- 
lus anhelantem,  poftem  patriae  nefarie  molientem,  vobis  atque  huic  urbi 
ferrum  flammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  vel  ejecimus,  vel  emifimus,  vel 
ipfum  egredientem  verbis  profecuti  fumus.  abiit,  exceffit,  evafit,  erupit.  nulla 
jam  pernicies  a  monftro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibus  ipfis  intra  mcenia 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ.RSTUVWXYZ. 


Type 

Brevier 

TANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites!  L. 
Catilinam  furentem  audacia,  fcelus 
anhelantem,  peflem  patriae  nefarie  moji- 
entem  vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferrum  flam- 
mamque minitantem,  ex  urbe  vel  ejeci- 
ABCDEFGHIJK.LM 


12 
Roman, 

mus,  vel  emifimus,  vel  ipfum  egredien- 
tem verbis  profecuti  fumus.  abiit,  excef- 
fit, evafit,  erupit.  nulla  jam  pernicies  a 
monftro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibus  ip- 
fis intra'  mcenia  comparabitur.  atque  qui 
O  P  CtR  STUVWXYZ. 


Type  14 


'AND  EM  aliquando,  Quiriies*  L.  C; 
furentem  audacia,  ftelus  anhelantem 


.Yenfforeil  Reman 
;ihnam 


efte 


pairix  nefarie  molicnicm,  vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ier- 
rum  flammamque  mmnantem,  t\  urbe  vel  ejecimus 
vel  cmilirnus,  vel  ipfum  egredientem  verbis  profecuti 


fumus.  abiit,  exceffit.  evafit,  eiupit.  nulla  jam  pei- 
niciesa  monftro  illo  atque  prodigio  moeaibuS  ipfis  in- 
tra mctnia  tomparabnur.  atque  himc  quid  cm  unum 
hujus  belli  domeltiti  duccm  line  controvcifia  vica,- 
mus.  non  jam  inter  latera  noftra  hca 


ducem  line  controvc t ha  vica.- 

ilia  verf.bii7XiBRA> 


ABCDEFGH1JK.LMNOPORSTUVVVXYZ. 


Type  15 


Double  Pica  Italic. 

<rT~* AN  DEM  aliquando,  Quiritesl  L. 
X.  Catilinam furentem  audacia.Jcelus 
anhe lantern,  pejlem  p atria  nefarie  moli- 
ABCDEFGHIJ  KLMN. 

Type  16 

Great  Primer  Italic. 

r AND EM  aliquando,  Quiritesl  L.  Ca- 
tilinam furentem  audacia,  fcelus  anhe- 
lantem,  pejlem  p atria  nefarie  molientem,  vobis 
atque  huic  urbi  ferrum  jiammamque  minitan- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPOR. 

Type  17 

Englifh  Italic. 

i  I  AND  EM  aliquando,  Quiritesl  L.  Catilinam 
A  furentem  audacia,  fcelus  anhelantem,  pejlem  pa- 
tnce  nefarie  molientem,  vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferrum 
Jiammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  velejecimus,  velemi- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  Q^R  S  T. 

Type  18 
Pica  Italic. 

r A  N D  E  M  aliquando,  Quiritesl  L.  Catilinam  furen- 
tem audacia,  fcelus  anhelantem,  pejlem  patria  nefarie 
molientem,  vobis.  atque  huic  urbi  Jerrum  jiammamque  mi 
nitantem,  ex  urbe  vet  ejecimus,  vet  emifunus,  vet  ipfum  egre- 
dicntcm  verbii  prefecuti  Junius,  abiit,  cxccfjit,  evafit,  eru- 
A  B  C  D  E  E  G  H  I J  K  E  M  N  0  P  QR  S  T  U. 


Type  19 
Small  Pica  Italic. 

rA  JVDEM  aliquando,  Quirites '  L.  Catilinam  Jurentem  auda- 
cia, Jcelus  anhdantem,  pejlem  patria  nejarie  molimtem,  vobis 
atque  huic  urbi  jer  rum  Jlammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  vel  ejecimus, 
vel  emifimus,  vel  ipjum  egredientem  verbis  projecuti  Junius,  ahiit, 
cxcejjtt,  evafit,  erupit.  nulla  jam  pernicies  amonjlro  illo  atque  pro- 
AB  C  D  EF  G  H  IJ  K  LM  N  0  P  Q^R  STUVW  XY. 

Type  20 

Long  Primer  Italic. 

r AN  DEM  aliquando,  Quirites !  L.  Catilinam,  fur  entem  audacia, 
Jcelus  anhelantem,  pejlem  patrict  nejarie  molientem,  vobis  atque  huic 
urbi Jerrum  flammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  vel  ejecimus, vel  emijimus, 
vel  ipjum  egredientem  verbis  projecuti Jumus.  abut,  exccjjit,evajit,  erupit. 
nulla  jam  pernicies  a  monjlro  illo  atque  prodigio  mccnibus  ipfis  intra  mce- 
ABCD-EFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 

Type  21 
Burgeois  Italic. 

rA  N  D  E  M  aliquando,  Qjrirites .'  L.  Catilinam  fureniem  audacia,  Jcelus 
anhelantem,  pejlem  paliice  nejarie  molientem,  cobis  atque  huic  urbi  jerrum 
Jlammamque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  vel  ejecimus,  vet  emijimus,  vel  ipjum  egredientem 
verbis  projecuti  Jumus.  abiit,  excejjit,  evajil,  erupit.  nulla  jam  pernicies  a  monjlro 
illo  atque  prodigio  mccnibus  ipjis  intra  mxnia  comparabitur .  atque  hunc  quidem 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ- 


Type  22 

Brevier  Italic. 

r^iA  DE  M  aliquando,  Quirites!  L.  Ca-  Jum  egredientem  verbis  projecuti  Jumus.  abut, 
titinam  jurcntem  audacia,  Jcelus  anhe-  cxcejjtt t  evajit,  ervpit.  nulla  jam  pernicies  a 
lantern,  pejlem  patria?  nejarie  molientem,  vobis  monjlro  illo  atque  prodigio  mxmbus  ipfis  mm- 
atque  huic  urbi  jerrum  jlammamque  mini  tar.-      via  comparabitur .  atque  hunc  quidem  unum  hu 

tern,  ex  urbe  vel  ejecimus,  vet  emijimus , vel  ip-  jus  belli  domejlui  duccm  fine  controlioverja- 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  I J  K  L  M  N  0  P  Q^R  S  T  U  V  W  X  Y  X.- 


Type  23 

Nonpareil  Italic. 

rA  AD  EM  altquando.  Quintet '  L.  Catil  man:  Jurentem  a  mnnjlto  illo  atque  prodigio,  mamlus  ipJSt  intra  mania  eom- 
audacia,  feel ui  anhelanlem,  pejlem  patnet  nejane  melt'  paiabitur.  at-quc  hum  quidem  unum  bujui  belli  domejim  ducjm 
entem,  vsbu  atque  huic  utbt  ftrrum  Jlamrnamqu  mmitantem,  ex-  fine  controverfta  vicimus.  ncn  jam  inter  lalera  nojlra  Jiea  ttl.t 
urbe  vel  ejecimus,  vel  emijimus,  vel  tpjume  egredientem  vrrlis,  oejabitur  :  run  in  campo,  nun  injoro,  run  in  curu,  render-taut 
projtcuti  Jumus.  abtit,  excfjfit,  evafit  eruptt.  nulla  jam  peimcits         intra  do- 

A  B  C  S>  E  F  G  H  I J  K  L  M  /f  0  P  Q^R  S  T  U  K  IV  X  YZ. 


Plate  XII 

Type  24. 

Great  Primer  Greek. 

n  ay  a  or 

TOT 

AII02T0A0Y 

H    n  P  0  2 

EBPA10T2 

E  n  I  I  T  0  A  H. 
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lAsyaXcoovvric,  iv  v-^-qXoJ^  Toovrcp  xgsfrlcov  ys-  4 

vb^evot, 
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1757. 

Virgil.    0r>era.  Royal  4 to.  PI ates  by  T'ollar.  l'^r 
Virgil.    Opera.  noyal  4 to.  Pxtra  illustrated. 

i  n  3  er  t  a  i . 

15. 

1758. 

"ilton.    Paradise  lost.  Tr.norial  Svo. 

17. 

175B. 

Hilton.    Paradise  repair,  ?'d.  r~n«ri  "J  6vo. 

20. 

1758. 

[Mu  eke]  3. 3    Avon.  4  to.           !72  printer]  3X. 

Q  *j  * 

38 . 

1759/ 
1759. 

Mil  t o n .    Paradise  lost.  4 1 o . 
'HI  ton.    Paradi  se  r^^in'H.  4to. 

31. 

17*0. 

PooV  of  Hn^^on  Prayer.             lines  without  border 
peri  al  3vo.  13  in  el  y  ejrorvjtin  g  pa 5  nUn*  on  th- 
ed?e.  Price  erased. 

s.]  r*» 

for^- 

32. 
38. 

1760. 
1760. 

Pook  of  Cofnwon  Prayer.  [Lon/5  Xikfm  wj  th  borders.] 

peri al  6vo. 
[7al  1  et.]  Pdwir,  and  P.T.ma.  Poya  1  Ho. 

Irr,- 

40. 

1761. 

Pook  of  Common  Prayer.  [Double  column  without  borders.] 

imperial  9vo. 

-13. 

1761. 

Pook  of  dbHaOM  !>ayer.  [!..on*  lines      tb  borders.] 
peri  al  8vo. 

44 

17"  1 

APsop.  nab]  es.  3vo. 

45, 

mi. 

Juvenal  v  Persius.  ^atyrae.  loyal  4to.  ?wo  oopiws 

copy  has  plates  by  Hollar  inserted. 

46. 

1711. 

Oongreve.   -orks.  3  vols.  Imperial  Bvo. 

46. 

1761. 

Addison.  ?orks.  4  vols.  Poyal  4to.  ^wo  conies,  one 
tri  mined  and  in  original  ooards. 

not 

52. 

1762. 

Book  of  OoajfBon  Prayer,  ['..•on,;?  lines  without  bordw 
n.-Arial  3vo. 

s.] 

54. 

176.2. 

Pook  of  Cfewasbn  Prayer,  [doable  col  urn  without  borders.] 

12rr.o.  Two  copies,   each  with  Psalms  bound  in, 

see 

nos.  55,56. 

55. 

1762. 

Stern  hold  *  Hopkins.  Psalms  in  metre.  12?.o.  Pound 
of  larger  copy  of  no.  54. 

at  end 

WILLIAM  C.  LANE,  Librarian. 

ALFRED  C.  POTTER,  Assistant  Librarian. 

T.  FRANKLIN  CURRIER,  Assistant  Librarian 


Harvard  College  Library 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  January    7,     1 91 4  . 


Mr i  Otto  Fleischner, 

Boston  Public  Library, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Eear  Fleischner, 

I  inclose  a  brief  memorandum  of  such 
Baskerville  books  as  we  have  a  note  of. 
We  probably  have  a  number  in  addition  to 
these  which  are  not  noted. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Inclosure . 
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tgu-ru^  4y  -77/?,  W##Ley 
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ILibrarj  of  j^arbarH  Snibersitg 


Birmingham—John  Baskerville 

"  1757  Virgil 

1753  Milton.     Paradise  lost 

*  "  "  regained 

*  (Huckell)     Avon  a  poem 

1760  Milton.     Paradise  lost 

,f  (Mallet)     Edwin  and  Emma 

1761  Juvenal  and  Persius 
"  Ac  d  i  s  a  n .    '''or  k  s 

1762  Gardiner.     Expedition  to  hh  a  77.  I. 
&"*    tT  9  Same  in  French 

"  Horace 

1763  Bible.     See  Cambridge 

1764  Jennings.     Introd .   to  knowledge  of  medals 

*  Ealby.     Virtues  of  oennabar  and  musk 
1^1765  Barclay.     Apology    8th  ed . 

1766  Virgil 

1770  Horace 

1772  Terence 

f    ,f  Lucretius  Dererum  nntum 

¥  Catullus  Tibullus  and  Propertius 

1773  Sal lust  and  Florus 

1827  Berners  Fysshynge  wyth  an  angle.     London.  Prirted 
with  the  types  of  John  Baskerville,  for  William 
Pickering . 


ILtbrarg  of  Barbara  JHnibmsitj 


Birringhnm--3arah  3askerville 
1775    Jennings  Introduction  to  knowledge  of  medals. 

Cambridge-- John  Baskerville 
1763    Holy  Bible 


BOSTON  ATHENAEUM 
\0j4  Beacon  Street 
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